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INTRODIJCTION 

I. G-EORGE ELIOT AND HER WORK 

The career of George Eliot, as Mary 
Biographj. Eyeiis stylecl, lierself when she began 

to write novels, naturally divides itself into three periods. 
In the first, she is a young country girl of Derbyshire, 
coiispicuous for her nainral talents and her scholarship, 
yet, apparently destined to lead an uneventful domestic 
life. In the second, a short period, she is a translator, 
a critic, an editor, and one of a coterie of progressive 
and radical thinkers in London. In the third, from 
1866 to 1880, a quarter of a century of real glory, she 
is the author of a series of novels which, when all is 
told, entitle her to the honor of being , one of the very 
greatest writers of English prose fiction.. 

Mary Ann Evans was born on ; St, ‘Gecilia’s day in 
1819, oil her father ’s farm at Arbiiry, in Warwickshire, 
one of the midland comities of England. Shortly 
afterward the family moved to Grifl . House, the home 
of her girlhood, a large, substantial,, ivy-covered hnild- 
ing, set among flowers, hedges and, impressive trees. 
Robert Evans was a prosperous land agent, and he gave 
his daughter a more than decent schooling.; The daughter 
was a diligent student and an insatiate, reader. At the 
(Joventry school for young ladies, she :Was, tradition says, 
quiet, reserved , almost timid, bn t withal the school favor* 

V.:.' 
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ih‘. Her nickname was Lifilc ]\fumma, and tlie title 
iier ininsnal sorioiisni'ss cf character. 

M sixlecn, after lier mother ‘k deatli, slui went liack to 
la-'- failu'r’s house as its luistres.s. Here, amid the 
trivial iiorae flutie.s, she continued her studios, and, in 
liie i-f^urse {)f time, became areally distinguished siudeut 
of !; recede, Latin, French, Hernian, Italian and Hollre^y, 
-••oii!; jmiises to take breath at the list, She had an iimr- 
ilinide capacity for knowlediro, and a unique ability for 
Kjiceuiation, 'Phough iiever fervent in her religious 
emnliosi, sin? was a iinn believer in the truths of rcvela- 
tiot! mitil slie was eighteen; hut with the thonglitful 
year.- slio hegaii to examine critically the system of (Jliris- 
iL'in theology. To her unaided intellect its truth was 
ijf>t demonstrable, and she ceased, reluctantly, to attend 
cliurdi The father was a rigidly orthodox member 
of the established church and ho refused to live with 
ail agnostic child. The family ties w^ere broken, and 
the daughter sadly left the house. At the end of two 
months, impelled by the sense of fdial duty, the girl 
returned with a promise to conform in the outward 
ceremonies. But her intellectual rebellion was unsub- 
dued, and this incident found her at the cross-roads, turn- 
ing toward the highway of skepticism. She was, in the 
broad sense, all through life deeply and truly religious ; 
she always wrote of religious subjects with a saddened 
yet remote sympathy, but she never regained the simple 
faith of her childhood. Shortly after her return home 
her father died, and then, needing a change of scene, she 
crossed to the continent *f or a year’s residence at Geneva.. 

These early years were spent in the accumulation 
of literary capital. She was observing, xinconsoiously 
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perhaps, the Joys and sorrows, the trivial cares and 
duties, tlie humorous limitations, the sterling virtues, 
the unwritten tragedies of the men and women of pro- 
vincial England. Her mind was storing up the facts 
and details of humble life, and of the nobility of this, 
like Wordsworth before her in the north, she was to 
become the sympathetic advocate. 

A short yet important period of literary apprentice- 
ship followed her return from the continent. In London 
she became associated with such eminent leaders of 
thought as Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. She 
had translated from the G-erman Stranas’s Lifa of Jesus; 
now she translated Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
She wrote criticisms and reviews for the magazines, for 
example one on the selhsh religion of Young in his 
Night Thoughts, another on “Silly Hovels by Lady Nov- 
elists.” She became assistant editor of a radical organ, 
the Westminster Review. On a red letter day she was 
introduced to George Henry Lewes, a brilliant and ver- 
satile writer, the author of the Life of Goethe. The 
acquaintance soon ripened into love, and in 1854 the two 
Joined fortunes and fates, and set out for Germany on a 
honeymoon. 

There is in the history of Miss Evans, up to her 
thirty -sixth year, no suggestion of her future career and 
greatness as a novelist. Indeed the beginning of this 
career seems accidental. One day she determined to 
write a series of short stories and she began the volume 
afterwards called Scenes from Clerical Life with the 
Mail Forf imes of the Reverend *Amos Barton. 

“One niglit G. went to town pa purpose to leave me a quiet 
evening for writing it. . . . . Iread it to idm when he cairtf' 
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limne. We both cried over it, and then he came up and 
kissed me, saying, ‘I tiiiuk yonr pathos is better than your 
fun.'” 

Tills story, sent to Blackwoods under the pseudonym 
of George Eliot, was accepted, and paid for with fifty 
giiiiicas. Amos Bartmi and. its companion jiieces gave 
her at once a reputation. Enconraged and delighted, 
the new author meditated a snstained elfbrt: the re.siilt 
was Adam Bede, dfire book made a sensation and a new 
literary flgnire. Thaekeray and Diclcens gave, her the 
due meed of praise, the latter suspecting the writer to 
be a woman. The Alill on ih'e Floss., containing much 
that, was autobiographical, followed and intensified her 
first .success, fi’hen came Silas Hamer, in plot a 
pure creation of the imagination; artistically, some 
think, the best of all her works. In 1860, after a resi- 
dence at Florence, and mnoh historical research, she 
issued her historical novel, Eomola. This was published 
serially in the Cornhill Mmjazine. Almost exhausted by 
Rnmola, her next effort was a poem, or if not a poem, a 
narrative in noble verse, the Spanish Gypsy. Felix 
Holt, the Radical, followed, in three volumes. Then 
came and Zlffirfc/ Deronda, two books 

wherein George Eliot, forsaking Inimhle life, reached 
up for her subjects to a higher stratum, of society. 
Willi Theophrastus Such, a series of erudite essays, she 
closed lior brilliant career in an anti-climax. Before the 
piildication of this last, however, Mr. Lewes had died 
at-.d two yem after his^death George Eliot inarried Mr. 

J W . Cross, an American banker resident in England ^ 
Luring tlieso years of aiithorsliip she lived, surrounded 
by friends, in London, breaking the stress of creative 
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work witli trips to the continent. On the 23d of Decern- 
her, 1880, she died, leaving a heritage of good books, 
and from this heritage the world is incalculably richer 
in human sympathy and love. 

The character of George Eliot is worthy of special 
study; for, in many respects, it is undoubtedly unique. 
She possessed the best traits of both sexes. Her per- 
sonal appearance suggested the masculine; it was 
impressive rather than beautiful. She had a high fore- 
head, a massive face, a firmly set mouth and sharp, pene- 
trating grey eyes. It was a face which recalls one of 
her favorite characters, the resolute, heavy-browed Savo- 
narola. In the large head, supported on a fragile body, 
there was a brain, critical, logical, able to get outside of 
self and to take an impersonal view; capable of long, 
arduous concentration, and ruled by a vigorous, conquer- 
ing will. Indeed the reading public readily accepted the 
unknown writer as a man. But for all this she was very 
truly a woman and her real greatness was the gift of her 
womanhood. There was in her nature a charming lack of 
self-sufficiency; there was, too, the feminine variability ; 
she was nervous, excitable, at times low-spirited, always 
hungry for affection and eager to give a return in kind. 
Her manners were sweet, gentle, unobtrusive, quite free 
fiom all the atiectations of the literary lioness. She* 
avoided rather than courted adulation and fame. One 
might have expected to find her, with all her knowledge 

and gifts,. a Dady Mary Blue-stocking. .-But she was 
simply a lovable and a loving woman, 

'Though unbidden, let us slip back into one of her after- 
'noons at home in the drawing room of the Priory in 
Regent s Pai'k. If we are fortunate we may find there 
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truest and most realistic results of her own obseiwation 
of tlie daily life, ph3^sical and mental, of the obscure 
yet not unheroic provincials of her native rural county. 

The Si'ene.!^ from Clerical Life are three short stories, 
the promising work of a beginner. Adam Bede, her 
nest attempt, is the history of an honest, laborious, 
God-fearing carpenter, who at hrst is bewitched by 
the superficial charms of a vain and foolish daii’y maid. 
Dinah Morris, a young Methodist preacher, eloquent with 
tJie gospel of the beauty of holiness and love, is the pre 
siding genius of this hook, and her union with Adam Bede 
is the expected result of the law of natural selection. A 
commonplace story, but, like Sbakspere, the author takes 
the commonplace, and, by her power of creating charac- 
ters and of endowing them with the human jiassions, gives 
to art a picture from nature. The Mill on the Moss is 
laigely autobiographical. It presents a vivid picture of 
child life and girlhood and it solves a moral problem. 
Maggie Tulliver is a real girl; she plays in the mud, rips 
her dr esses and in her mischievous moments mangles her 
hair ; but when she grows older and reads The Imitation 
of Christ her soul o|)ens and she knows the beauty of ' 
moral ideals. A crisis comes. After having given her 
word to one man she falls passionately in love with 
another ; hut he is pledged to her dearest friend. In a 
moment of weakness Maggie yields to sel&h impulse, hut 
before it is too late, repentance comes, and the crisis is 
foliouod by the heroic tragedy of self-renunciation. 
*-tlf-reirnnciation ! this is the Christian solution of the 
uiichnrchod author. 

Of Silas Mnrner we shall spei in detail later. Hav- 
ing wntteir this tale, George AEliot ; turns her genius 



uiM>ii anew field. This is the field of historical fiction 


not of observation and experience! but of reading and 
research. It takes ns to Florence and tlie golden days 
of the lienaissaiice, the court of the Medici and the coii'^ 
ve.i; of r^avoiiarola. ‘'A magnificent effort of the creative 
iiitcheet, hnfc a splendid - failure,” some say. “It isn’t 
true in Italy,” say the critins. Perhaps not; nor is the 
play IftimM iriie to Denmark, but both are true to 
life. Most readers, doubtless, will not refuse to, enjoy 
tlie sunlight becainso the astronomers say there are spots 
on the sun. Tito Melema, the central figure,, is the 
author’s most profound study in psychology. He is a 
young man gifted with all the graces and qualities that 
bring success, but he loves pleasure abovetali things and 
avoids any painful self-sacrifice. One mistake, a slight 


other, and before the. man is aware he is caught in the 
toils of fate and dragged to destruction. The slow, sub- 
tle degradation of this brilliant youth is an awful exjires- 
sion of the vindictive power of Hemesis. Once Tito’s 
real eharacter is known, Romola, his pure, noble, yet 
es-sentially ]iagan wife would flee from him and from 
the wiokednosB of Florence, but Savonarola and an awak- 
ened o<>useience christianize her, showing her the path of 
duty, and Ijv ministering, amid a sinful populace, to the 
needs of others, her troubled soul finds peace. 

Jtowod? w.'is a tremendous effort, and it wtis written 
under clouds of depression and fears of failure. Ifiit 
Dio indomitable will of George Eliot struggled on to the 
triumph. The number and the kind of books she read, 
to get her material is astounding. It was, as well it 




career, and the climb left: its marks. “I began it a 
young woman,” she wrote at the close, ‘‘and I finished 
it an old woman.” With a sense of change, after some 
efforts in verse, and after the comparatively niisuccessfiil 
Felix Holt., the Radical^ entered upon a third field, 
the life of the cultured classes, and wrote Middlemarch 
and Daniel Deronda. Middlemarch, at bottom, is a 


how the noble aims and ideals of the ardent are crushed 
and shattered by the sordid facts of reality. Dorothea 
Brooke is a modern St. Teresa; lured by a Quixotic 
sense of duty she- weds a marrowless recluse, 'hoping to 
make him happy and to help him in his monumental 
work of pedantic scholarship. It is a mistake and the 
happiness of both is destroyed, Middlemarch ha, labor- 
ious blit powerful novel; in spite of some defects it pos- 
sesses an unostentatious solidity which leaves a strong 
impression upon the memory. Daniel Deronda, with 
^ali its faults, is the product of George Eliot’s maturest 
mind. It is the record of the conversion and regenera- 
cion of a selfish youiig girl, who, early in life, was alliired 
by the ambition for wealth and high station. Gwendoleh 
Harleth marries a brutal, polished egotist, the young 
nobleman Grandcoiirt, against the command of her con- 
science, and when, by his death, his wished- for death, 
she is released from his tyranny, she gains her freedom 
only to be tormented with remorse. Biit in the end she 
IS fully redeemed to womanhood. Deronda, who comes 
into Gwendolen’s life as a Bpiritual adviser, is a young 
Jew. ^ He has pat plans for the Te-establishment of his 
race in Palestine and the restoration of the Jewish 
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natioiiiil life. He is only a liigli-mirided dreamer, an 
idealist, but in liini (leorge Eliot. Tindifiates the Jew and 
sbows that, after all, spiritual ideals are the essential 
elemeiite of real religion. With this book the author’s 
career as a noTelist closes, for Theophrastus Such is but 
tlie alterniath , of a late harvest. 

„„ „ ■ In her treatment of character George 

piirsiieg rigorously the psychological 
method; she is a scientist and her field 
of work is the spiritual life. Her natural bent is to 
ecrutiiiize, as ivitli a microscjope, the anatomy and 
pliysiolog}? of the soul. She studies impulses, motives 
of conduct and the results of their action. A botanist 
observes the forms of plants, lie notes the processes of 
their gi’owtli, their changes under the varying eonditions 
of seasons and climate ; he picks away the petals of a 
rose to get at the heart of the flower. So with scien- 
tilic minntc‘m;ss George Eliot watches and details the 
coiistitnlifjii and the actions of the inner life of man, 
and lier works arc tlierefore histories of spiritual devel- 
opment. The characters are not static, not studies from 
still life, hilt they are dynamic, always unfolding in the 
play of contact with tlie other forces in the world. 

Take, for illustration, Silas Marner, When the story 
of his life liogins this man is an industrious weaver, full 
of faith in God and love for men. A theft is commit- 
t('d ; the, east of the lots, supposedly under the control 
of Providence, unjustly declares him to be the thief. 
The light cif faith, goes out, with it the love for men„ and 
the soul of .Marner is in utter darkness. lie goes away, 
lives as a hermit and his life is void of any strong inter- 
est until the greed for gold sa])plies him with a ruling 
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passion. Then the gold is taken away, and his soul is 
once more a dark Tacmim, At last a waif, a golden* 
haired little girl, comes out of the unknown into liis 
heart, and warms its frigid loneliness with human affec- 
tion; — once again the lights of love and faith dawn upon 
his arid life and through this little child Marner is 
reconciled with G-od and man. A psychological study 
this, for it shows the changes, which, under varying 
conditions, take place in the soul. . 

If looked at in one way, this writer is scientifically 
exafh, cold-blooded, impersonal ; in another and more 
emphatic way, she is deeply human, sympathetic, and 
fnil of warrnt}i and mercy. And this is the great merit 
of Jic'r at>plication of the scientific method to literatime. 
1)1 lier boolcs tliere are no arrant knaves, no unspotted 
siiints, ito Melema, a sinner, is yet affectionate and 
lovable; even Itomola, with all her placid purity, 
inn mlsivoly floes from near duties; and when Silas Mar- 
nei is in tlie deepest depths of his sordid miserliness, 
t]jo writer indulges in no wrathful reproaches, nor does 
she for a moment lose faith in the man. ; Unlike Thack- 
eray, (merge Eliot has iio bitter vein of cynicism ; unlike 
Uickons,^ slie has no bent toward earicatiire; and, if 
icss brilliant than either of these, she is more sane and 
true,, And the.se qualities of sanity and: truth are the 
virtues of hew psychological depth and insight. ‘‘He 
that iswitliont sin among you, ” said Christ, “let him 
cast the first stone.” George Eliot, facing sin and sin- 
s(*('m.s to write with this same spirit of Oliristiah 
ebarhy. 81 )c knew the real djfilculties of righteous 
living, slus know the Ml power of temiitation, she knew 
tie blindness and the ignorance of huinaii nature, and 
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beemise as a psychologist she knew these, her boobs are 
tilleii with that quality of mercy whicli' droppeth as the 
gentle ruin from Jieavon, In this respect s lie is greater, 
even, tluin the great Thackeray. 

KfifUisim hi As would 1)6 expected from what has 
HnniUki tif*}. pst been said, George Eliot is a realist, 
and in liei best and most spontaneous work, her field is 
that of noinnul lujmble life. 

She is a realist .because her books are records 

of what actually exists in the world. She does not draw 
fi'O m iter iraagination a.ny impossiltle heroes or Iieroines, 
wlio, from uimttainaltle lieiglits of virtue or depths of 
(lepraYity, utiiract or terrify ns into sentimental good- 
ness. Like David and the men of the Old Testament, 
the characters in these novels are creatures of flesh and 
blood; there is the taint of earth upon them all, and if 
they are good, they are so because they have fought with 
sin and conquered. Her eyes have seen, her ears have 
heard, her heart has felt and their reports are tlie data 
upon which she builds her stories. So, in holding fast 
to the facts of fharacter, to the complexity of human 
nature, to the delicately intermingled lights and shades 
of virtue and sitifulness, George Eliot is a true realist. 

And for another reason. .Romantic writers like Jules 
Verne and Eider Haggard search out the exceptional, 
the snunge, often the fantastic; they write tales of ad- 
vemurc, full of novelty and excitement, often aroinsing 
morbid cnrmsitjn But George Eliot is quite content to 
bt*. merely commonjflaco. Everyday life, everyday joys 
and sorrows, i-outine deities, obscure destinies, these iu'c 
heiyifl^ia'atlpea; and they are not in tlie fahlo luiid.s of 
the East and the West, hut tlici-e at home in the midland 
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counties of Engla-iid. She does not wander farOifield 
xSe.'ii-cliinp- for dramatic heroes; there are scores of sub- 
jects aroniid her. 

! “Thc^re are few propiiets in tliie world,” she writes in ^Idani 

Bede, “few subiimely beautiful women, few heroes. I can’t 
i afford to give all mj love and reverence to such rarities. I ’ 
i want a great deal of those feelings for my fellowmen.” 

I ■ 

I 111 another jilace in Adam Bede there is a criticism ol 

the Dutch donieatio painters, and in showing her love 
: for tliese unobtriisive masters slio make.s a plea for her 

own work, '’.rhe jiassage is trell worth quoting, 

I “It is for this rare, precious quality of truthfulness that 1 

I delight ill many Dntcli ])aintings, whicli lofty-minded people 

I despifie. 1 find a souree of delicious sympathy in these faith- 

j ful ]a’ctures of a inoiiotonons hoirioly existence. . . . I turn, 

I without shrinking, fi-om cloud-borne angels, from prophets, 

I sibyls and iieroic warriors, to an old v'omaia bending over her 

f flowar pot, or eating lier solitary dinner, while tlie noon-day 

ligtit, softened, perhaps, by a screen of leases, falls on her 
inob-cap and just touches the rim of her .spinning wdreel, and 
her stone jug and all the cheap common things which are the 
precious nece.ssaries of life to her. . . . ‘Foh,’ .says my ideal- 
istic friend, 'wliat vulgar details! What good is there in 
taking all these pains to give an exact likeness of old women 
and clowns? What a low phase of life! What clum.sy, ugly 
people!’ But ble,ss u.s, things may be lovable that are not 
altogether hand.sonie, I hope. ” 

I The fact is, (ieorge Eliot bas done in prose what 

I Wro'ti-.wo]'(;l]. did previoiLsly in poetry ; s]ie has impressed 
; me A wiiii the sense of Joy to be Ibund, ; as MaM 
Anu'hi puts it, in nature and in the simple, primary 
ailectionB and dnties. Botli, indeed, have sometimes 
i stray (id Cinni' their native fields, and, .though in no man- 
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titv jo iijf'ir they ha?e then failed to reach 

their jjiyiuvi r.iu.a'e. The formal classic odes of \l'ords* 
worth m t. cjual to liis siniplo ballads, and AlitMIe- 
murrh and ihutie^ I<cnriiih!, strong- as they are, are not 
eqiiiil in Tlio real merit of the poet and 

liiu nuvuliHt. is l.he gloriGoation of humble life. 

Marly in life, as we luwe seen, George 
pfij- U Ltfvl Jest the faith of lier childhood. Her 

liiiiiil w.is ripening to matnritj just at the 
lH-;.”s!nu!ig of ii(‘\v piiiloHopliy, the philosophy of Entioii- 
alioii «ir IGsbivis’ii, (he chief apostles of whicli were 
C onUt' in IVii.iiot*, ;Hitl Mill tmde Spencer in l/ng'larul. 
d’lH'Mi llunlo-rs plarn Ibe emphasis upon those facts of 
life eoueernijig wbicii WO ha?o positive knowledge, upon 
the worltl iijutlo known by the sejises, the demon, struble 
truths; they are agnostic toward the truths of sopernat- 
n:-ai reudaliou, and tljcy flen) llio po.«sibiliiy of mira- 
cles ami tlm suspension <»f ludurul law. This i.s n pliilos- 
ophy whii'li svvei-p;^ ,‘ivi'ay niany of ibo Iraditioiial ami 
sherrlues of tin; ( 'hrisiiiin |■•ina•c]l. 


&v llli'U, iuiitnred in the atmosphere of this jdii- 
loHOphy, aecrjjted its fumlarnenial principles, and made 
tl'iciu the ba'^is of Inm ptihd, of view. Positivism, or 
better, limnatn’-m, perniL‘at.e,s all her bi.oks. In her 
feelings, as ali'ctidy noted, tfue w’us th.-eply religions, but 
her iiiteHiMa refiised to aece])t the doclrincs of the churcli 
as ])ri)ved or provabh!. “1 Itavo 'iio objeetiotis to Ghri.s- 
tiiUiisy Imt its want of evidence, ’G'^he wrolti. Thei’tt is. in 
her iiittdii-ei.ual life, no jvwltdve belitd in God, in iiumor- 
laliSy,, in historical CJmistianity ; but lai.king these, she 
licid last to (me thing, the iiC(;e.'sity of doijig one's duty 
to the W(irld. Mr. Frederick ^dyers has reported a tha- 
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riiatic coii?ersa,tion on this subject; it reyeals the heroic 
nobility of George Eliot, working in the darkness of spir« 
ifcual niglit, 

“I remembtir bow, at Cambridge, I walked with her once in 
tlie reIlo«-s' Garden at Trinity on an evening in rainy May, 
ami as siie, .stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as 
her text the three words which have been used so often as the 
in;-|>jrin,g tirnini»ei call of men, God, Immortality, Duty, pi*o- 
jjumsff-.i witli terrible earnestness how inconceivable was the 
firsl, }i-uv uiihelie% wa.s the second, how peremptory and 
aleeinf !' n n;- (li'Mjiird. Never, perhaps, have sterner accents 
!i(ilr!!i'‘d till •.'lU'r.dgidy of I oipersonal and recompensing law. 
1 li.lciied. and fell; her grave maje.stic countenance 

iuiiied toward ,1110 like a sibyl's in the gloom; it was as 
tl!oo;.yi! wit bdrevv from me, one hy one, the two scrolls of 
pronoM' .ind iol'l; me the third scroll only, awful with inevh 
fates. And when we stood at length arid parted, 
nitdir that columnar circuit of forest trees, beneath the last 
i iviligitt of .starle.s,s .skies, I .seemed to be gazing, like Titus at 
Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty halls, on a sanctuary 
with IK) presence to hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a 
God. ” , • 

But in truth her religion was only half gone; finding 
it imposKsible io woisliip the Clod of the Bible, she wor- 
ship! nod God’s creation, humanity; for, like the other 
I'ositiviscs, she was also an ardent lover of her fellow- 
Joeii. They c'/cuse Lo contemplate the ideas of Ciod and 
Immcrtidipv ami Guy act, with, thongli apart from, the 
c!i u rch , i c ) amelioruto the conditions of this present 
world’. Idle two grnat commandments of Christ are to 
]ov«- Giy «;od witii all thy heart, mind, Sold and strength, 
r'iid tliv neigh iior as thyself. The first of these, iiitel- 
let *1 mil ly , < i ci n-ge jr 1 int eouid not ^ obey ; : the second she 
obcyc'fi widi nnrelentiug zealr and ill doing so, hoped to 
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, -if lain Mil subjective immortality,’’ a eontiriiiecl 

existerice ill tiie minds toid hearts of happier 
i'a.iu’f geiicnitioiis. Sim wrote, in one of lier poems: 

may I join the Clsoir Invisibki 
Of those immortal dead wlio live again 
In minds made better by their presence, 

Whose iimsic is the gladness of the world. ” 

.I'tiitt-, tliity to one’s' neigh bo]’, to future geiiei'atioiis. 
tliis was tlie lieart of her crcied, the first principle of her 
|iliiloso|)hy of liuTuanism, and Jior watchword in life. It 
m to . bo ■ regretted that, she could not attain the clear 
vision and sribliinity of faith in the unseen; that, unlike 
her Dolly Wiiitlirop, her own Providence must be blind, 
relentless, immutable. Hatnrul Law : but even the strictest 
of ehiircli men. will hardly judge her, still less condemn; 
slio did what she could. This lack of faith was, indeed, 
a great disadvantage. “Her scepticism,” writes Mr. 
itichard Holt Hutton, a spiritually-minded critic, 
“seeiii.y one of the greatest of tiie limitations of her 
geniu.s," And another wrireig feeling with truih the 
dec'ply religious nature of her heart, very beautiful]}’' 
says, “Fe.r the ortliodox Hhristiau she is a priestess 
wiihnni an alhir, a prophetes.s wilbdutTi shrine.” 

Hn the begiuiiing of her career, u.- a 
translator fro.ni the (Jeriuan, tlio sjyh> of 
Uenige Kiiot wTis conspicuous for it.s accuracy ami faitii- 
fulness to the uriginal. It was tlic jadnstaking v.ork of 
a scimiar, and ecliolurliness, perhap.s. is ihe find quality 
of hf-r f'iyle. 

Heholai.ship decs nut, of cuurse, nei-essarily iiupiy dnlL 
ness; imieod, in George Eiiot’s novels, the style, often, 
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very often, attains an epigTammatic concreteness and an 
ilhiminating brilliancy. However, the impulses of the 
scliolar and tlie artist are frequently at odds, and fre- 
qneutlj, too, an excess of knowledge smothers the imagi- 
nation. George Eliot’s style certainly’' docs suffer from 
too miicli erudition ; for, 'in the descri 2 :>tive and reflective 
passages, jind these are many, her diction is heavy, 
latKired iind burdened with ponderous Latin words. Her 
vocalnilary is large and, at times, nnconsciously ostenta- 
ticnis. Eornola, for some readers, is sjjoiled hy’’ too many 
gratuitous details, “dflio terrible masses of information, ’ ’ 
says Ijoslie Stciplien, “have jiiit out tlie fire.” In point 
of style tlie work of George Eliot is immoderately ana- 
lytic; she will resolve a scene or a complex -idea into its 
inirmte details and illustrations, she 'will enumerate 
indefatigably fact after fact and observation after obser- 
vatifui, and the result is a failure to express that soul of 
style, the underlying lyrical mood. One cannot see the 
woods for the trees. 


11 wever, even in these heavy passages, there are^ 
lightning flashes of ejiigram and imfiginaffon; there are 
tq'ac'ies of the artist’s band, toucl js of real beauty. 
Dorothea Brooke enters a room, and her coming, ■writes 
George Eliot, was like a “sudden and ifleasant change 
in the light.” A phrase like that reveals at once the 
eharacter of the girl, and her kinship with the sainted 
Tei'esa. IVlien Arthur Donnithorne, in Adam Bed&^ is 
hroqdiijg over his flirtation with Hetty, the author subtly 
observes, “,Xo gentleman, out of a ballad, could marrv a 


fnj-mer’s niece.” There are inuftitudes of such 
native thislies half concealed amid prose more 
dull. 


imagi- 
or less 
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INTEODUCTION 

liut. it the passages in the author’s own person 
are labored, the dramatic passages, where, the 

eh:ira<‘ters speak for theiriselves, are spontaneous and 
Vila], d'he men and women do not utter book-talk, 
llieysjxak phrases which throb witli life and. individu- 
ality. 'i’lie sharpness of oliservation, the homely illns- 
fr.'tli(‘n.<, the traits of imagination so noticeable in the 
ma'.hieab-d, are all within easy reach of Georg'o Eliot’s 
giarp. “'idiere\s allays twm ■’pinions,” says Mr. .Maeey 
to the tavern grmip, “(.hero’.s the ’pinion a man has of 
hlni.'en. and thero’s the ’pinion other folks have on him. 
d'liei'e’ti be two ’pinions about a, cracked bell, if the bell 
eonhi hear iisell.” Sirs. I’oyser, in Adam Bede, is no 
h'ss aphoristic., “For my part,” she says, “,I was never 
foinl o’ gentlefolk’s servants, tliey’ro mostly like the fine 
lady‘s fat dog,s, nayther good for barkin’ nor butcher’s 
meat, Imt on’y for show.” 

It has ]>ecn already noted tluit her zeal for analysis, 
for heajiing np details euumeratively, destroys the lyrical 
mood winch transforms mere -writing into art. This, 
nnfortmnutt^ly,. is too often the ease. But there are 
thjie.s wheti the poet’s impulse controls her, quiets her 
shar]) wits, and casts into the atmosphere of her iraagi- 
nuti(ji) i,in;.‘<!d)(iued magic of j)oetry. A heantiBd exam- 
j'le of tills Is found ar, the end of one of the clnqders of 
AUfdi where she speaks of the redeeming iiillii- 

o'c Ilf a little child in a shall <-red life. 

■*In tjiil il.-tys, (imni were ungels wlie <‘auie ami took men hy 
tie. hum! :unl li>il litem away from the city of dost nict ion, 
Wt* .ve. no wliito winged angc'is now. But yet nien are led 
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so tliat tljey look no more backward ; and the hand may be ?» 
little cliiUrs. ” 

III coming to a final decision concerning her style, 
after noting here and there some misused words, some 
popular solecisms, much heavy Latin verbiage, her tend- 
ency to sermonize and force the moral, and after noting, 
too, in her favor, a brilliancy of dialogue, a sparkling 
of epigram, a well considered accuracy of speech, one 
must say that the great merit of her hooks does not lie 
in tlie style. It is solid, so solid that at times it ob- 
scures the ligiit and the play of color ; but it lacks too 
frecjiiently that essential of great style, a lyrical enthu- 
siasm which kindles the emotions and compels, as by a 
magic open sesame, the imagination to open its doors to 
vistas of the hoautiful. 

II. ANALYSIS OF “SILAS MARNER”'^ 

The analysis of Silas Marner which follows will con- 
sider those points : purpose, plot, characters, description, 
dramatic incident, and didactic interpolations. These ; 
are standards which may be applied to very many, if 
not almost all, works of tlction. 

Purpose. George Eliot did not believe, with a certain 

modern school, that art should exist for art’s sake 

merely. In her view, art was vitally related to life, and 

particularly to conduct. She wrote therefore with an 

etiiica] a.s well as an artistic piirpose and with distinct 

designs upon the conscience, lii Silas Mm'rim^’hQv six- 

ti.siic ]Hjrpose was to give a picture of life in a remote 

English village; her ethical purfiOse was, in her own 

♦ Civc tlif' liook :i raiiid iirrli!uin'''’y muling before proceeding to make 
a criticul Ktudy, 
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plir;i.«o, to wt ‘in a strong light the remedial influences 
of pure, naiivnfl, htiman relations.” Silas Marner, after 
I0.SS of Ills gold, is without any interest which could 
makc3 his life worth tiie living; hut -with the coming 
of Eppio the dorinant linnum affections are awakvmed 
in Ills lieart and iie becomes oni'e more at peace* with 
God and his fellowmon. 

Th« Ftot. The story is exceedingly simple. A 
weaver, falsely accused of tlieft, is driven from his lioine 
and friends in Ijantern rai'd. The injustice of his fate 
caiwes him to revolt in his hewt against God and to 
become a inisanilirope. He emigrates to a distant vil- 
lage, lives in a hermit’s solitude and centers his efforts 
upon t iie hoarding of gold. 'I’lien his money is mysteri- 
ously taken from him, and, for a lime, Ids life is a blank. 
One night, in a storm, a ivaif, ti. lielpless cliild, comes 
siraving Ity chance to his doin’, 'i’lie lonely man takes 
her ill, cares for lier, learns to love her, and tliis love, 
taking Ihe place of his former miser's greed, redeems 
his lost human nature and makes nim mice more a man, 
T’herc is au e})isode, as is usually the ease, coimected 
with the ]) 1 ot and giving breadth and background to 
tiie story. 'Die episode concerns the foi-tunes of Ciodfrey 
('ass, tiie sipiire’s son. He lias foolishly married a 
Woman of low station, and, too late, lie recognizes the 
mistake; the marriage, liowever, iiu.s not been made 
public. His failier, and, indeed, lie, him.self, di'siro 
his all iuiice with a young ludy of the village. Godfimy 
temporizes, iiojnng that sometliing may turn iij) to rid 
him of his wife and t|je necessity of acknowledging his 
cliihi. The woman freezes to deaih in a storm, and 
(«odfi'<y, (dierishiug Ids secret, inuri'ies A'anev Lamniete.r. 
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The episode, so important that this technical term 
seems hardl_y descriptive, is connected deftly with the 
plot by Diinstaii, (Jodfrey’s worthless brother, who steals 
Mariier’s money, and by Eppio, who, after years of life 
and love '^vith Marner, proves to be the unacknowledged 
child of Godfrey. 

'i’lie Idots, after all, are but minor elements in 
catuactei-H. iiovel ; plot-iiiakiiig is a ehea|) kind of 
inveiitioii. Sha.kspero borrowed nearly all of his stories; 
the ;|ilots of Thaelveriiy are more makeshifts, and tliose 
of Dickens are, nsinilly, nielodramatic and sensational, 
llnimnity is most interested in itself, and the absorbing 
intorest in a great novel is derived from the human cliar- 
aoters. It is in character-drawing that George Eliot 
excels — some critics, indeed, in this regard, ranking her 
with Shakspere. ■ The cliaraeters in her books, as we 
have noted, are not photographs or sketches taken in a 
single pose or moment of time ; they are souls developing 
and transforming amid the tortures of the inquisitorial 
chfimbor of experience. It is essential then, in studying 
tliesc men and women, to note, first of all, their, traits— the 
foibles, tlie faults, the virtues and vices of each— and 
iiirthe]', to observe how their natures unfold., weaken or 
htrf.mgilien under the stress of crises demanding judgment 
and action. In SHa.i Murner-we can divide these- persons 
into three grcnips: first, the upper cmcle of Village 
g«;nihdolk, the (.'ass i'auiily, the Lammeters, the Gimns— 
thti pcfiple, (.hat is, who give the social standards ; then 
the group of village gossips and wise-acres, the plain 
folk who haunt the hbaiidiow l^veim, the 

la.ndlord, Mr. .lilacev, Mr. Tookey and Mr. Dowlas ; and, 
last of all, and cliief of all, Silas Marner, living for r. he 



’\Yiiiilir<»p. Tlio student sliould learn to cliarac- 
l,t rizc pi oftli* in dotail, and to contrast their natnres, 
ol'sci’tinp tlic cliajigcs wrought between tlie begimiiiig 
lunl tlsf close of llie story ; ho should study, for exam- 
ple, ('•'•ila-; Ylarner’s misanthropy, Nancy Liininieter’s 
pnnlf'ry. Ejijiii'Y siuibeam witchery, Dolly YVinthrop’s 
hilll! in tlM‘ ii!i, ,1.1*11 Ihovickaice, and (todfrey’s lack of 
eourag:*.' \diiai, hieing the consequences of his own acts. 

In a novel, in addition to character study, 
f.tesi:;rijitio«H. {'[jero IS alwajs rnoro or less <iescriptiori. 
TIds corresponds to tlie scenery and st{|ge-setti.ng of a 
play. .I)os(;:ri]')t]ov)s are most elfoetiTo wlien they repro- 
dnee a real , at;mos])h,ere, full of locail color, local traits 
ainl individual details. In Sikfs Marner tliere are 
faitlifal pictures of Lauteni Yard, Ilaveloe, tire ale-room 
at the Rainbow, tlie Iralls of tire Cass House, the Stone- 
pits am;l the cottage of Silas M'arner. In. these the acts 
of .the little, di'ama take place. Local and provincial 
touclies arc .‘^cen in the village .superstitions, tho nrys- 
hruuis regard for Murnc! Iiocausc of liis sup]>osedIy 
unuai.iira] powiTS over disen.se, The diseus.sion coneei’n- 
itur glu)']'-', the pr'iiy rivalries of llu* vilhige despots, all 
of whieli ioe;ili;o* aiid Iiidividiifdme the jdaee. In hold- 
rug Ur- rji'-.' to frii'tM 1 he .‘inllu.r giv'..-, a true pertraiinre 
of ;l iivuviueia! Eisgii^h einuiiy in (lie days ladore rail- 
roads ffiu'iei] {jii* kingdom with a (.‘itluveh of iron, 
nramrou' nu\el. a a'eod novel, nnist be a, narra.fi've 

nirKU-iii-. (j;nnasi acts. Y'ealiliuve a lenipiatloii 

to ski|! hiii;fili‘-.i-ri]il ioiss: hut Ui'llon vilalizes a liuok and 
niahes the .story dramatic. There is in YfA/'6‘ J/cr/n;r a 
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moderate amount of dramatic incident— the accusation 
ami casting of lots in Lantern Yard, the quarrel of the 
Cass brothers, the dispute at the ale-house, the theft of 
the money, the Yew Year party, the coming of Eppie, 
the renmiciatioii of her father in Maimer’s cottage, and. 
tlie return yisit to Lantern Yard, Mo one of these inci- 
dents is wildly exciting, it is true; but excitement is not 
one of tile author’s ambitions. Her farorite dramatic 
method in tliis book is to liayo a group gathered for some 
coin monplace, purpose, and then to make some one, like 
the inessenger in. a Greek phiy, rush in to announce an 
important bit of news. In this wm}'’ Silas, discorering 
his money g:one, breaks in upon the ale-honse debate; 
the discovery of the liody of Godfrey’s wdfe interrupts 
the hiew Year’s party at the Led House; and in a similar 
way is announced the finding of tlie remains of Dunstan. 
Tliis method is a striking feature of George Eliot’s 
dramatic construetion and its etfectiveness should be duly 
noted. 

Duiactic George Eliot’s weakness is her incessant 
interpoiatioiss. oyer-zealous desire to preach. She 
was II iinsually serious and never lost an opportunity to 
addre.ss the conscience or to make observations on the 
abstract or general principles of hninan nature, “Her 
books are croivded with teaching of the most positive 
eliaracter,” wTites Mr. Cooke in his able study of her 
work. This unconcealed didacticism is artistically a 
very great blemish and there are many who wish she 
had* been Ic'.ss of the preacher and more of the artist, 
.'dili i|te.-:(.' interpolations, these iinwelcome intrusions, are 
there, and tluuigh they interrupt the story, and dampen 
the reader’s enthusiasm, we cannot by wishing conjure 
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f'licni :iiviiy. We nnist lake tlio ^voinaii’s M-ork as it; is 
a.h'.i iiP . 0 fJiiuiks for tlio gift., 'i'lu' didackic parts ar< 
1;!;'./ doses of modiciiio, nn[deas:nif, laaliaps, ’nuL jc-t the;, 
itjssr^ us better and stronger; tla‘,v det'pea ottr redecLiv;.; 
|•^>'u-^ra tutd our insight itito ittiiiian n.-diiK;. J-’ortri' 
nalsay. M/trnnr is freiir Cttru! anyoiher of iier htiokii 
f-.'.su -Jicse lapses, tiud, for tills reason, pivse-i-jes a. unique 
art:,',[i{j eluirm. There arc, it is iruo, 1ua-c and tlicrc, 
;-on.e ab.'-frax't digt essiotis erou in .do/r/ver, but tin-v 
jiover ittijg and weariKonie, ’i'hc sindoni;, iji piesii-ig, 
isi.iv siuijdv note this as a e.ha.rtuderistif’ trait of Ot'crgc 
Jd'oi'K usual stylo, and rejolec- tiiat in tlie present in- 
the tendeney is more lujnojod in bmieli tlisii; 
in oliservance. 

lit. BIBLIOGltAPHl’—LIFE 

T/->' Life nf Geoi'{jf> Elioit br 0>.f'ar Brownins?, iji ti-e Oreat 
Vrrh ‘eirt’ series. Written i\v ari ij'!tvu''a.te frirmi A gouf) 
iiiirofinetoi'y Ijook. 

(>r'ir;fc Blhit: by Mathilde Bliiifi A more extejnsivo trern- 
Tnos'i than that by Mr. Browidng. 

Elini's Life: ]jy J. W. Cross, It con.sists of her < o'-'"- 
f(‘rs editetl and arranged by ]jer hnst/und. Tins is tin- 
st-’i n'iar.d biography. 

(iiiirae Eliot; n Critical St nit ij of her Life. Wrltrihj.‘i a.nd 
Philu;i:‘]fh!j; by George Willis Cot •ike. A sehfilarly and peue- 
tralhea [deee of exposition; a book rrell wort.li buying for 
wjio wish a deep appreciation of ilie thought of Georg-. 

Eliot. 

A Lht of Oi'iiical En'o/!f,‘i critk Tran, scripts. 

Edicitrrl EomV'n; in Filiidiat in Lfh-valiur, 77<10-fpp;’; Tin 
nvet ii!i|>ortnnt personality in L.t wori.;.! i;. Iter second self 
Fhe ef.c.donm.s hut doo.s«not hiite; slio lias synpiathy for ah 
eriMt :res. tier Engliish ]and,seii]>ns an; in tJ-e Planner of Goa 
U’ v;>Ai with ronidn soft eolor. Fa,-i •. In Iku- nnnd grnnf 
tftetnst'ihes into imnal iaivs. iake shows that out. of evii aup’’'* 
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coins evii. Her religious creed is the necessity of self-- 
reiiuiioiation. For breadth of sympathy, for power of inter- 
preting the rarer and more intense experiences of men, she 
ranks with Siiaksp era. 

Fiv-deriG Harrison; in, Early Victorian Literature: She 
lias been called a modern Shakspere. Her pliilosophy and 
science mar her artistic gifts. Her success in uniting specu- 
lation and art is far from complete. Her works ai'e not spon- 
taneous, not buoyant enough, Slie was not a born narrator. 
Silas Marner comes nearer a great success than her more 
eiaborode works; there is little science or book learning in it. 
Her work would have been more enjoyable if she had taken 
less pains. Tliough she raised the art of romance to a higher 
plane, slie was more of a thinker than an artist. 

Richard Holt Hutton; in Essays on Literary Oriticisni: 
Her remarkalile featui’e is the “striking combination of a 
very deep speculative power with a great deal of realistic 
imagination. ’ She is the novelist, not of surface manners 
but of the inward life. Roinola is her greatest work. “The 
only flaw I can see in George Eliot’s intellect consists in her 
attempt.s to conform her mind cheerfully to facts against 
which slie inwardly rebels. . . . George Eliot, with a faith 
like that of her own Dinah, would, to my mind, be one of 
the greatest intellectual personages the world has ever seen. 
Faith would have vitalized her genius.” 

Joliu MorUy; in Miscellanies, Volume III: She is “mag- 
nificent but unreadable.” She possesses limitless per- 
sistency of application. Her unbelief was an intellectual 
necessity. In one of her own letters she says: “I have too 
profound a conviction of the efficacy that lies in all sincere 
faith and the spiritual blight that comes from no-faith, to 
have any negative propaganclism in me.” She is a “wise, 
bemgtiant soul,” aud her character is most to be appreciated. 
Her ri.ietry i.s not interesting, her fiction is lacking in fancy, 
iliu.sinn and enchantment. 

Edwnwi Rehrpy in Essays on English Literature: You note 
m her face timidily and the need of sympathy and affection, 
in her, there is a dominion of I'eason over passion, of reflection 
5ver .spontaneity, Her philosophy is a gently sad one. She 
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■livings tlij; iiitorior p^*^y pns.'jionR. Sho lacks thte 

cxj.-'rit‘fii"o of the trnnl»les, exciteruenlK ;uid ('{isoniers of love. 
In her <i\vn \vor4s,~‘*1}ie higluxst virtue is that courage whiob 
cau <-lo without narcotic.s.” 


TOi'K’W I'fMt Tiii'IMES AND DlScrPSTOXf? 


Much «)f tlif! following tojiics ina,y ]je Lakrui a;' the 
jei't of St short theme to Ite road and (2ritieis(?d iti class 
or lliov'c italics may all Itc cliscassed orall}-', Xo rofer- 
mi'-e.s ;iro given, siiico it is bettor for the pupil to find 
for himself tlu! laets ami the details. Tlio more im- 
port atit lopie.s iire mtirkcd with tiu tibierisk. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

Ik: ilie clays when the H:pimiiiig- wheels^ hummecT bnsily 
ill tlie iarm houses — and even great ladies, clothed in 
Bilk and, throad-hice, had. their toy spinning-wheels of 
})olisliod oak t-here might be seen in districts far away 
among the lanes, or deep in the bosom of the hills, cer- 
tiun jiailid nndersized men, who, by the side of the 
bmwny ^eoiintry-folk, looked like the remnants of a 
disinlierited race. The shepherd’s dog barked fiercely 
wirnn one of these alien-looking men Ippeared oTZ 
upland, dark against the early winter sunset; for what 
dog likes a fignre^bent under a heavy bag?— and these 
pale men rarely stirred abroad without that mysterious 
burden. The shepherd liimself, thougii he had o-ood 
reason to believe tJiat the bag hM iiothing but flaxen 
tiireaA or else the long rolls of strong linen spun from 
Cnat thread, was not quite sure that this trade of weav- 
liig, indisi^nsaWfi^ though it was, could be carried on 
eniiiely witliout the help of the Evil One. In that far- 
alr tnne snperstidon clung easily round every person or 
Jiat was at all unwonted, or even intermittent and 

* t'be pedlar or the 

‘ I'm- inn,- iw-n' in- liciited 
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or llu‘j.r origin; and liow was a man to be 
•‘spInintHl iin]jv..s you at least knew somebody wdio knew 
his lather atul mother? To the peasants of old times, 
too world outside their own direct expeirieiice ivas a 
rep if as of vagnentss and mystery; to their niitravelled 
rloandif !i, Ktaiii of wandering was a conception as dim as 
t!H‘ wiiiier life of tlwi swallows that came back with the 
Oirieg; iiesl i'\f;n a settler, if he came from distant 
paiis, liurdly evts’ e(‘ased to be viewed with a remnant of 
ilxfrn.-'f. wliif'li wfHiid have prevented any surprise if a 
l(»ng coniTc of inoll'misive conduct on his part had ended 
ill tiu' fMamhi.-.-ittn fif a crime; especially if he had any 
■epufaiion for knowledge, or showed any skill in handi- 
craft. Ail cleverness, whether in the rapid nse of that 


folk, born and bred in a visible manner, were mostly 
not over-wdse or clever — at least, not beyond such a mat- 
ter as knowing the signs of the weather ; and the process 
by which 3'a]>id% and dexterity of any kind w^ere 
acqniriid was so hidden, that they partook of the 

nature of conjuring, m this ivay it came to pass that 
those scattered linen-weavers — emigrants from the town 
iiito tlie country — were to the last regarded as aliens by 
their rustic neighbours, and usually contracted the 
eccentric habits which belong to a state of loneliness. 

U” years of this century, such a linon-wcaver, 

named iSihis yfarner, worked at his vocation in -a stone 
rot (ago that stood among tlio nutty hedgerows near the 
village of KaveloQj and not far from, the edge of a 
deserted stoue-piy The questionable sound of Silas’s 
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loom, so iinIfkG tlio natural clieerful trotting of the win- 
f iiowing machine, or the simpler rhythm of the flail, had 
a half -fearful fascination for the Eaveloe boys, who 
1 wonid often leave off their nutting or birds’-nesting to 
peep in at the window of the stone cottage, counher- 
balfiiicing a certain awe at the mysterious aotion of the 
t loom, by a pleasant sense of scornful su]3eriority, drawn 
fiofii the mockery of its alternating noises, along with 
I tiui bent, tread-mill attitude of the weaver. Bnt' some- 
i tinioa it Inijipened that Marner, pausing to adjust an 

' in egnlai ity in his thread, became aware of the small 

f Sf'onndreis, and, thongli eliary of his time, he liked their 
' intrusion so ill that he would descend from his loom, 
and, opening the door, would fix on them a gaze that 
. was always enough to make them take to their legs in 
i terror. For how was it possible to believe that those- 
larg^, brown protuberant eyes in Silas Marner’s pale face 
r really saw nothing very distinctly that was not close to 
I them, and not rather that their dreadful stare could dart 

I cramp, or rickets, or a wry month at any hoy who hap- 

IJened to be in the rear? They had, perhaps, heard 
. their fathers and mothers hint that Silas Marner could 
cure folk’s rheumatism if he had a mind, and add, still 
I more darkly, that if yon could only speak the devil fair 
enough, ho might save you the cost of the doctor. Such 
f^i rauge. lingering echoes of the old demon-worship might 
, pr^riiap, even now be caught by the diligent listener 
: the groy-haired peasmitry; for the rude mind 

1 <iiflicnity ahsociates the ideas of power and benig- 
miy. A slnidnwy eoiu-.cption of power that by much 
persuasion can be indmicd to refrain from iiillictino- 
1 :- harm, is tl.e shape most easily taken by the sense of the 
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i.'-IMo in Ibe minds of men wlio have always been 
•j!ve-S‘-d {‘lose by primitive wants, and to wdioni a life of 
iifii'd tod ih-B iiever been illiiminated by any eiitiiiisiastic 
’■fb-iuii.-' faiii). To tiveiii jariii and misliap present a far 
nddiw rnii'j,n of ]x)ssii>!litics than gladness and enjoymeiit: 
rirf- ion is almost barren of the images that 

b !■(.' (it'ire and hope, but is all overgrown by recollec- 
?imi4 rfia,t area, perpetual pasturo to fear. “Is tlieiuj 
any! inun ymi can fancy that you would like to eat?' ’ I 
C'cer ,-;;id tn old labouring man, who was in liis last 
db'K.-y. and n no had refused all the food bis wife had 
« hVo'd him. “No,” he answered, “I’ve never been 
r.sed tft nothing but common victual, and I (san’t eat 
tha(.” Experience had bred no fancies in liiin that 
could I’in'.'je the- phantasm of appetite. 

And {faveloo was a village where many of the old 
cohoes lingered, nndrowued by new voices. Not that, it 
n-as oiic of those barren parislies lying on the outskirts 
of civiliriation— inhabited by meagre sheep and thiiily- 
scutiered shepherds : on the contrary, it lay in the ricli 
central plain of what we are pleased to call IMerry Eng- 
iand, and hold farinspivhicli, speaking from a spiritual 
point of view, paid highiy-desirable tithes.^ But it was 
iiGft!led in a snug ovoll-wootled hollow, quite an hour’s 
Journey on horsebaek from any turnpike, where it Ayas 
nciVt'r rea(-hi‘d Iw tlio vil‘»rai.ions of the coach-horn, or of 
pulhc opinion. It was an important-lookitig village, 
with a. fine old chundi ;uid large churchyard in the'hetirt 
of it, and two or fjireo large*, hrick-and-sfone homestoadH, 
with well-walltal ordiards and ornanumtal weathercocks, 

*TtiH tenth part of a man’s iu(',onie, demanded by the 
cljuj-tdi. 
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standiiig close rspon the road, and lifting more impos- 
ing Ironts tliiui the rectory, which peeped from among 
I:.fu3 trees on tlie other side of the churchyard: — a Tillage 
wJiicii showed at once the summits of its social life, and 
told the practised eye that there was no groat park and 
Tvipnor-lionpe in the vicinity, but that there were several 
chiefs in Ituvcloo -who could farm badly quite at their 
c:isr<, dr.T, ring enough money from their bad farming, in 
iliosc war f lines, to live in a rollicking fashion, and keep 
if joily ^‘Iiridinus, Whitsun,* and Easter tide. 

li n'ic 111 teen years since iSilas Marner had first come to 
liuvdoc; he was then simply a pallid young man, with 
proiuiiieiit short-sighted brown 03^8, whose appearaiioe 
would bare liad notliing strange for people of average 
cnil.nre ami osperieuce, but for the villagers near whom 
fj(3 imd come to settle it had mysterious peculiarities 
m-hich, corresponded with tlie exceptional, nature of his 
occupation, and Iiis adront from an nnknown region 
(rnlled “Mortli’ard. ” So had his way of life he 
invited no corner to step across Ms door-sill,, and he 
iimcji* strolled into the village to drink a pint at the 
Eaiiibow, or to gossip at the wheelwright’s .^ he sought 
110 man or woman, save for the purposes o.f Ms calling, 
or m order to snpplydiimself with necessaries ; and it 
V7US soon c]e;u' i:o tlie Jlaveloe lasses that he would never, 
urge ono of tiiooi to accept liinnagainst her will— -quite 
ii< ij he bad lu-ird tbeni declare that they Avoiild never 
nmrry a (h.-ad num. come to life againv; 

.diinw't’ s pcmonalitv was not without another ground 
Jmi! his pahf face and nucxamiiJed eyes; for to 
■luidney. the moh3 -ea.i:cl ier, uvm’ riMr that one evenin g as 
® Tlie seventh .SujKlav ufttiv Easter, 
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ie was retnrnijig homeward lie saw Silas Marner leaning 
against a stile with a heavy bag on his back, instead of 
resting the bag on the stile as a man in his senses would 
have done; and that, on coming up to him, he saw that 
Marner ’s eyes w^ere set like a dead man’s, and he spoke 
to liim, imd shook him, and his limbs were stiff, and his 
hands clutch’d the bag as if the^y’d been made of iron; 
tmfc just as be made np his mind that the weaver was 
dead, ho came all right again, like, as you might say, in 
the winking of an eye, and said “Good night,” and 
W'«E't.d off. All this Jem swore he had seen, more by 
laikeii tliat it was the very day be had been mole-cateii- 
iug on Squire Cass’s land, down by the old saw-pit. 
Some said Marner must have been in a “fit,” a word 
whieh seemed to explain things otherwise incredible; 
but the argumentative Mr.,. clerk of the parish, 
ebook his bead, and asked if anybody was ever known 
to go off in a fit and not fall down. A fit was a stopke, 
wasn’t it? and it was in the nature of a stroke to partly 
take away the ii.se of a man’s limbs and throw him on 
the pariali, if he’d got no children to look to. hl’o, no; 
it was no stroke tliat would let a man stand on his legs, 
like a liorse between the shafts, and then walk off as 
FOOD as y<iu can say “Gee!” lint there might be such 
a iljing as a mau’.s soul being loose from his body, and 
going out and in, like a bird out of its nest and back; 
and tliat. was how folks got over-wise, for they went to 
school in this shell-less stale to those wdio could leach 
them more than their neighbours could learn with their 
five sonse.s and the , parson. And where did Master 
Muriier get bis knowledge of herbs from — and charms 
too, if he liked to give them away? Jem Rodney’s story 
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was no more than what might liare been expected by 
aiijl)c)dy who had seen how Marner had cured Sally 
Oates, and made her sleep like a baby, when her heart 
liud been beating enough to burst her body, for two 
months and nioi’o, while she had been under the doc- 
tor s care. He might cure more folks if he would; but 
ho was worth speaking fair, if it was oiilj'’ to keep him 
from doing you a mischief. 

It was partly to this vague fear that Marner av as in - 
dcbl ed tor protecting him from the persecution that his 
singularities miglit have draAvn upon him, but still 
more to the fact that, the old linen-Aveaver in theneigli- 
bouring parisli of Harley being dead, his handicraft 
made liim a highly AAmlconu} settlor to the richer liouse- 
AViA’es of the district, and oven to the more provident 
cottagers, Avho had their little stock of yarn at the 
year’s end. Their sense of his usefulness would have 
counteracted any repugnance or susjDicion which AA^as 
not confirmed by a deficiency in the quality or the tale^ 
of the cloth he AA-ove for them. And the years had 
rolled on Avithout producing any change in the impres- 
sions of the neighbours concerning Marner, except the 
change from novelty to habit. At the end of fifteen 
A ears the Ilaveloe men said just the same things about 
Sihw Marner as at the heginningf they did not say tliera 
((uite so often, hut they believed them much more 
•sfrongiy when they did say them. There Avas only one 
important addition which the years had brought: it ; 
was (hat Muster Marner had laid by a fine sight of 
nnmcy soniowhere, and that he tfould buy up ‘Tiio-o-er 
men” Hian Inmself. 

’The iia>usAireiuont ; ‘‘talo-Msakin to ‘‘taU^^^tolce^ac^^ 
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fill’ %v]iile opinion (‘onoonun.ic bini bad remame(3 
iH'urly .'■iui.ioiiarv, and Lis daiiy Indiils had presented 
seurc-ely any vkil)]o ehaiip'o, i\{arn(']’”s inward life had 
been u ]ii-lory and a nielainorjiliobis, as that of every 
fervid nanu’omust ha wlnn! it Ini' Jled, or been con- 
denniod tosolilude, iiis life. Indore iu3 caame to Ilave- 
L<e. had been lilied with tlie inovenient, the mental 
ai'tirliy, Jiisd flit>e1o«e fe'Jhiwsiiip, which, in that day as 
in lids, fuarkt'd ilie iih* an ariham early incor|)oraf.ed 
in a narrow reiiaions soet, m Lore the ]K)orest hijmaii has 
the of diniiiijyuishin;,!,' liiinsolf Ity gifts of speecdi, 

aiid liar, at ilio very least, tlie v eight of a silent voter in 
tile govennneiit of his eoinniiiiiity. Miirner was highly 
ihonght of in that little hidden world, known to itself as 
tile cbina-h iissein’oling in. Lantern Yard ; he was believed 
lo-beayoung man of exemplary life and ardent faith; 
and a pt'Ciiliar interest hail been centred in him ever 
fiince he iiiid fallen, at” a prayev-moeling, into a mysteri- 
ous rioidity and suspension of eonbcionsness,^ which, last- 
ing for an hour or more, Imd been mistaken for death. 
To have sought a lueditail explanation for this piienome- 
•non would have been held by Silas himself, as well as by 
Jn.« miiiist(>r and fellow-members, a wilful self-exclusion 
from the spiriinal signilicance tiiat luiglit lie therein. 
WljH was evidently a lirotlier selected for a peculiar dis- 
cipliiio: and though theelTort to inter {wet this disci])liue 
was discouraged by the .alKsenee, on his part, of any 
spiririial \iV'ioii during liis outward tranee, yet it was 
heiicved l»y liimself and others tlrnt its otTeet was eoioi in 

A catnlppUe .state, bc.li(>vot1 liy tlie superstitious to duo 
to .siipeniat.aral inlluonce, aud to contain luysLerious revela- 
tions by unseen powers. Qiinpare tlie ^ isions of Joan of Arc. 
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all accession of light and. fervour. A less trutlifiil man 
than he might have been tempted into the subsequent 
creation of a vision in the form of resurgent memory ; a 
less sane man might have believed in such a creation; 
but Silas was both sane and honest, though, as with 
many honest and fervent men, culture had not definei. 
a, ny channels for his sense of mystery, and so it spread 
itself over the proper pathway of inquiry and knowledge, 
lie had inherited from hiia mother some acquaintance 
witli medicinal herbs and their preparation — a little 
store of wisdom which she had imparted to him as f 
solemn bequest — but of late years he had had doubt& 
about the lawfulness of applying this knowledge, .believ- 
ing that lierbs could have no etlicacy without prayer, 
and tliat prayer might suffice without herbs ; so that his 
inlierited deliglit to wander through the fields in search 
of foxglove and dandelion and coltsfoot, began to wear 

to him the character of a temptation. .p|| 

Among the. members of his church there was one 
young man, a ‘little older than himself , with whom he 
had long lived in such close friendship that it was thb 
custom of ilieir Lantern Yard brethren to call them 
»I>avid and Jof|athan, The reud name of the friend was 
Wiliiain Dane/ and he, too, was regarded as a shining 
Itistaiu.'G of yoiitliM piety, though somewhat given to 
over-severity towards w'caker brethren, and to be so 
da^^zietl l)ybisowii light as to hold himself wiser than 
his teachers. .But wliaiover blemishes otiiers might dis- 
cern in W iiliiim, to his friend’s mind ho ivas faultless; 
for Maruer hud one of those impressible self-doubting 
natures wliiih. at an inexqioricnced age, admire impera- 
tiveness and lean on con,tra.dictioii. The expression of 
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irnsting’ simplicity in Maruer’s face, lieiglitened by that 
ah.-ciice of special observatioiij that defenceless, deer-like 
gaze belongs to lai'ge prominent eyes, was strongly 
eoiiJ lasted by the self-cornplaeent suppression of inward 
triiim))]:! that lurked in the narrow slanting eyes and 
compressed lips of William Dane. One of the most 
fr'afpii'iit topics of courersation beLwecn. the two friends 
■^vas Assurance of salvation: Silas confessed that, lie could 
never arrival at anj’tbing higher than hope mingled with 
fear, and listeneil witli lojiging wonder when William 
d(‘c]ai“cd that he had possessed tiiisliaken assurance ever 
siuct*, in the period of liis cotivei’sioM, he had dreamed 
tlia!. he saw the words “calling and election sure” stand- 
ing liv themselvas on a white page in the open Bible, 
.Such colloquies have occupied many a pair of pale- 
fae(?(l weavers, wliase unnurtured souls have been like 
young winged things, fluttering forsaken in the 
twilight. 

It had seemed to the unsuspecting Silas that the friend- 
ship iiad suffered no chill even from his formation of 
another attachment of a closer kind. For some months 
lie iiad been engaged to a young servant-woman, 'waiting 
only for a little increase in their mutual savings in order 
to their marriage; and it was a great delight to him, that 
Harah did not object to William’s occasional presence in 
their Sunday interviews. It was at this point in their 
histoiy that Silas’s cataleptic fit occurred during the 
prayer meeting; and amidst the various queries and 
expressions of interest addressed to him by his fellow- 
mombfcvs, William’s suggestion alone Jarred wulh the 
gcuer.'il sympathy towards a brotlier thus singled out fgr 
special dealings. He observed that, to him, this tra,tice 
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looked more like a Tisitatibn of Satan than a proof, of 
divine favour, and exhorted his friend to see that he hid 
no accursed thing within his soul. Silas, feeling hound 
to accept rebuke and admonition as a brotherly ofiioe, 
felt no resentment, but only jiain, at his friend’s doubts 
coiieerning' him; and to this was soon added some 
anxiety at the perception that Sarah’s manner towards 
him began to exhibit a strange ductnation between an 
effort at an increased manifestation of regai’d and invoh 
mitary signs of shrinking and dislike. He asked her if 
she wished to break off their engagement; but she denied 
this; their engagement was known to the church, and 
had been recognised in the prayer meetings; it could 
not be broken off without strict investigation, and 
tSaiah could render no reason that would he sanctioned 
by the feeling of the community. At this time the 
senior deacon was taken dangerously ill, and, being a 
childless widower, he was tended night and day by some 
of the^ younger brethren or sisters. Silas frequently 
took his turn in the night-watching with William, the 
one relieving the other at two in the morning. The 
old man, contrary to expectation, seemed to be on the 
Way to recovery, when one night Silas, sitting up by his 
bedside, observed that his usual audible breathing had 
ceased. The candle was bur niug low, and he had to 
lift It to s{?e tlie patient’s face distinctly. Examination 
convinced him that the^ deacon was dead- — had been ' 
dead some time, for the limbs were rigid. Silas asked 
mniself if ha hud been asleep, and looked at the clock - 
a ^is already four in the morning. How was it that 
Udhnm Iniu, not come? In much anxiety he went to 
t>eek for lielp, and soon there were several friends 
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f^sembled in the bouse, the minister among ttem, while 
8ils went jiway to his work, wishing he could liaw met 
uhiin^ f.) knciw tljc reason of his noii-iippearauce. 

of 8’oioo- to seek 

r"' Mi!ii.':ni came, jiiui with Iiim the iiiinisteia 

hini to Lantern Yard, to meet 
IhfM'hmvh memhers Ibore; and to his iiK|iiirjcoiicorii- 
in,a I a. f-aiisc^ of ihe Hiimraoris the only reply was, “You 
^ ‘’•''Lhiii'j: further Tf as said niitil Silas wnis 

watrd m the w'sfrj, in front of the minister, with the 
*'y^s of thr,Me who to him rei'srescmted God’s people fixed 
folenm T upon hnn. Then the minister, taking out a 
f'b-wed it to Silas, and asked him if he 
>..<■» M'l.iTO h,:h„.l l,ft that blifo? Silas said, ii« did 
wnmyhnt ho ha.', ioft it anywhere out of his own 
]J0il>etpm,, he was trembling at this strange inteiToga- 
fioii . lie was then exhorted not to hide his sin, but to 
e.mi,jss am repent. The knife had been found in the 
bme.m j, Uo depmded deacon’s bedside— found in the 
phcj where the mtle_ bag of church money had lain, 
'ionii 1 “P"'”" “‘“self had seen the day before, 

cor d it ' that bag; and whose hand 

win ttai of the man to whom the knife 

^ . • oi some time Siias was mute with astonish- 

“Tki ,T"l l'” ?’ ^ toiow noth- 

ioibimr l,oH>ire'“° *relling; yon will find 

no nog but tnree ponnd fire of mr own sarinws wliieh 

1\ , Jnim none kT,„ws 1 1.avo had these six moidhs,”. .-U 
h r \\ dliam groaned, Imt ii,„ ■ 

, Tlk monei 

1 nin le night last past, and no man was with orir 
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departed brother but you, for William Dane deelares to us 
that he was hindered by sudden sickness from going to 
take bis place as usual, and you yourself said that he j 

bad not come ; and, moreover, you neglected the dead 

body.” 

“I must have slept,” said Silas. Then after a pause, 
lie added, “Or I must have Lad another visitation like 
tliat wbicli you liave all seen me under, so that the thief 
must have come and gone while I was not in the body, . 
l)ut out- of the body. But, I say again, seai’cb me and 
my dwelling, for I bavo been nowhere else.” 

'I’lse Siiarch was made, and it ended — in William 
Dane’s fiinling the well-known bag, empty, tucked 
l)eliind the eliest of drawers in Silas’s chamber! On 
tills h/illiarn esliorted bis friend to confess, and not to 
bide Lis sin any longer. Silas turned a look of keen 
reproacdi on him, and said, “William, for nine years 
that we have gone in and out together, have you ever 
know 11 me tell a lie? But God will clear me.” 

“Brother,” said William, “bow do I know what you 
may have done in the secret chambers of your heart, to 
give Satan an advantage over you?” 

Silas was still looking at his friend. Suddenly a deep 
flnsli came over his face, and be was about to spealc 
impefcnonsly, when he seemed checked again by some 
Inward shock, that sent the flush back and made him 
iireiiibicn But ^ last lie spoke feebly, looking at 
Willkra.". ■ 

“I renuunlicr now—the knife wasn’t in my pocket.” 

. William said, “I know nothing of whakyou mean.” 

'j’hi- oilier ]'iersofis present, however, began to inquire 
when' Silas meant to say that the knife was, but he 
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would give do further explanation: he only said, “1 
am, sore stricken; I can say nothing. God will clear 

DM?,” 

thi t]K‘ir return to the vestry there wais further deliber- 
afion. Any resort to legal measures for ascertaining the 
cnijirit was contrary to the principles of the cliureh in 
L:ni!ern I'ard, according to w'hi(3li prosecution was for- 
hiddcii to (’hristiana, even had the case held less scandal 
in ilie <‘ont}niniify. But the members were bound to 
take nt, her measures for llnding ppljj^e truth, and they 
re-*.]^cd on j.i-aying :ind drawiti|^ots.} This resolution 
can be a grosuid of surprise only td'tJiose who are uiuic- 
'jimhitcd with that oiiscii re religions life which has gone 
on iji the alloys of onr towns. Silas knelt with" his 
hrethiam, relying on his own innocence being certitied 
i»y immediate diviiio interference, but feeling that there 

was sorrow mid mourning behind for him even then^ 

that liis trust in man had been crnellj bruised. The 
flechml that Silas Marner was rjuiliy. He #as 
solemnly suspended from chnreh-mGmbership,,and called 
upon to render np the stolen money: only on confession, 
as the sign of repentance, could he be received once 
more within the folds of the church. Marner listened 
ID silence. At hist, when every one rose to depart, he 
went towiinls William Dane and said, in a voice shaken 
by airnatiun — 

“'I'lie last time I remember using my knife, wms wliou 
I took li, Old, to cut a, strap for you. I don’t rememl.cr 
putting in' n 111 y pocket again. Jui?/, stole the money, 

>Tlie religious sr,ct to which Marner belonged fMlowe,] 
far a,s pos.sibIo, the customs of Biblical times. TiiG method 
of discro\-enng a smner recalls the iucidont of Jonah ♦ 
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and you have woven a plot to lay the ein at my door. 
But you may prosper^ for all tliat : there is no Just Go(| 
that governs the earth righteously, but a God of lies, 
that bears witness against the innocent.” 

There was a general shudder at this blasphemy, 

William said meekly, “I leave our brethren to Judge 
whether this is the voice of Satan or not. I can do 
nothing but. pray for you, Silas.” 

^oor Minnier went out with t.liat despair in his soul — 
that shaken trust in God and man, which is little short 
of madness to a loving nature^ In the bitterness of his 
wounded spirit, he said to himself, ‘SS7/a will cast me off 
too. ” xind he reflected that, if she did not believe the 
testimony against him, her whole faith, must be upset as 
his was. To people accustomed to reason about the 
forms iu which their religious feeling has incorporated 
itself, it is difficult to enter into that simple, untaught 
.state of mind in which the form and the feeling have 
never been severed by an act of reflection. We are apt 
to think it inevitable that a man in Marner’s position 
should have begun to question the validity of an appeal 
to the divine Judgment by drawing lots; but to him this 
would have been an effort of independent thought such 
as he had never known; and he must have made the 
effort at a moment when all his energies were turned, into 
the anguish of disappointed faith. Tlf there is an angel 
who recorrls tlie sorrows of 4nen^ as w^Fas their sins, he 

si;,,milK*£int of George Eliot’s attitude toward a 
sinner, .Siji in her view'', and in the nnyiera scientist’s view, 
i.s l.'tfgeJy j,]ni 7-e.suli; of circumstances over wliich the indi- 
vidual wi)] lifts no c(,uitrol, Dante believed sin to be the per 
Vension »f the will, jtnd tl'e .sinner to be inexcusable. 
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!i(.\v fjKiny aiwi deep are tlie sorrows tliat spring 
siMij! fiil'C liicits for winch no niaii is ciilpabl^ 

Miii'iu'i* v.t-n:; lioiriG, and for a whole day sat alone, 
>1 liy ‘Icspuir, without any impulse to go to Sarah 
Ufa] aih’mpt to win her belief in his innocence. The; 
5 -ci-t;-; 1 d;;y hr took refuge fi’om benumbing unbelief, by 
gelling into his loom and working aw'ay as usual; and 
licfofr Uiunj liours wcfre past, the minister and one of 
ihe draron.- came to him •with, the message from Sarah, 
that she held fier engtigeriient to him at an end. Silas 
rrciMsrd if'.r nu'ssage mutely, and then turned away from 
ihf^ messengers to work at his loom again. In little 
mrre jhnn a i/;ontIi from that time, Sarali wiis . niarriecl' 
to \Vnilant ihiue; and not long* afterwards it was known 
to the brethren in Lantern Ym’d that Silas Mariier ha^; 
iteparted from the 'town, • ' ‘ 



whose lim have been made varions 
irnrning, soiuetiines find ifc hard to keep a fast hold on 
I 1^‘d.iinal views of life, on theii* faith in the Iiivis- 
•Lit., Liiij,', on tlie sense tha,t their past joys and sorrows 
^ ^ t-vpeiience, when tliey are suddenly trans- 
ported t{) a new hind, where the beings around them 
kmjw nothing' of their history, and share none of their 
n.leas— where tlieir motlier earth shows another lap, and 
huniaii life lias other fornifithan these on which their 
soids have been mmmlu^Mmds that have been 
unhinged from tlieir old and love, have perhaps 
sought this Lethean influence of esile,: in which the past 
^iccomes dreamy because its symbols have all vanished, 
and the present too is dreamy because it is linked with 
no memories But even ^Mr 'experience may hardly 
(.ni.Uyhom trmroughly to imagine what was the effect 
Oh n Miijpjo weaver like Silas Marner, when he left his 
own country ami people and came to settle: in Eaveioe. 

V ^ wnlike his native town, set within 

oi ,j,e ^nnes])readJiilLides, than :this 
a eaicju, V fjcrc no iflt hidden even ffom the heavens by 
hedgerows. : There, was nothing 
‘'“P morning quiet ailcl 
tli-q l l- r '“'I'i rank tufted graea, 

Lunlen. \ m-.l, wliioi, had once been to him the altorS 
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pli'..'*! of lilgli flispensatioiis. The whitewashed fwgllsjl' 
Tii** lit lie pews where well-kiiewii llgin’es enter'd vrith a 
rnstliiig, and whore lirst one Tv'ell-kiiown voice 
and tiion aiiolher, pitched iti a. {ieeulinr key oi; pcLilioii, 
nUcTOil p'lri'asfs at once occnlt and huniliur, like the-* 
atiiiih-t worn on Uie lieart; iiie jiulitii where' tlic; rninis-- 
to!' (I'-Hvfred nnqiiOHtionod ihiciriiie, and swayed to and 
fro, fo-Hl hasitliod the hook in adong-aocnstrjmed rnanner ; 
khi' '-cry ptuises Ixd.wcen the conpletK of the hynni, ns it 
wa,-' given out, and the recurrent swell of ^'oices in song: 
l lie.si* tilings had hccn the channel of divine iniluenees 
tf.i h'arner — liiey were the fostering home of his religii'ms 
einnfimis--i.}iey wei'o Christianity and God’s kingdom 
upon earlli. weaver wiio iinds hard "^vords in his 
hynm-huuk knows nothing of abstractions; as fhc little 
ci.iild knows notliing of parental love, but only knjows 
one face mai one la]) towards wliieh it stretches its arms 
for refuge and nurture. I 

And w'liat could be-^nore nnliko tliat La,ntern Yard 
world tlum the world in Raveloe? — orcliards looking lazy 
with neglected plenty; tlie large church in the vide 
church -yard, which men gazed at lonnging at their iiwn 
doors in service-time; the pin’])le-faced farmers Jogging 
along the lanes or turning in at the Rainbow; home- 
steads, wlievo men supped heavily and sle])t in the light 
of the evening hearth, and wlnn’e women seemed to he 
laying up a stock of linen for the life to eoine. There 
were im lips in Kaveloe from which a w'ord could fall 
that wc'uld stir Silas Marner's henumhed faith to a 
sense of pain. In the early ages of the world, we know, 

’ Nute this description of tue Disswiting chapel and As in- 
formal service. 
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sfc was believed that each territory was inhabited and 
inled by its own divinities, so that a man could cross the 
bordering heights and be out of the reach of his native 
gods, whose presence was confined to. the streams and 
the groves and the hills among which he had lived from 
his birth. And por Silas was vaguely conscious of 
something not nnlike the feeling of primitive men, when 
they fled thp, in fear or in sullen ness, from the face of 
an irnproi)] lions deity. At seemed to him that the Power 
he liad vainly trusted iViimong the streets and at the 
prper-rneetings, was very far away from this land in 
\v lieh ho liud taken refuge, where men lived in careless 
atnmdaiice, knowing and needing nothing of that trust, 
wlijch, for him, had been turned to bitterness. The 
little light he possessed spread its beams so narrowly, 
that Irnstrated belief was a curtain broad enough to 
create for him the blackness of niglit^!— 

_ His first movement after the shock had been to work 
in his loom; and he went on with this uimemitti ugly, 
never asking himself why, now he was come to Raveloe 
he worked far into the night to finish the tale of Mrs! 
Isgood’s table-linen sooner than she expected— without 
coritemplating beforehan^the money she would put into 
his hand for the w'ork. Ale seemed to weave, like the 
spider from inire impifee, without reflectioi^k^ei^^^ 
imni.s work, ipspd steadily, tends in thif ^y to 
^HH'oinean end in itsdf , land so to bridgeover theiove- 
1 Silas’s hand satisfied itself with 

^ungjlie shuttle, and his ©ye with seeing the little 
plrlfr'' ml complete thhmselves under his 

Tllk . r 

i|iib solitude, had to provide his own breakfast, dim. 
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flfsr, and supper, to fct(.di his o^'ii wator from the well^ 
and put, his own kettle on the lire; and till these immedi- 
ate ]n*nm])tin; 4 s helped, alon;.!; v.’iUj tiie weaving, to 
rednee liis life to the umjuesliouing a.otivity of a spin- 
ning insect, lie hated i he tdionght, of ti)o past; there 
Vi’iH noiliiug Ihni called ont In',^ hn'o and feriowship 
lon’ard the strangers ho had come amongst; and the 
fuliu'e was all da,rt;, for there was uo Unseen Love, that 
cared for him. Tliought was arrested by utter bewildoi’- 
mem, H<>w its old narrow jia.lhwigy was elosed, and affec- 
tion seemed i.o have died under tiio ]lrui.S{^ l.luit liad fallen 
on ils keene.st nei'ves. 

[j'iil a,!, hist i\lr,s. Osgood’s tahle-jinen wa.s linislied, and 
tSilas v.as jiaid in gold. Ills earnings in Ids native town, 
wliere he worked for a wholesa.lo d<?aler, had lieeii after 
a lower rate; he had ])cen ]iaid weekly, and of his weekly 
earning.'-’ a hlrg{^ proportion had gone to objecte of piety 
and ciiarity. Xow, for the first time in Ins life, he had 
tire bright guineas put into his hand ; no man expected 
a share of them, and he loved no man that he should 
offer l.tim a share. But ’^vh at were the guineas to him 
wlio saw no vista beyond count, less days of weaving? It 
was needless for him to ask that, for it wsis pleasant to 
him to feel them in his palm, and to look at their bright 
faces, whicli were all his own: it was another el efijent of 
life, like the Aveaving and the sa,r,isfaction of hniigin’, 
sulesisling quite aloof from the life of h-eliof tiud love 
from Avhi(3li lie had been cut off. The weaver's, nuiid 
had known the touch of hard-won money even before 
the palm had grovvn to its full hrt'adth; fur twenty 
years, mysterious money had. stood to him us the symbol 
of earthly good, and the immediate ohjoci of toil. .JJe 
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/tui seemed to love it little in tlie years ■wlien every 
penny had its purpose for liim ; for lie loved the purpom 
then. Out now, when all purpose was gone, that habit-’' 
of lookag towards the money and grasping it with a sense 
of liilfilled ell oi‘t a loam that was deep enough, for 
the seeds of desii’^^^nd as Silas walked lionieward'across 
the fields in tlio twilight, he drew out the money and. 
tboiight it was briglitor in the gathering gloom. 

About this time an incident ]ia2ipened which seemed 
to open a possiliility of some fellowship with his neigh- 
bours. One day, taking a pair of shoes to lie mended, 
bo saw the cobbler’s wife seated by tlie fire, snlfering 
from tile terrible symptoms of heaa-t-disease and dropsy^ 
wliicli he had witnessed as the precursors of his mother’s 
death. He felt a rush of pity at the mingled sight and 
remembrance, and, recalling the relief his mother had 
found from a simple preparation of foxglove, he prom- 
ised Sally Oates to bring her something that -would ease 
her, since the doctor did her no good. In this ofiice of 
chaiity, Silas felt, for the fii*st time since he had. come 
to It’aveloe, a sense of unity between his past and present 
life, which might have been the beginning of his rescue 
from the insect-like existence into which his nature had 
feliriink. But Sally Oates’s disease had raised her into a 
personage of much interest and importance among the 
lieighhours, and the fact of her having found relief from 
driUKing Silas Mariier’s “stuff” became a matter of 
gencml disecmme. When I)ocR- Kimh^gave physic, 

It was iiatural that it should Imvo an effect; but ivhen a 
vreavnr, who came from nobody knew where, worked 
wonders with a bottle of brown waters, the occult cha- 
ucuT of the proee.ss was evident. Such a sort of tliin« 
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liad nofi !-.eeii known siiKse the Wise Woman at Tarley 
died; and she had charms as well as “stuff:” everybody 
went lo ]j(‘r when their children had fits. Silas Marner 
mast bo a person of the same sort, for how did he know 
wlnit would bring back Sally Oates’s breath, if he didn’t 
kirnw 1! line sight more tlian that? The Wise Woman 
hud ’worth fliut. fdie. muttered to herself, so that you 
coulduh: h'.'iir vrhiit they were, and if she tied a bit of 
red tJneud t.-muhI the ehild’s^kthe while, it would keep 
olT tlif* Wider in tlit; head, j^re v'ere women in Rave- 
!ue, at thii; ]tresent time, wdio had worn one of the Wise 
^\’oman\s lir.tle bags round their necks, and, in conse- 
qiiem-.', liud never had an idiot child, as Ami Coulter 
had. tSiliis Marner could very likely do as much, and 
mor< 3 ; ujid. now it was all clear how he should have eonio 
from unknown parts, and be so “eomical-iooking. ” 
Rut Sally Oates must mind and not tell the doctor, for 
he would be sure to set liis face against Marner: he Wiss 
always angry about the Wise Woman, and used to 
threaten tiioss who went to her that they should have 
none of his, help any more. 

Sihis now .fonnd himself and his cottage snddenly 
beset l.iy motliers ivho wanted him to charm away tiie 
]if)0]ung-co!igli, or briiig back flie milk, and b}- men who 
wuided stnlF against the rlienrnatics or the knots, in the 
iuuids: atid, to secure themselve.s iigainst a rofnsal, the 
;ip{)iii';!,nts bronght, silver in ilieir palms. tSilas might 
Inive driven a jirotitfible irade in charms as well as in his 
small of drags; but no nioy on this condition was no 
lemptaiiou to him: •he had never known an impulse 
iowarcls falsity, and In; «{rov(i one after another away 
growing irriitition, for tlie news of him as a wise 
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man Iiad spread even to Tarley, and it was long' before 
I)eopIe ceased to take long walks for tlie sake of asking 
Ins aid. But the hope in his wisdom was at leno-th 
changed into dread, for no one believed him when he 
said he knew no charms and could work no cures, and 
orerj man and woman who had an accident or a new 
attack after applying to him, set the misfortune down 
to Ifaster Marner’s ill-will and irritated glances. Thus 


came to pass that his|^v6ment of pity towards Sally 
ates, whieh had given iWi a transient sense of brother- 
hood, heightened the repulsion between him and his 
neigdibonrs, and made his isolation more complete. 

(jradually tlie guineas, the crowns, and the half- 
crowns, grew to a heap, and Maimer drew less and less 
lor his own wants, trying to solve the problem of keep- 
Jiig himself strong enough to work sixteen hours a dav 
on as small an outlay as possible. Have not men, shut 
up m solitary imprisonment, found an interest in mark- 
mg the moments by straight strokes of a certain length 
on the wall, until the growth of the sum of straight 
strokes, arranged, in triangles, has become a mastering 
pm pose. Do we not wile away moments of inanity or 
fatigued waiting by repeating some trivial movement or 
«omid, unhh «ie repetition has bred a want, which is 
jncipient habit? That will help ns to umlerstand how 
Ibe love of aconmulating money grows an absorbing pas- 
m meii whose miagmations, even in the very begin- 
c ug oi their hoard, Miowed them no purpose beyond it. 

>' <I t un mto n larger square; ani every added guinea 
"-as .t«.H a satisfaction, bred a new desire. In 

thi> stiange world, made a hopeless riddle to bim, he 
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ttiiglit;, if he had had a less intense nature, have sat 
weaving, weaving—looking towards tlie end of his pat- 
tern, or towards the end of his web, till he forgot the 

rnldie, and everything else hut his immediate sensations ■ 
but tlie money had come to mark off his weaving into 
pmoils, and the only grew, but it remained 

With him. lie began to think it was conscious of him, 
u- u< 1 mm. was, and he would on no account have 
e\<-lmn:.md those coins, wliieh had become his familiars, 
for u! hrr ..nms with unknown faces. He handled tliom’ 
t!c crmnled them, till their form and colour were like the 
FatiHiaction of a, thirst to him; but it was only in. the 
mglu,, wlien l.is work was done, that he di*ew them out 
to enjoy Huur companionship. He had taken up some 
bricks in his floor underneath his loom, and here he had 
made a hole m which he set the iron pot that contained 
i !.■. guineas and silver coins, covering the bricks with 
smid whenever he replaced them. Hot that the idea of 
bemg robbed presented itself often or strongly to his 
miml : hoarding was common in country districts in those 
there vyere old labourers in the parish of Eaveloe 
savings by them, prob- 
their rnstio neigl.bonrs, 
HX,gi. not I „f them ae honeat a. their anoeatora in 
t e hajs of King Alfred, la„i in.aginatioua bold 
e iougb to lay a j.lan of lan'Klary. Uoa- coni,! they bare 
81'uit t,jm moiu^ m tlieir own village without betraying 
Miey Would be obliged to “run awav” — a 
course as .lark and duinoiis as a balloon jonrnev. 

after yrar/ Silas ^farner had lived in liiis soli- 

Ids life nar- 

Reiigl) mattresses stuii'ed w'itli wool. 
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rowing and liardeiiing itself more and more into a mere 
pidsatioii of desire and satisfaction that had no relation 
to any other being. His life had reduced itself to the 
fnnctions of wearing and hoarding, without any con- 
templation of an end towards which the functions ' 
tended, tine same sort of process has perhaps been 
undergone by wiser men, when they hare been cnt off 
Iroin faith and lore — only, instead of a loom and a heap 
of gnineas, they Iiaye bad some erudite researchg|ee|ue 
ingcnions project, or some well-laiit theo,^^^^Sigely 
Maniei s face and lignre shrank and bent theniselres 
iiiio a constant mechanical relation to the objects of his 
life, BO that he jprodiiced the same sort of impression as 
a liandle or a crooked tube, which has no meaning 
staiiding ap®t. Tlie prominent eyes that used to look 
triisting and elreamy, now looked as if they had been 
made to see only one kind of thing that was very small,/ 
like tiny grain, for which they hunted everywhere: and 
lie was so withered and yellow, that, though he was not 
yet forty, the e ^dre n always called, him , “Old Master 
Maruer,” . 

Tec even im tf is stage of withering .a: little i 
happened, which showed that the sap of affection was 
not go]io. It, was one of his daily tasks to fetch his 
wtiicr ii-om a well a couple of fields off, and for this pur- 
pose sioeo he came to Eaveloe, he had had a brown 
eerihemvare pot, wl.ich he held as his most precious '• 
uum.ul anemg the Very few eonyenienees he had granted 
inniBeli. It bad ])emi bis companion for twelve years, 
always slanrliug on fcbc same sp#, Palwayk 
liaodie to !uni m tbo early morning, so that its fonn had 
tui c‘:qu'cssioi.i for him of willing ^helpfulness, and 
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inipress of its handle on Iiis palm gwe a satisfaction 
niiiiaied with that of having the fresh” clear water. One 
day^ as he was returning from the well, he stumbled 
against the step of the stile, and his brown pot, falling 
wnli force against the stones that overarched the ditch 
iwlowjiim, was brokmi in three pieces. Silas picked up 
flic jiioccs and carried them home witli grief in his 
liRfti t. The brown pot cordd never be of use to him any 
more, hut he stuck the bits together and propped the 
ruin in its old place for a memorial. 

^ ^J’his is tlie history of Silas Mnrner, until the fifteenth 
.y^ar after lie eanio to Raveloe.' The livelong day he .sat 
in his loom, hi.s ear filled with its monotony, hi.s eyes 
bent clo.so down^on the slow growth of sameness in the 
umvnish iveb, his muscles moving with such even repe- 
tition that tiieir pause seemed almost as much a constraint 
as the holding of his breath. But at night came his 
l-evciry: at night he closed his shutters, and made fast 
ills dfwirs and drew forth his gold. Long ago the heap 
ot ooin.shad become too large for the iron pot to hold 
hem, and he had made for them two thick leather 
t>ag» winch wasted no room in their resting-place, but 
lent tmmi.?elves flexibly to every corner. How the guin- 
eas slione nn they came.ponriug out of the dark leather 
mouths Phe silver bore no large proportion in amount 
a le gold, because the long pieces of linen which 


nnd-iioinfc in the man’s life, then 
rtturned to give lu.s earlier lii.story. Tliis is the artistic ])rin. 

ves; it is used, for example, in 
Yb a'^^’antage over 
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formed Ms cliief work were always partly paid for in 
gold, and out of the silver he supplied his own bodily 
wants, choosing always the shillings and sixpences to 
spend in this way. He loved the guineas best, but he 
would not change the silver-— the crowns and half-crowns 
that were his own earnings, begotten by his labour; he 
loved them all. He spread them out in heaps and 
bathed his hands in them; then he counted them and 
set them up in regular piles, and felt their rounded out- 
line between his thumb and fingers, and thought fondly 
of tlie guineas that were only half earned by the work 
in his loom, as if they had been unborn children— 
thought of the guineas that were coming slowly through 
the coming years, through all his life, which spread 
far aw'ay before him, the end quite hidden by countless 
days of weaving. No wonder his thoughts were still 
with his loom and his money when he made his 
journeys through the fields and the lanes to fetch 
and carry home his work, so that his steps never 
wandered to the hedge-banks and the lane-side in search 
of the once familiar herbs; these too belonged to the 
past, from which his life had shrunk away, like a rivu- 
let that has sunk far down from the gi’assy fringe of its 
old breadth into a little shivering thread, that cuts a 
groove for itself in the barren sand. 

But about the Christmas of that fifteenth year, a 
=iecond great change came over Marner’s life, and his 
hisfiory became blent in a singular manner with the 
life oT his neighbopi's. 
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In relation to Kaveloe and the parishes that resembled 
it; for our old-fashioned country life had many ditfer. 
ent aspects, as all life must haye when it is spread oyer 
ayjffions surface, and breathed on variously by multi. 
tudnicHis currents, from the winds of heayen to the 
tlioughts of men, wliicli are forever moving and crossim^ 
each other with incalculable results. Raveloe lay low 
ainong tlie l>us]iy trees and the rutted lanes, aloof from 
the currents of industrial energy and Puritan earnest. 
Bess : the rich ate and drank freely, accepting gout and 
apop exy as things that ran mysteriously in respectable 
lauaiies, and the poor thought that the rich were 
eihirelj in. the right of it to load a ielfr life; besides, 
frieir feasting caused a multiplication ofor^Mvhich were 
the heirlooms of tlie poor. Betty Jay sSd the boiling 
of .. quire Cass’s hams, but her longiiig was arrested by 
ihe iiiicf iious liquor in which they were boiled; and when 
the seasons brought round the great merry-makings 
t } y ei 0 1 Ggarded on all hands as a fine thing for the 
beef*. feasts were like the rounds of 

and ale~they were on a large scale, 

and msted a good while, especially in the winter- ti 
Aftoi ladies had packed up their best goiviis and top- 
^ols m bandboxes, and had incurred the risk of fordinl 
Btreams onp^with the precious burden in rainy of 
Bowy weather there was no knowing how SI 

IT ^lot to be supposed that 

IT ;" “ On th 

?! little work to be \lone, and the 

^ rvoinnants of the food of tho HoU 
pieces'^ 



m long, that several neighbours should keep open house 
m succession. So soon as Squire Cass’s standing dishes 
diniinislied in plenty and freshness, his guests Imd notlv 
ing to do but to walk a little higher up the village to 
r. Q^^ood s, at the Orchards, and they found hams 
^ with the scent of the fire in 

, lem, spun butter in all its freslmess—every thing, in 
fact, that appetites at leisure could desire, in perhaps 
greater perfection, though not in greater abundance, 
■t Squire Cass’s. 

the Squire’s' wife had died long ago, and th^ed 
was without that presence of the wife and mother 
18 the fountoi of wholesome love and fear in par- 
kitchei^ind this helped to .account not only 
for there being more profusion than finished excellence 
in the holiday provisions, but also for the frequency 
eith which the proud Squire condescended to preside in 
V he parlour of the Eain bow rather than under the shadow 
of his own dark wainscot; perhaps, also, for the fact 
that his sons had turned out rather ill. JSaveloe was 
no. a p ace where moral censure was severe, but it was 
gilt a weakness in the Squire that he had kept all 
hy sons at home in^ idleness; and though soma licence 
was to bo allowed to young men whose fathers could 
people shook their heads at the courses of the 
eon Dunstan commonly called %a«^Gass, 
for swopping and betting migh^to^tm 
of something worse than wild oatsj^o he 
said, it was no matter what became 
jeering fellow, who seemed to 
moie when otlier people went dry— 

an animai cut tor cooking. 
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iilways provided tliat liis doings did not bring trouble on 
a family like Squire Cass’s, with a monument in the 
ciuirob, and tankards older than King Ceorge. But it 
would be a tliotisand pities: if eldest, 

’a line open-faced good-natured young man wbo was to 
c&ine into the land some day, slioiild take to going along 
tlie sanm road witli bis brotber, as he bad seemed to do 
of late. 7 If be went on ill that way, be would lose Miss 
Tbupw !|juinmcter; for it was well known that slie bad 
loolced vTry shyly on him ever since last Whitsuntide 
twelvemonth, when there was so much talk about his 
b<.‘i5jg away from borne days and days together. There 
was something wrong, more than common— -that was 
quite cdear; for Mr. Godfrey didn’t look half so fresh- 
coloured and open as he used to do. At one time every- 
liody was saying, What a handsome couple he and Miss 
Kuiicy Lammeter would make I and if she could come to 
be mistress at the Ked House, there would be a fine 
change, for the Lammeters bad been brought iip in 
that way, that they never suffered a pinch of salt to be 
wasted, andy^et everybody in their household had of the 
best, according to his place. aSuch a daughter-in-law 
would be a saving to tlie old Squire, if she never brought 
a penny to her fortune; for i^was to be feared that, not- 
wiilLstanding his mcornings,^&ere were more holes in 
bis pocket than the one whernEe put his own hand 
But if ifr. Godfrey didn’t turn over a new leaf, 
might say “Good-bye” to Miss Nancy Hammeter. 

It was the once hopeful Godfrey who was standing, 
with, his hands in his side-pockets &d his hack to the 
fire, in the dark wainscoted parlour, one late November 
afternoon in that fifteenth year of Silas Marner’s life at 
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Riwoloe. The fading grey light fell dimly on the walls 
decorated with guns, whips, and foxes’ brushes, on coats 
and hats flung on the chairs, on tankards sending forth 
ascent of flat ale, and on a half-choked fire, with pipes 
propped up in the ehimney-corners : signs of a doinegtie 
life destitute of any hallo^^dng charm, with which the 
look of gloomj vexation onfeodfrey’s blond face was in 


loolc ot gloonw vexation on&odfrey’s blond face was in 
fiad accordanc^ He seemed to be waiting and listening 
for some one^'aiiproacb, and presently the sound of a 
heavy step, witli an accompanying whistle, was heard 
across the large empty entrance-hall. 

■Ibe door opened, and a thick -set, heavy-looking 
young man entered, with the iiuslied face and the 
gratuitoudy elated bear.mg which mark the &st stage of 
intoxication. Jt fasTM^y, aful tit the 'sigHt of him 
(rod freyls face parted with some of its gloom to take on 
the more active oxi>ression of hatred. The handsome 
brow ri spaniel tli.at lay on tlie l:i ear tli retreated under the 
chair in the chimney-corner. 

“lUdl, Ataster Godfrey, what do you want with me?” 
said Hunsey, in a mocking tone. “You’re my elders 
and betters, you know; I was obliged to come ivlieii you 
sent fnr nio.” 

“Why, tins is what I want— and Just shake yourself 
sober and listen, will you?” said Godfrey, savagely. He 
had Inm.self been drinking more than was good for him, 
to turn his gloom into uncalculatiug anger. “X 
w'ant to toll^you, I must Land over that rent of Howler’s 
Squire, or else tell him ,1 gave it you; for he’s 
iiig to distrain for it, and it’ll all be out soon, 

1 toll him or not. ^ He said, Just now, before 
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fowler dicln t com© and paj up his arrears this week, 
Ihe Squire s short o’ cash, and in no humonr to stand 
any nonsense; and you know what he threatened, if 
c?ei he found yon making away with his money again. 
So, see and get the money, and pretty quickly, will 
you?” 

Oh! said Burisey, sneeringly, coming nearer to his 
bi other and looking in his face. “Suppose, now, you 
Cet the money yourself, and save me the trouble, eh? 
Since you was so kind as to hand it over to me, you’ll 
not refuse me the kindness to pay it back for me: it was 
your brotherly love made you do it, you know.” 

Godfrey bit his lips and clenched his fist. 'Don’t 

‘Oh 

his heel, however. “Because I’m such a good-natured 
brother, you know. I might get you turned out of 
house and home, and cut off wdth a shilling any day. I 
might tell the Squire how his handsome son was married 
to that nice young woman, Molly Parren, and was very 
unhappy because he couldn’t live with his dimnken 
wife, and I s^honld slip into yoim place as comfortable as 
eouH be. ^ But yon see, I don’t do it-I’ni so easy and 
feoot -natui ed. You ’ll take any iron ble for me. You ’ll 
get the hundred pounds for me— I know yon will ” 

^ “How can I get the money?” said Godfrey, quiver- 

tfhlie bless myself with.^ Aud- 

it s a lip that you’d slip into my place: yoird get your 
.0 too, that’s all. Per if y^ 

ak., Til follow.. Bob’s my father’s favourite -you 
W that very «.oU. He’d p% thfci we/nd 
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“Never mind,’’ said Dunsejr, nodding Iiis liead side- 
ways as he looked out of the window. “It hid. be very 
pleasant to me to go in your company— -you’re such a 
iiandsoine brother, and we’ve always been so fond of 
quarrelling Avith one another, I slionldirt know AAiiat to 
do Avitliont you. But you’d like better for us both to 
stay at home .together; I knoAV'you Avoiild. So you’ll 
nianage to get that little sum o’ money, and I’ll bid you 
good-bye, though I’m sorry to part.” 

Diiristan Aviia moving off, but Godfrey rnsdied after him 
and BoiEed him by the arm, saying, witli an oatli— 

“I tell you, I haAfo no money: I can get no money.” 

“Borrow of old Kimble.” 

“I tell you, he Avon’t lend me any more, and I shan’t 
ask him.” 

“Well, then, sell Wildfire.” 

“Yes, that’s easy talking. I must have the money 
dii’ectly,” 

“Well, you’ve only got to ride liim to the hunt to- 
morrow. There’ll he Bryce and Keating tliere, for sure. 
You’ll get more bids than one,” 

“I daresay, and get back home at eight o’clock, 
splashed up to the chin, I’m going to Mrs. Osgood’s 
birthday dance.” 

“Olio!” said Diinsey, turning his head on one side, 
and trying to speak in a small mincing treble. “And 
■there’s sAve'--i Miss Nancy coming; and we shall damt' 
with her, and promise never to be naughty again, and 
be hiken into favour, and ” 

“Hold your tongho about Miss Nancy, you fool,” said 
Godfrey, turning red, “else I’ll throttle you,” 

“What forV” said Diuisey, still in an artificial tone, 
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but taking a whip from the table and beating the butt« 
end of it on his palm. “ You’ve a very ^ood chance. 
I’d advise you to creep up her sleevt'a^iii^ it ’ud be 
saving time, if Molly should happen a drop too 

much laudanum some May, and make a widower of you. 
Ati&s ISancy wouldn t mind being a second, if she didn’t 
know it. And you’ve got a good-natured brother, 

' who’ll keep your secret well, because you’ll be so very 
obliging to him.” 

I ll tell you what it is,” said Godfrey, quivering, 
and pale again, “my patience is pretty near at an end. 
if you’d a little more sharpness in you, yon minht know 
tlmt yo,, „.ay «rge a manh bit too farf and ^aL Z 
leap as easy as anotlier. I don’t know but what it is so 

now: I may as well tell the Squire everything myself I 

slioiild get you off ray back, if I got nothing else. And, 
after all, he’ll know some time. She’s been threatening 
to come herself and tell him. So, don’t flatter yourself 
that your secrecy’s worth any price you choose to ask. 
You ch-ain me of money till I have got nothing to pacify 
with, and she’ll do as she threatens some day. It’s 
all one. I’ll tell my father everything myself, and you 
may. go to the devil,” 

Dmisey perceived that he had overshot his mark, and 
that there was a point at which even the hesitatiiio- God- 
frey might be driven into decision. Bat he said with 
an , air of unconcern— ’ 

‘‘As.yon please: but I’ll have a draught of ale first.” 
j nt .ti/ig.ingtlie bdl, he threw himself across two chaii's 
nml began to rap the window-seat with the handle of his 
whip, 

kA l%ure of\speech 
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'lufifror Kiood, still \rirli his hack to the fire, t-iiu-aRiiT 
ruftvinc' hi-: linu'ors aiiimi;! the contents of his pide-poek- 
ets, and ]ookln»- at the lluor. That ])ig inusenlar frame 
of luri held. ]tlent y of aniinal coiinigc, hut lielpcd liim to 
no <le('i--iori ivhen the dunp'crs to he laaived were sucli as 
could ncilli''!- he knorked down nor ^throttled, IFis 
naiura.l irre.-oluiion, and 3 n oral Ccnwnr diced were c';ne’i;T-r~ 
uted hy a posifioj; in whicli dr(ndcn”c'dn':e([ne]tt‘C', set'Dird. 
to ]>rc:s et]3!a!iy on ;d] Hide-', and his irritatioii had 310 
soo3)i-r provokod liiin tu dofy l>uuhtan and -anlicijiatc ail 
popsildc hi'trayaln tluui the liiiserics lu^ must hriiiy; <01 
himself ’ny such a. step soLuned 333oi'e uncjidurahle to 
him limn the prcsmit evih The ro, suits of confessien 
'wore not contiiigeiit, they wore cei'taii'i; whereas betrayai 
Wfis not certjiin. 3fro33i the 3ioar vision of that certainly 
lie fell hack on vsuspunso and vncillatiou with a sonpo of 
repose, Q'he dipinherited son of a smjill squire, equally 
disinclined to dig and to hog, -wuis almost as helpless as 
an uprooted tree, which, hy the favour of eiirtli ti3id sky, 
has gi'own to a hai3dsoino Indk 03i the spot whe3‘e it first 
shot Pei'lnips it would have been possililo tc3 

think of digging with some cheerfuhiess if Xancy Lam- 
nicK’r 3vcre to l>c 3Von 031 those terms; hut, since ho 
must irrevocably lohc /n-r us well as the inheritance, and 
2301.^1 break ereiy tic lint tlic 03ie that degi-aded iiini and 
left him without iiiotive for trying to recover Ids better 
self, he could imagine no future for himpulf on the 
other .'•ide of (;(jnfession !>ut that: of “ ’listing for a 
Sultiicr” — the most dospeiaiU* steji, slioi't of suicide, in 
the eyes of respe, ■table f.-nnilies, Xo! he r^a'uihl rather 

* 'I’lie licr note", e.f { Jodfrey’s eJiaracior, Jkoto how ho acts, 
or fails to act, in <‘nti<-al moruentf;. 
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trust; to casualties than to liis own resolve— rather g-o on 
sitting at the feast, and sipping the wine he loved, 
though with the sword hanging over him and terror in hia 
heart, than rush away into the cold darkness where there 
was no pleasure left. .The utmost concession to Dun- 
stan about the horse began to seem easy, comjpared with 
file fulfilment of his own threat. But his pride would 
iiiii, let him recommence the conversation otherwise than 
by continuing the quarrel. Dinistan was waiting for 
this, and took his ale in shorter draughts than 
usual. 

*‘It’8 just like you,” Godfrey hurst out, in a bitter 
ioiio, to talk about my selling Wildfire in that cool 
way^ the last thing I’ve got to call my own, and the 
best bit of horse-flesh I over had in my life. And if 
you’d got a spark of pride in you, you’d be ashamed to 
see the stables emptied, and everybody sneering about 
it. But it’s my belief you’d sell yourself, if it was only 
for the pleasure of making somebody feel he’d got a bad 
bargain.” 

^ Ay, ay, said Dunstan, very jfiaeably, *‘you do me 
; justice, I see. You know I’m a Jewel for ’ticiug people 

I into bargains. Bor which reason I advise you to let me 

i acll Wildfire. I’d ride him to the hunt to-morrow for 
i you, ^ with pleasure. I shouldn’t look so handsome as 
v.ui ill the saddle, but it’s the horse they’ll bid for and 
iMt the rider,” ’ 

‘A I dare;‘?ay— trust my horse to you!” 

_ As you jilease,” said Dunstan, rapping the window- * 
I beat again with an air of great iinconcern. “It’s wom 
. iJuve got to pay Fowler’s money ; it’s none of my biisi- 

j ness. You received the money from him when you 
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« t to Braraco6e, ami you told the Squire it w®n>t 

pad. Id nothing to do with that; you chose to be so 

obligung as to give it to me. that i«« all. H yon don’t 
ant to jay the money, lot it alono; it’s all one to me 

it son !r ° “““““Odate yon by iindertahmg 
to sell the norse, seeing it’s not convenient to you to go 

eofar to-moriw.’’ ^ lo go 

GcHlfrej 4Fas silent for some moments. He would 
ia?e liked to spring on Dunstan, wrench the whi|;> from 
nis hand,, and flog him to within an inch of liig life- 
and no bodily fear .could hare deterred him; but he was 
muHfcerecl by another sort of fear, which was fed by fed. 
igs fetiongor even tliari. his resentment. When he mioko 
was in a half.coneiliatory tone. : ^ 

about the horse, eli? 
It ^ell lum all .fair, and hand oyer the hnoneyr H 
y 11 don t, you hnow, everything hill go to smash for 
Pm got nothing else to tr4 tor And u 

nleiisure iTi I'iniiirin* +1. 1 you 11 hSiie legg 

R in pulling the house over mv head whan 

own skull’s to be broken too,” ^ 

“Ay, ay,” said Dunstan, risinff- “all rloht i 

t-t.v ir him. « I^g^t you rXf”“ “ “ 

hurdly kncwiii, whether ho wished for%.h:r2S 
Yot iSaid J.)nus!'un “T’m . t i » * 

^■on V. got the licanty, you gec, a„d Py,, 
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so you must keep me by you for yonr crooked topen^ 
get along 

‘'Confound you, bold your tongue !” said Godfrey, 
impetuously. “And take care to keep sober to-morrovr^ 
else you’ll get pitched on your head coming horde, and 
Wildfire might be the worse for it.’’ 

“Make your tender heart easy,” said Bunstan, open- 
ing the door, (^oa never knew me see double when 
Fd got a hargairi^jwake; it ’ud spoil the fun. 
Bosite whenevef'TfS^ I’m warranted to fall on my 
legs.” I , . 

'"Willi that, Bunstan slammed the door behind him, 
and left Godfrey to that bitter rumination on his per- 
sonal circumstances which was now unbroken from day 
to day save by the excitement of sporting, drinking, 
cai d-jdayiiig, or the rarer and less oblivious pleasure of 
seeing Miss hiancy Lammeter. The subtle and varied 
naias springing from the higher sensibility that accom- 
panies higher culture, are perhaps less pitiable than that 
dreary absence of impersonal enjoyment and consolation 
which leaves ruder minds to the perpetual urgent com- 
panionship of their own griefs and discontents. The 
lives of those,. rural forefathers, whom wo are apt to 
think very prosaic figures—men whose only work was to. 
ride round their land, getting heavier and heavier in 
their saddles, and who passed the rest of their days in 
the halfdistless gratification of senses dulled by monot- 
ony Mi ad a certain pathos in them nevertheless, 
Miianuties (..11110 to i/im too, and their early errors 
carruMi hard consequences : perha5is the love of some 

swm maulnn, the i^^of^ity, order, and calm, had 
^ A coin carried for lues, . 



opene.l their eyes to the rmoii of a life in whicu the 
too long, even without rioting; 
Im «io nmKion was lost, and the vision passed away ’ 

h«id 1 '' 'f '"f they 

hatl k.tomo too heavy for the hjint, or for carryino- a 

gnn over the furrows, but to drink and o-ot merrv^ni-% 

^ •■“in gei merry, or to 

of T'ln- .i ' “ * 1 *"“''''’’ iiiclopendent 

tl in^TltT 1 “''‘-'iT T"' “‘S“ «« 

^ t« lU} 'i'll! Saul ;ifrp«<Tyany time thattwelTOiiontli''' 

wer™myri*'’''® '';rf '^"”-<*.>'“5 ™«1 there 
.»u<. fcomt ,vhom-thanks to tlieir ,iath-e Jmman kinrl- 

norH-eyo„ not cm, Id ..ever drive into brutality m™ 
riHut of sorrow or remorse, had Iicen pierced hr tlie 

leeoa they leaned on, or liad ]i^.'hilvmt/ n • r % 
toffpv- T t pnt their limbs in 

..dor ti.ese sad c.roumsta, ices, co,m„„„ to „s dl their 
.oariits conhl mul no resti.iyplaoo outside til; c ” 

of Um own petf,y liistorv. 

. ^'l^e-i-bhiTilton bf' G-hdfrev { ss b? 

^ ]> me arm, bellied by thosesinall indefinalilc inihir-nees 
wl.,cn eve, -y personal relation ererts on a pliant nil;" 

I onhi.’lY ‘"n “ marriage, whiidi iras a 

„ , **; . “ "Sly story o( low passion ■ 

-, , r ; ~.™ % lELVO' ot_(,'odfreT’s hitter mem- 

»o.ne “yXl'ddlie?'- ''f 
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ory. He Iiad long' known that the delusion was partly 
cine to a trap laid for him by Dunstan, who saw in his 
brother s degrading marriage the means of gratifying at 
F once his jealous hate and his cupidity. And if Godfrey 
could have felt himself simply a yictim, the iron bit that 
dfietiiiy had put into his mouth would have chafed him 
less intoleiably. If the curses he muttered half aloud 
when he wnas alone had had no other object tlian Dun- 
stan s diabolical cunning, he might have shrunk less 
from the consequences of avowal. But he had some- 
thiiig else to curses — -his own vicious folly, which now ■ 
I seeinecl as mad and unaccountable to him as almost all 
our follies and vices do when their promptings have long 
^ passed away. For four years he had thought of Haney 
Liimmetei, and wooed her with tacit patient worship, 
as the woman who made him think of the future with 
joy. she would be his wife, and would make home lovely 
to him, as his father’s home had never been; and it 
^ would be easy, when she was always near, to shake off 
I' those foolish habits that were no pleasures, but only a 
feverish wmy of annulling vacancy. Godfrey’s was an 
essentially domestic nature, bred up in a home where 
the hearth had no smiles, and where the daily habits 
were not chastised by the presence of household order. 
His easy disposition made him fall in unresistingly with 
the lamily courses, but the need of some tender perma- 
nent affection, the longing for some influence that would 
make the good he preferred easy to pursue, caused the 
i!oatiic^;s, purity, and liberal orderliness of the Lam- 
meier houseiiold, sunned by the smjje of Haney, to seeiii 
n ve. those fresh bright hours of the morning when temp- 
tatiom go to sleep and leave the ear open to the voice of 
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}u- liood anji’e!, inviting io indiuMfi’y, Roln’ioty, and peaon, 
.i Mil y(‘( tho iiope of this paradise had not been enough 
M save him from a course ndiich saut Iiiui out of it for 
.?ver, instead «)f keeping fast liohl of the strong silken 
rope by Vv'Iuch Maiicy would have. drawn him safe to the 
iiunks whore it was easy to step In’mly, ho had k*t 
f }i(! dragged back into mud a)id sliino. in vrhicli 
. H'as nsoless lo struggle, lie had made lie.s fi>r hini- 
whif!) Vid)bed him of all wlnolesoiue motive and 
yore a constant oxa'^ptwiition. 

Still, ilien! was ono positiosi Mor-a- than tin; jnv.^ont: 
the ])o,sition ho would he in when tin; naly toerct 
di?<lo.s<‘d ; utidtho dosita; iLat eoniinnaliy triiunphcd 
fner <'VcrY other was that <‘f wmrding o(T t.ht! evil day, 
when lie uould have to bear tin; coiisequoncos of his 
's violent resentment for the wound inilieted on 
hi': fiirihly pride — would liitvc. perhaps, to turn hk li.ack 
on {Inn liereditary eas:o and di.gnity wliich, after all, wji» 
ii. son uf reason for living, and would c.;irry w'ith him the 
certainty that he was banished for ever from the sight 
ami e.stecm of Nancy Larnmetor. friie longer the inter- 
val, the more chance there wa.s of delivei-ance from some, 
at lessst,, tsf the hateful eonseqiiene.es to which ho laid 
sf>ld liimself; the more opportunities remained for liim 
to snatch the strange gratiticatiim of peeing Xancy, :uid 
Laithcring some faiJit indications of her lijigering regard. 
dtiWirnls this gratification ho was impelled, fit, fully, 
r'cry now and then, after having })assed weeks in whif'li 
fu‘ laid avoisled her as t.lio far-otf briglit-winged* prize 
that, only made him *spn?ig .forward and find Ids chahi 
a,ll the more galling. One of those fits of yearning was 
, and it would have been strong enough to 
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have persuaded him to trust Wildfire to Bunstan rather 
iiuiii disappoint the yearning, even if he had not had 
another reason for his disinclination towards the mor- 
row’s hunt. That other reason was the fact that the 
morning’s meet was near Batherley, the market-town 
where the unhappy woman lived, whose image became 
more odious to him every clay; and thought the 

whole viciuagG was haunted by her. 
croaios for liimself J}y wrong-doing will1S,ead.'hate in the 
natur^" and the good-Immoured, affectionate- 
hearted (Jodfrey Oass was fast becoming a bitter man,, 
visited by cruel wishes, that seemed to enter, and 
depart, and enter again, like demons who had found in 
liim a ready-garnished home. 

W hat was he to do this evening to pass the time? He 
might as well go to the Bainbow, and hear the talk 
a}3out the cock-fighting: everybody was there, and what 
else was there to be done? Though, for his own part, 
he did not care a button for Gock-fightiug. Snuff, the 
brown spaniel, who had placed herself in front of him, 
and had been wntching him for some time, now jumped 
up in impatience for the expected caress. But Godfrey 
tlinisfc her away without looking at her, and left the 
room, followed humbly by the unresenting Snnff — per- 
haps because she saw no other career open to her. 





CHAPTER IV 

nWTAJf Cass, settiog off iu tho raw morning, at 
I . , n.l.o,onsly qmot paeo of a man who is obliged to 

- . .''l ""’f' f to take his way aloin. 

“*^1 t'“'tl'>:>r extremity, passed' by the 

I H O unendosedgronnd called the Stone-pit, where 

- m the cottage, 01100 a stona-eiitter’s shed, now for 
■f;-; years inhabited by Silas Marner. The spo 
o,„u.|i very dreary at this season, witl. the moist trod! 

(lie lies'! ' ““'t'ly water high up in 

he auproaoh'rd'it’ first thought 

■ appio,»ched it; the second was, that the old fool of 

a weaver, whose loom he heard rattling ah ^ ! 
^eat (eal of money hidden somewhere. How was it 

StiirV “r ” heard talk of 

-I.t.iiei s miserliness, had never thought of 3imoestin» 

7 77' 7'^^ » persuadath old 

* 0 ! m into londmg the money on the excellent security 

The resonree oc! 

e n ud 0 nm now as so easy and agreeable, espeoiallv -is 

eJlarnor s Jioar<3 was iikelv to l.o 

Ciodfrey a handsome ' surplus he,;ond 

to in cept ihe Biiggeskon : Iio would snatoli (.•i.'mriv 
pan that might save him parting with U-iidfire. 

7f* 
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But wlieu Biinstan’s meditation reached this point, the 
inclination to go on grew strong and preTailed. He 
; didn’t want to giye Godfrey that pleasure: he preferred 
- that Master Godfrey should be vexed. Moreover, Dun* 
stan enjoyed the self-important consciousness of having 
a, horse to sell, and the opportunity of driving a bai’gain, 
swaggering, and possibly taking somebody in. He 
might have all the satisfaction attendant on selling his 
hiotliei s hoisG, and not the less have the further satis* 
faction of setting Godfrey to borrow Marner’s money. 
So ho rode on to cover. 

•bryce and Keating were there, as Dunstan was quite 
sure taiey would be — he was such a lucky fellow. 

, Bryce, who had long had his eye on 
M ildfire, “you’re on your brother’s horse to-day: how’s 
that?” 

‘‘Oh, I’ve swopped with him,” said Dunstan, whose 
dellght^in lying, grandly independent of utility, was not 
to be diminished by the likelihood that his hearer would 
not believe him— “Wildfire’s mine now.” 

“What! has he swopped with you for that hig-boned 
hack of yours?” said Bryce, quite aware that he should 
get another lie ill ans'wer. 

Oh, there was a little account between us ” said 
Dunsey, carelessly, “and Wildfire made it even I 
accommodated him by taking the horse, though it was 
against my will, for I’d got an itch for a mare o’ Jortin’s 
Uh rarejibit o- blood as ever yon threw your leg across. 
But 1 shall keep Wildfire, now I’ve got him, though I’d 
a hid of a hundred and fifty for him the other day, from 
a man over at Klitton---]ie’s buying for Lord Cronileck 
—a fellow with a cast in big eye, and a green waistcoat. 
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Blit I meaE to stick to Wildfire : I shan’t get a better at 
ft fence ill a hiirry. The mare’s got more blood, but- 
she’s a bit too weak in the hiiid-qiiarters,”' 

Brj'ce of course divined that Dniistan wanted to sell 
the horse, and Dnnstan knew that he divined it (horse- 
dealing is only one of many human transactions (larried 
oil ill this ingenious maimer) ; and they both considered 
tliat the hargain was in its first stage, when Bryce 
re]died,iroDicall.y“-- 

“1 wonder at that now 3 * I wonder yon mean to keep 
him ; for I never heard of a man who didn’t want to sell 
his Iiorso getting a hid of half as iiinch again as tlui 
horse, is -worth. Yon’ll he lucky if you get a huriflred.” 

Keating rode up now, and the transaetion became 
more complioated. It ended in the purchase of the 
Iiorse by 15ryco for a hunilred and twenty, to bo paid on 
the delivery of Wildfire, safe and sourid, at r.iie Batlmrloy 
stable-!. It did occur to Bunsey that it might be wise 
for him TO give up tlie day’s hunting, ]')ror-ee(i at nne^' to 
Batherloy, and, having wultoil for Bryce'.s retm-n, hire a 
horse in carry him home with thu money in his jincket. 
I>at the inclination for a ran, encouraged liy conlnlonce 
in his lock, and byaelraught of brandy from hi.'j pocket- 
pistol jit t.iie conelusion of the hargain, was not r-asy to 
overcouio, especially with a horse under him that would 
take llie fences to the admiration {>f the ludd. Dunstaii, 
however, look one fence too many, and got his liorse 
pierced witli a hedge-stake. Ifis own iil-bivoiired per- 
son, wiiicii was quite nnnuirkettible, cse,ap<Hl withimt 
injury; hot poor Wildfire, nnconseions of hl.s pricig 
turned on his flank and painfully pantral liis last. It 
happened that Dnnstan, a sliort time before, Jiayiiig had 
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to got down to arrange his stirrup, had muttered a good 
many curses at this interruption, which had thrown him 
in the rear of the hunt near the moment of glory, and 
under this exasperation had taken the fences more 
blindly, He would scion have been up with the hounds 
again, when the fatal accident happened; and hence he 
was between eager riders in advance, not troubling them- 
selves about what happened behind them, and far-off 
stragglers, who were as likely as not to pass quite aloof 
from the line of road in which Wildfire had fallen. 
Dnnstan, whose nature it ivas to care more for iinniedi< 
ate annoyances than for remote consequences, no sooner 
recovered his legs, and saw that it was all over with 
ildfire, than he felt a satisfaction at the absence of 
witnesses to a position which no swaggering could make 
enviable, .Reinforcing himself, after his shake, with a ’ 
little brandy and much swearing, he walked as fast as he 
could to a coppice on his right hand, through which it 
occurred to him that he could make his way to Batherley 
without danger of encountering any member of the hunt. 

His hist intention was to hire a horse there and ride 
home forthwith, for to walk many miles without a gur 
ill his hand and along an ordinary road, was as muci 
out c>f the question to him as to other spirited youngs 
men of his kind. He did not much mind about takin«» 
the bad news to Godfrey, for he had to offer him at thy 
Sana? iiino the resource of Marner’s money ; and if God*, 
frey lucked, as he always did, at the notion of making h 
fresh debt from which he himself got the smallest shar«, 
of udvantage, why, he wouldn’t kick long: Hunstan felt 
sure he could worry Godfrey into anything. The idea 
of flamer’s money kept growing in vividness, now the 
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of it had become immediate ; the prospect of liav- 
to make liis appearance with the muddy boots of a 
pedestrian at Batlierley and to encounter the grinning 
{juevies of stablemen, stood unpleasantly in the way of 
hi'! iinpatieiiee to be back at llavMoe and carry out his 
felicitous plan; and a casual ■visitation of his waistcoat- 
pocket, as he was niminating, awakened his memory to 
fcju; fact that the two or three small coins his fore-finger 
cncoiuitered there, were of too pale a colour to cover that 
debt, without paymont of -tyhieh the stable-kecspei* 
biid declared he ivoiild never do any more business with 
I)inis(iy Cass. After all, according* to, the direction in 
WJiii.Mi tho run had brought him, he was not so very 
mmdi farther from home than ho was from Batherley; 
but Diinsey, not hoing remarkable for clearness of head, 
was only led to this conclusion by the grmlual perception 
tiiat there were otlier reasons for choosing the iinpreee-' 
dented course of walking home. It was now nearly four 
o'clock, and a mist was gathering: the sooner he got 
into the road the better. He remembered having 
crossed the road and seen the finger-post only a little 
wdiile before Wildfire broke down; so, buttoning his 
coat, twisting the lash of his hunting-whip compactly 
ronmi the handle, and rapping the tops of ^ his boots 
•with a self-possessed air, as if to assure himself that he 
was not t at all taken by surprise, he sot oS with the 
sense that he -tiuis undertaking a remarkable feat of 
bodily exertion, 'whiidi someliow jind at some time lie 
should be able to dress up and rmignilyho tho admi- 
ration of a select cirehi tit tho Ktiinliowu Cwh en a young 
gontlonian like Dunsey is reduced to so exceptional a 
mode of locomotion as walking, a whip in his hand is a 
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desii’able corrective to a too bewildering dreamy sense of 
nnwontediiess in bis position^ and Dunstan, as be went 
along tlirongli tlie gatberitig mist, was always rapping 
bis wliip somewhere, (it was wbi]^ which he 

had chosen to talie wdtltoiit lea-^Hifen^^ifUiad a gold 
Iiiiiidlepof course no one could see,Ywhen Dnnstan held 
it, thM; the name Godfrey Cass cut in deep letters 
on that gold handle — the}’' could only see that it was a 
very handsome whip. Dunsey was not without fear that 
lie might meet some acquaintance in whose eyes he 
would cut a pitiable figure, for mist is no screen w’lien 
lieople gifet close to each otlier; but when he at last 
loruid himself in the well-knowni Kaveloe lanes without 
havi'ug met a soul, ho silently remarked that that was 
part of his usual good-lnck. But now the mist, helped 
by the evening darkness, was more of a screen than he 
desired, for it hid the ruts into which his feet were liable 
to slip — hid every thing, so that he had to guide his steps 
by ch’aggiug his whip along the low bushes in advance of 
the liedgerow. He must soon, he thought, be getting 
near the opeiiiiig at the Stone-pits: he should find it 
out by the break in the hedgerow. He found it out, 
however, by another cii-cumstance which he had not 
expected— namely, by certain gleams of light, which he 
pi esently guessed to proceed from Silas Marner’s cottage. 
That cottage and the money hidden wdthin it had been 
in his mind contimially during his walk, and he had 
been .iniagining ways of cajoling and tempting the 
weaver fco i>art with the immediate possession of bis money 
for the sake of receiving interest: Dnnstan felt as if 
then^ mnst he a little frightening added to the cajolery, 
foi his (HI n arithmetical convictions were not clear enough 
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to Ji fiord liim any forcible demonstration 
.‘111 ages of interest; and as for security, lie regarded 
it va::nely as a. means of cheating a man by inakiug him 
bflievc that he would he paid. Altogether, the oper- 
ation on the miser’s mind was a tifsk tliat Godfrey would 
he .'.lire to hand over to liis more daring and cnmiing 
laaithca’:. Banstan had made up his mind to that; and by 
lilt' limo he saw the light gleaming throngli the chinks 
tn’ Marner’s shutters, the idea of a dialogue with tiio 
wciivcr Imcl beconie so familiar to him, that it. occurrec 
t<< him as quite ai natural thing to make the acquaint- 
ancf‘ forthwith. '^Hiere might be several conveniences’ 
att(*n<ling .this course:, the weaver had possibly got a 
luniorn, and Dnnstan was twed of feeling liis way. He 
%vas sflll nearly three-quarters of a mile from home, and 
the lane was becoming unpleasantly slippery, for the 
mist rras passing into rain. He turned np the hanb, 
not without some fear lest he might miss the riglit way, 
since he was not certain whether the light wmre in front 
or on the side of the cottage. But he felt the ground 
before him cautiously with liis whip -handle, and at last 
a rrived safely at the door,. He knocked loudly, rath er 
enjoying the idea that the old fellow would be frigh t- 
ened at the sudden noise. He heard no movement in 
reply: all was silence in the cottage. Was tlio weaver 
gone to bed, then? : If so, why had he loft a light? 
fi’hut was a strange forgetfulness in the miser. Dnnstan 
knocked still more loudly, and, without pausing. for a 
reply, pushed his fingers through the latch -hole, inf end- 
ing to shake the door and pull the laLeli-string nj) am.] 
down, not doubting that the door w:us fastened. Jhit. 
to his surprise, at this double motion the door oiioned, 
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.i I, iniglit re-enter tlie cottage at any moment, lie :j 

dread laying bold on him, as be rose 
j to liis feet with the bags in bis band. He w’-oiild hasten 
I out into tlie darkness, and then consider wdiat be should ' 

do with the bags. He closed the door behindbimim- 
tiic'diafceh’', that he might sbiit in the streani of light : a i 

; few steps would be enough to carry him beyond betrayal 
? by the gleams from the shutter-chinks and the latch- 
liolo. 'hhe rain and darkness had got thicker, and he 
•^ras glad of it; though it was awkward walking wdth 
both barids filled, so that it was as much as he conld 
do to grasp his whip along with one of the hags. But 
\flien lie bad gone a yard or two, he might take his 
I time. So he stopped forward into the darkness. 




umu j)iouaiiig along irorn tiie TilJage with, a sack 
ilirowu round bis shoulders as an over-coat, and with a 
horn lanlem in his haini. .I'lis k^gs were w'eary, hnt his 
inind was at ease, free from tl.ie presentiment of cliange. 
ighe soiise of secmrky more .frequently springs from, habit 
tlnwi irom, convictioiAlnd for this reason .it often sub- 
sists after such a chan|o in the conditions as might have 
l)een expected to suggest alarm. The lapse of time dur- 
mg which a given event has not happened, is, in this 
o^ic Oi. jiahit, constantly alleged as a .reason why the 
event should jiever happen, even when the lapse ofrtirne 
IS jjreciseiy tlio added condition which makes the event 
imnmicnt. A man will tell you that he has -worked in 
a mine fro* forty years uidnirt by an accident as a reason 
why he should apjwehend no danger, though roof 
18 hegmning to sink ; and it is often observahleramt the 
older a man get. s, the more difficult it is to him to retain 
a odieymg conception of his own cleat, ^This infloence 
ot im i ni was iie(;essan]y strong in a mlB^vhose life was so 
momuunous as .Umncr'.s— who saw no new people and 
hoard of no new events to keep alive in him the idea of 
the micA-pccied and the changeful; and it explains 
simply <mono.h, why his mind could l,o at ease, though 
le hu<I left his IvMvtQ and Iiis treasure more d<;fonceiess 
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tlism usual. Silas was tliirikiiig witli double couipla- 
eeiicy of his supper: first, because it would be hot and 
savonry ; and secondly, because it would cost him. noth- 
ing. .For tliG little bit of pork was a present from that 
esi’cllerit .liousewife, Miss Priscilla Lammeter, to whom 
lie liad this day carried liome a liandsome piece of linen; 
‘tnd it wa.s only on occasion, of a present like this, chat 
Silas indulged liimscdf with roast-meat. Supper was his 
fiiroiirite meal, because it came at his time of revelry, 
wlien his heart warmed over Ids gold; whenever he had 
roast-meat, Jig aluuiys chose to have it for supper. But 
tin’s eveniug, l.io had no sooner ingenionsly knotted his 
sti'ing fast round, liis bit of pork, twisted the string 
a,ccording to rule over Ids door-key, passed it through 
dse handle, and made it fast on the hanger, than he 
remembered that a piece of very fine twine was indispen- 
sable to liis ‘‘setting np” a new piece of work in his 
loom early in the morning. It had slipped his memory, 
because, in coming from Mr. Lammeter ’s, he had not had 
to pass through the village ; but to lose time by going on 
i.'i-rands iii the morning was out of the; question. It wm 
i. nasty fog to turn out into, but there were things Silas 
loved l.Hitter than his own comfort; so, drawing his pork 
to i.be extremity of the hanger, and arming himself with 
hiH lantern and his old sack, he set out on what, in 
ordinary weather, would ha.ve been a twenty miiiufces^ 
errand. He (xmld. not have locked his door without 
undoiug his we]j-knott(Hl stririg and retarding his sup 
per; it was not worldi liis while to make that sacrifice, 
M har. thief would find his way to ttxe StGiie-pits on such 
‘d jiight as this? uiul why sliotdd he eome on this particti- 
lur uigid, wlien he had ncnuw come through all the fif- 




present iii oilas’s mind; they merely serve to represent 
the \a.giielj~felt founclation of his freedom from anxiety. 
He reached his door in much satisfaction tliat Ids 
errand was done: lie opened it, and to his short-sio-hted 
ewes everything remained as lie had left it, except that 
the hro sent out a welcome increase of heat. He trod 
ahoni rtjc lloor while jnittiug by hk lantern and throw- 
mg asidr- his liaf: and sack, so as to, merge the marks of 
IhursianV, feet on Qia sand, in the marks of his own 
iittilcl boois. b'dicn he inoTed liis pork nearer to the 
Inc, and sai, dnwn in ilie agreeable business of tendinn 
.tne liiejifc m id, warm] ng himself at t],io same time. ^ 

•Any one ivlio Isad looked at liim as tlie red light shone 
wpoii Ins pale face, strange straining eyes, and meagre 
form, ivonld perhaps liavo understood the mixture of 
contemptnons pity, dread, and snspieion with which he 
was . regarded by his neighbours in .Raveloe. Yet few 
men could be more harmless than poor ]\Iarner. In his 
truthful simple soul, not even the growing greed and 
worship of gdd, could : beget any vice directly" injorions ^ 
to othei^:.' .The light, of bis faith quite put out, and his 
affections made desolate, he had clung with all the force 
of^liis iiature to his work and his money; and like all 
objeets to which a man devotes himself,, they had 
taslnoned liirn into correspondence with themsolvcc 
IlixloouK as lie wrought in it; without eeasijtn, had in 
Its turn wiouuTt on him, and conOrmed more and more 
tie monntoiions cr.-iving for its monotonoms rospouse 
Ii^g-ld,as hehnngmvorit ami saw it grow, .gathered 
power of loving together into a hard isolation like its 
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AS soon as lie was warm lie began to tbiiik it would be 
a long wliile to wait till after supper before be drew out- 
liis guineas 5 and it would be pleasant to see tliein on the 
talsle before him as lie ate bis unwonted feast. (for 

Joy 

IS tl;ie best of wiiij^and Silas’s guineas were a golden 

W'iiie of that sort. 

He rose and phieed his candle nnsnsjiectingly on the 
floor near liis loom, sivept away the sand without notic- 
ing any cliango, and removed tlio bricks. The sight 
of tJis.! eiiipt}’ liole made his heart leap violently, 
but the belief i,ha.t liis gold was gone could not come at 
once — only terror, and the eager effort to put an end to 
file terror. He passed bis trembling band all about the 
liole, trying to think, it possible that bis eyes had 
def-eiycd liirn; then bo hold the candle in the hole and 
exandmed it curiously, trembling more and more. At 
last be sliook so violentily that lie let fall the candle, and 
lifted 1ms bands to bis head, tryiijg to steady himself, 
tliiit he might think. Had he put his gold somewhere 
else,^ by^udden resolution last night, and then forgot- 
ten. it. ^^^nian falling into dark vmters seeks a momen- 
tary foomig oven on sliding stones Jfand Silas, by acting 
as if he believed in false hopes, wSded off the moment 
of de.spair. He .searched in every corner, he turned Iiis 
bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it; he looked in his 
brick oven where he laid his sticks. When there was no 
other place to be searched, he kneeled down again and 
fob Diua.i more all round the hole. There wms no untried 
rcltigt! left for a moment’s shelter ffom the terrible 
truth. 

^ I tlj<»'(; a sort of refuge which always conies 
with the ].rostration of thought under an overpowering 
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inat boliet in confradictorj images, wMcIi is still distinct 
from madness, because it is ca,pable of being dissipated 
i)J the externa] fact. Silas got up from bis knees 
trembling, and looked round at. the table: didn’t the 
gold lie there after all? The table was bare. Tboii he 
timied and ]n.Pccd bebind Irirn— looked all round bis 
«inflling, to strain lik brown eyes after some 

I'ossible appraraia-e of the bags wliere lie bad alreadj:' 
songlif. tbeui , ill vain. He conk! see every object in his 
cottage aiid bis g7(|d was not there. 

Igainjio pnt his trembling bands to his head, and 
giWB a Wild ringing scream, the cry of desolation. For 
a .ew inonimits after, be stood motionless; but the cry 
bad relieved him from the first maddening pressure of 
the trutb. He turned, and tottered towards his loom, 
amp got into the seat where lie worked, instinctively 
seHnng this as the strongest assurance of realiiy. 

^nd now that all the false hojios had vanished, and 
the first shock of cert^ity was past, the idea of a tliief 
jcgan to ])resent itsel^ind Ito entertained it eitirorlv 
jccanse a, lliief might Kecanght and made to restore the 
golu 1’Jio thought brought some new strength with it 
ami be started JV..m bis Ir.oin to ihe door. As lie onenecl 
ram beat in upon biin, for it was falling mure and 
ai-re hoarily. There were no footsteps to be I racked 
cn su.-n a uight-footsfeps? ^Vhen bad the Ibief come- 
i>m'mg .Silas's absence in the daytime the door bad ])(>eu 
"C-ked. and there had been no marks of anv inroad on 
Ins return ly daylight. -Ami in the evening, too bo 
said to buiiself, eviTvlbing was tho same as when be bad 
Mt It. ihe sand aim bricks looked as if they had not 
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been moved. !}’'«.? ife a thief who had taken the bags? 
or WEIS it a cruel power thsit no hands could reach which 
had delighted in making him a second time desolate? 
He shrEink from this vaguer dread, and fixed his mind 
with struggling effort, on the robber with hands, who 
could be reached bj liaiida. His thoughts glanced at all 
tlie neiglibours who had made any remarks, or asked any 
f|ne.stioiis whicli he might now regard as a ground of 
suspicion. There wsrs J em Eodiiey, a known poacher, and 
otherwise dJsrcputEiblo: ho had often met Marner in his 
journeys ticross the fields, aud had said something jest- 
ingly .•d)out the weaver’s money’’; nay, he had once irri- 
tiiled Marner, by^ lingering at the fire when be CEilled to 
light his pipe, insteiid of going about his business. Jem 
Kodiiey wjis the man-^here was ease in the thought. 
Jem could he found and made to restore the money: 
Marner did not want to punish him, but only to get 
back Ills gold whieli had gone from hini^iid left his 


soul like a forlorn trayeller on an imknow^esert. The 
robber must be laid hold of. Marner’s ideas of legal 
luithority were confused, but he felt that he must go and 
]trochi.im his luss; jind the great people in the ■village-— 
the elergynaau, tin?- coustable, and Squire Cass — ^wonld 
uuike Jem Iiodiiey, or somebody else, deliver up the 
slolcn money. ITo rushed out in the rain, under the 
Htiuiulus of this hojxg forgetting to cover his head, not 
iEJii-ing to fasten ills dour; for he felt as if he had noth- 
ing left to lose. He rjin swiftly^ till want of hrea^^ 
oompfEljed hiri’i to slacken liis psice as he was entering the 
villa, ye iif th(i t.nrning close to the Hainbow. 

'I'he Ihiinbuw, in M:irner’s view, was a placepf hix- 
urioiis resort for rich and stout husbands, whose wives 



kitclieii on tlie right Jiaiid, wliei’^j the less lofty custoiii- 
ers of tlie house were in the ba,bit of assembling, the pa,!’' 
lour on (lie left being reserved for the more select societj 
in wiiifh Squire (Jass frequently enjoyed the donblc 
jbeii-mtv' conviYiality and eondesceiisiori. But the 
iKiriour was dark to-night, the .chief personages wlio 
ornamented its circle being all at Mrs. Osgood’s birth- 
di^ dantK:}, as Godfrey C-ass was. i\,iid in consequence 
of this, the partly on the higli-screened seats in the 
kitcjlien was inore iiuinoroTis than usual sevorai person- 
agtfs, ivho would otherwise, have boon admitted into the 
parlour and enlarged the opportunity of hectoring and 
contlescension for their bettors, being content this even- 
ing to vary their enjoyment by takinc- their snii-itL«nrl. 


CHAPTER VI 


The coiiTersation, whfcli was at a high pitch of ani- 
iiiation when Silas approached the door of the Rainbow, 
had, as nsnal, been slow and intermittent when the com- 
p;inj lirst assembled. The pipes began to be puffed in 3. 
silence wliieli had an air of severity; the more important 
cnstomers, who drank sptii’its and sat nearest the fire, 
staring at each other as if a l^et were depending on the 
first man wlm winked ; wliile the beer-drinkers, chiefly 
men in and smock-frocks,” kept their 

eyelids down urn! rubbed their hands across their mouths, 
as if their dranghts of beer were a funereal dnty attended 
with embarrassing sadness. At last, Mr. Snell, the 
laiidiord, a man of a neutral disposition, accustomed to 
stand, aloof from luiman difference.s as those of beings 
who were all alike in need of liquor, broke silence, by 
saying in a doubtful tone to his eonsin the butcher — 
“Some folks ’ud say that was a fine beast you drnv in 
yesterday, Bob?” 

The butcher, a jolly, smiling, red-haired man, was 
not disposed to answer rashly. He gave a few puffs 
before he spat and rejilied, “And they wouldn’t be fur 
WTotig, John.” 

After t]}is .feeble delusive thaw, the silence set in as 
severely .‘w before. 

‘ FiwU'an is elotli of coarse cotton or corduroy. ' 

.4 smoek-iruck is a long, shii't-like outer garment, worn 
by t!>o rural laborers in England. 

, 93 , 
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“Was i.ta red Diirlmm?” said th€ffiind^Vtak’’i]g up 
tlie thread of discourse after the lapscrra’-aTfew miuiites. 

The farrier looked at the landlord, and the lajidlord 
looked at tlie butcher, as the person who must take the 
responsibilitj of answering. 

“k’ed it was,” said the butcher, in his good-humoured 
hneky treble— “and a Durhani it was.” 

“ 1 lien you needn't tell me who you bought it of,” 
said the farrier, looking round with some triumph ; “I 
know wlio it is has got tlie red Durliams o’ this countrj- 
Kide. And she’d a white star on her brow, I’ll bet a 
pmuiyr’ The farrier leaned forward with his hands on 
Ids Icnees as he put tins question, and his eyes twinkled 
knowingly. 

“AVell; yes— she might,” said the butcher, slowly, 
considering that he was giving a decided affirmative. 
'’■I don’t say contrairy, ” 

I knew that very Avell,” said the farrier, throwing 
himself backward again, and speaking deliantly ; “if / 
don’t know Mr. Lammeter’s cows, I should like to know 
who does— that’s all. And as for the cow you’ve bought, 
bargain or no bargain, I’ve been at the drenching® of her 
—contradiek me who vvilL’’ 

The farrier looked fierce, and the mild butcher’s con- 
versational spirit ivas roused a little. 

‘I’m not for oontradicking no man,” he sahl ; “I’m 
for peace and quietness. Some are for cutting long ribs 
— I’m framintting ’em short myself; but I don’t qmu'rel 

^ Sonietiine.s a sheer of liersps. nl , .. 
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wltli ’em. AO I say is, it’s a lovely carkiss — and any- 
as was reasonable, it ’nd bring tears into their eyes 

to look at it.” 

“Well, it's the cow as I drenched, whatever it is,” 
pursued the farrier angrily; “and it was Mr. Lam- 
mefer s cow, else you told a lie when yon said it was 
a j’ecl Durham.'’ ' . 

“I tell no lies,” said the butcher, with the same mild 
iiuskiness as before, ‘‘and I contradick none — not if a 
inaii was to swear biniself black: he’s no meat o’ mine, 
nor nono o’ my bargains. All I say is, it’s a lovely 
carkiss. And what i stiy I’ll stick to; but I’ll quarrel 
vi’ no man.” 

‘-No,” said the farrier, with bitter sarcasm, looking 
at the company generally ; “and p’rliaps you aren’t pig- 
headed; and p’rhaps you didn’t say the cow was a red 
Dm ham; and p rhaps you didn’t say she’d got a star on 
her brow— stick to tliat, now you’re at it.” 

Come, come, ’ said the landlord; “let the cow alone. 
Ibe truth lies atween you; you’re both right and both 
wiong, as I allays say. And as for the cow’s being Mr. 
Lamnioter s, I say nothing to that; but this I say, as 
the Rainbow’s the Rainbow. And for the matter’ o’ 
that, if the talk is to be o’ the Lammeters, you know 
the most upo’ that head, eh, Mr. Macey? You 
remember when first Mr. Lammeter’s father come to 
these parts, and took the Warrens?” 

Mr. .’\laeey, tailor and parish-clerk, the latter of which 
functions Dioiunatisiu had of late obliged^^ h share 
with a sniall-foatured young man who sat opposite him, 
imid jus wluto head on one sidoj and twirlod his thumbs 
^uLli an air of ooinplacency, slightly seasoned with criti- 
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He smiled pityingly, in answer to the landlord’s 
and said— 

“Ay, ay; I know, I know; but I let other folks 
talk. I’ve laid by now, and gev tip to the young tins . 
f\sk them as have been to soliool at Tarloy: they’ve 
i<‘arMi.‘]}ernoim(3ing; that’s come up since my day.” 

“If yori’re .pointing, at me, Mr. Macey,” said the 
sleputy- clerk, .with. an air of anxious propriety, “I’m 
nou a man to speak out of my place. As the . psalm 

*I kriow what’s xaglit, nor onlysk 
^But also pri ^isn.wh at I launwy’ 

“IVell, then, 1 w.isli you’d keep hold o’ the tone, 
wlicn it’s set for you; if you’re for pracitmng-, I wish 
you’d ]iracfwc that,” said a large Jocose-looking nmii, 
an excellent wheelwright in his week-day capacity, but 
on Suudays leader of the choir. He winked, as he 
ppoko, at two of the company, who were known ofiicially 
as the “bassoon” and the “key-bugle,” in the confi- 
donee that lie was e.xpressi:ng the sense of the musical 
profession in Eaveloe. 

Mr. d’ookey , the deputy clerk, who shared the unpopu- 
luriiy common to deputies, turned very red, hut replied, 
with careful mod.eration — “Mr* Mlnthrop, if you’ll 
hring me any proof ’ as I’m in the wrong, I’m not the 
man to say I won’t alter. But there’s people set uj! 
their own ears for a standard, and expect the whole 
choir to follow ’em. There may be two opinions, I 
bopi-.” 

“.\y, ay,” said Mr. Macey, wlm felt very well satis tied 
with tins attack oin youthful pi’e.sumption ; “you’re 
right there, Took cy .'/there’s allays two ’pinioii.s;®fTere’ 



Hie ’pinion a man has of himsen, and there’s the ’pimon 
other folks have on h^|^''^^ere’(i be two ^iions 
about a cracked bell, if the bell could hear itself/^ 
“Well, Mr. Macey,” said poor Tookey, serioiis*^idst 


the office of parish-clerk by Mr. Orackenthorp ’s desire^ 
whenever your intlrmities should make yon uiifittingi 
jincl it’s one of the rights thereof to sing in the choir-— -- 
else why, have yon done the same yourself?” 

“Ah! but the old gentleman and yon are two folks/® 
said .lien W'inthrop. “The old gentleman’s got a gift. 
Why the Sc|nire used to invite him to take a glass, only 
to liear him sing the Mted Kovier;’ didn’t he, Mr. 
Macey? It’s a nat’ral gift. There’s my little lad 
Aaron, he’s got a gift — he can sing a tune off straight, 
like a throstle. But as for you, Master Tookey, you’d 
better stick to your ‘Amens’; your voice is well enough 
when you keep it up in your nose. It’s your inside as 
isn’t right made for music: it’s no better nor a hollow- 
stalk.” 

This kind of iinflmching frankness was the most 




and Ben W' inthrop’s insult was felt by everybody to have 
capped Mr, Macey ’s epigram, 

“I see what it is plain enough,” said Mr. Tookey, 
unable to keep cool any longer. ‘ ‘ There ’s a consperacy 
to turn me out o’ the choir, as I shouldn’t share the 
C'hri.stnuis monoy—that’s where it is. But I shall speak 
to Mr. Crackonthorp ; I’ll not ho imt upon by no 
man.” 

“hTay, nay, 'irookoy,” said Bon Winthrop. “We’ll 
pay you your share to keep out of it— that’s what we’ll 
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«3o. Tliere'’s things folks hiil pay to be rid on, besides 
varmln,” 

‘’•('■'MU', r.nnt',” said the landlord, who felt, that pay- 
ing |K‘!*ph‘ I'.)!’ Iheir absence was a principle dangerons to 
society; “a joke’s a joke. We’re all good friends here, 
} hope, 'Wo ninst give and take. Yon’re botli right; 
.and yonVt.) botli wronpr, as I say. I agi’ee wi’ Mr. 
Tih'tof')' here, as ilica^ds two opinions; and if mine was 
ni-kei], I hbonld say thej’ro both riglifc. Too’key’a 
rigid and Winlhroji’s right, and they’ve only to split 
the ililfcrence and nuike tlieiriselves even.” 

*l'ba far.rior was piitiing Iris pipe rather fiercely, in 
som(3 contempt at this trivial discnssion. He bad no 
ear for music himself, and never wei.il; to church,, as 
being of the medical profession, and likely to be in 
requisition for delicate cows. But the butcher, having 
music in his soul, had listened with a divided de.sire for 
Tookey’s. defeat and for the preservation of the 
peace. , 

“To be sure,” he said, following up the landlord’s 
conciliatory view, “we’re fond of our old clerk; it’s 
nat’ral, and him used to be such a singer, and got a 
brother as is, known for the fii’st fiddler In this country- 
side, Eh, it’s , a pity but what Solomon lived in our 
vlliage, and could give us a time when we liked ; eh, 
Mr. Maccy? IM kecii him in liver and lights for noth- 
ing — that I would. ” 

“Ay, ay,” Kuid i\[r. },Iaecy, in the height of compla- 
cency; “mn- family V; lavn known for niiiKiciancrs as far 
back us anybody caii tell. But them things arc dying 
out, :m T tell Solomon every time ho comes row ml; 
there’s no voices like what there used to be, and there’s 
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nobody remembers what lYe remember, if it isn’t the old 

crows.” 

“Ay, you remember wlien first Mr, Lammefcer’a 
fatlier come into these parts, don’t you, Mr. Macey?” 
said the landlord. 

“I should thinlc I did, said the old man, who had 
now gone tliroogii that complimentary process necessary 
to bring him up to the point of narration; “and a fine 
old gentleman he was—as fine, and finer- nor the Mr. 
Lfimiiieter as now is. He came from- a bit north ’ard, so 
far ns I could ever malte out. But there’s nobody 
rigidly kiio\i-s about those parts s only it couldn’t be far 
riorth’ardj, nor much different from this country, for he 
brought a fine breed o’ sheep with him, so there must be 
pastures there, and everything reasonable. We beared 
tell as he’d sold his own land to come and take the War- 
ref is, gin d that seemed odd for a man as bad land of his 
own, to come and rent a farm in a strange place. But 
they said it was along of his wife’s dying; though there’s 
refisoiis in things as nobody knows on— that’s pretty 
much what I’ve made out; yet some folks, are so wise, 
they’ll find ynu fifty reasons straight off, and ail the 
wiiile tlie real reason’s winking at ’em in the corner, 
mr.l iiioy niver see’t. Howsomever, it was, soon seen as 
we d got a now parish ’ner as know’d the rights and 
cudoins o’ things, and kep a good house, and wns well 
loolo'd on by everybody. And the young man— that’s 
ila‘ M.r. Lamuioter as now is, for he’d niver a sister— - 
si.ioii f.M-gun. to court Miss Osgood, that’s the sister o’ 
lilt! Mr. <..>sgoo(l as now is, and a fine handsome lass she 
waa~c!i, you can’t think— they pretend this young lass 
is like her, but that’s the way wi’ people as don’t to 
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come before ’em. I slioiild know, for I helped 
the old rector, Mr. Driimlow as was, I helped him 
marry ’em,.” 

lirrt; Mr. paused; he always gave his narrative 

ii! in.-iajmejds. (evpecting to he questioned according to 
, preeeu.oiit. 

“fiv. tim'l a particular thing happened, didn’t it, Mr. 
/ti us you were likely to remember that mar- 
riagiu'’" said tho hindiord, in a congjatnlatory tone. 

“I ishonhl think there did— a *r«7/ partic’lar thing,” 
eaid ,Mr. Maeej, nodding sideways. “For Mr. Drnnilow 
— poor old gentleman, I was fond on liim, though he’d 
got a. bit confused in hia head, what wi’ age and w^i’ 
taking: !i drcrp o’ surnmat warm when the service come 
of a cold morning. And young Mr. Lammeter he’d 
have no way but he must he married in Janiwary, whichj 
to be sure, ’s a unreasonable time to be married in, for 
it isn’t like a christening or a burying, as you can’t 
help; and so Mr, Drumlow— poor old gentleman, I was 
fond on hirn—but when he come to put the questions, 
he put ’em by the rule o’ eontrairy, like, and he says, 
‘Milt, thou have this man to thy wedded wife?’ says he, 
and then he says, ‘ Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
w'edded husband?’ says he. Bnt the partic’larest thing 
of all is, as nobody took any notice on it but me, and 
they anscvered straight off ‘yes,’ like as if it had been 
me Faying ‘Amen’ i’ the right place, without listening 
to whut went hefore,” 

“Bui; //o// know w’hat was going on well enough, 
didn't y(iu, Mr. Mucey? You were live enoiiglt, eh?” 
said tlu' buicher. 

“Lor bless you!” said Mr. Macey, pausing, ajul smib 
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iiig ill J3ity at the impotence of liis hearer’s imagination 
— “whj, I was all of a tremble: it was as if I’d been a 
coat pulled by the two tails, like; for I couldn’t stop 
the parson, I couldn’t take upon me to do that; and 
yet I said to rnysBlf, Isays, ‘Suppose they shouldn’t be 
fast married, ’cause the words are contrairy?’ and my 
lieiifl went working like a mill, for I was allays 
im common for turning things over and seeing all round 
’em; and I says to myself, ‘Is’t the meanin’ or the 
\rords as makes folks fast i’ wedlock?’ For the parson 
niojHit right, and the bride and bridegroom meant right. 
Ihit tlien, when I come to think 021 it, nieauin’ goes bat 
a little way i’ most tilings, for j^oii may mean to stick 
tilings together and your glue may be bad, and then 
whore are you? And so I says to mysen, ‘It isn’t the 
meanin’, it’s the glue.’ And I was worreted as if I’d 
got three bells to pull at once, when we went into the 
vestry, and they begun to sign their names. But 
where’s the use o’ talking?— you can’t think what goes 
on in a ’cute man’s inside.” 

‘‘But you held in for all that, didn’t you, Mr. 
Macey?” said the landlord, 

“Ay, I held in tight till I was by mysen wi’ Mr. 
Dnimlow, and then I out wi’ everything, hut respectful, 
as I allays did. And he made light on it, and he says, 
‘Pooh, pooh, Macey, make yourself easy, ’ he says ; ‘it’s 
nr-iilier the meaning nor the words— it’s the re^ester ' 
docs it that’s the glue.’ So you see he settled it 
easy: i or parsons and doctors know everything by heart, 
lilac so as tliey aren’t worreted wi’ thinking what’s the 
rights mid wrongs 0’ tilings, as I’n been many and 
many’s the time. And sure enougii the wedding turned 
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oi!l all right', oiry poor Mrs. Lainmeter — that’s Miss 
(tigood as was—died afore the lasses 'was growed up; 
liiii. for prosperity and em'Ytliing respectable, there’s 
no family iiiore looked o]}.” 

.Kvery one of Mr. Macey’s audience had heard this 
s.iory many tinies, bnt it was listened to as if it had been 
a ftivourite time, and at certain points tlie |:>nffirig of the 
piptes v,-jis momentarily gnspc3iided, that tlio listeners 
nifglifc give tlicir whole niiiids to the expected words, 
ihn iliortMViis more to come; and Mr. Snell, the land- 
lord, tlidj pint tlie leading ^luestion. 

“Why, old M'r. Lainmeter liad a pretty fortiii, didn’t 
tiicy say, wlmn he come into these parts?” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Maeey; “but I daresuy it’;? as 
nimil) jis this ]\Ir. Lammeter’s done to keep it whole. 
For there was allays a talk as nobody could get rich on 
the Warrens: though be holds it cheap, for it’s what 
tiny’ call Cduir by Land.” 

“At, and there’s few folks know so well as you lioiv 
it come to be Charity Land, eh, Mr. Maeey?” said the 
imtclier, ■ 

“liow .should they?” said, the old clerk, wdth some 
cmitcmpi:. “Why, my gi’andfatlier made the gTooin’s 
livci’v for that Mr. Cliff as came and bnilt the liig stables 
at. liic It jirt’ciis. \\ Iiy. tJicy’re, .‘.^Idbles I'nur times as iiig 
as Njuirc! Cas.-'V, f(»r lie thought o’ nothing hut liosses 
am) hunting, flilT didirt-— a 'Lunnon tailor, some folks 
suiii, as liiul gone mad wi' eheating. I’or lie eonldn't 
ritle; lor hle-s yon! tiny said ludd got no mori' gri]) o’ 
the Ijoss (liuii if ItL legs had been eross-stiek.s : my 
grandfather beared old Squire ('ass say so mauv and 
many a time, Ihit rhle he would us if Cld Harry had 
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tweii a-driving him; and he’d a son, a lad o’ sixteen; 
and notliing would liis father have him do, hut he must 
ride and ride-- though the lad was frighted, thej^ said. 
And it was a, common saying as the father wanted to 
ride tiui tailor out o’ the lad, and make a gentleman on 
lrioi--i!ot l)ut w])at I’m a tailor myself, but in respect 
as Ciod made mo such, I’m proud on it, for ‘Maeey, 
tiiiilor,’ ’s been wrote up over onr door since afore the 
fpieen’s lieads went out on the shillings. But Cliff, he 
was asliamed o’ Irjcn'ng called a tailor, and he was sore 
vexed as Ii is riding was laughed at, and nobody o’ the 
ginitlplolks lioreabout could abide him. Howsomever, 
tlio ;|i(»or lad got sickly and died, and the father didn’t 
live long after Iiiin, for he got queerer , nor ever, and 
tlnw saitl lie used to go out i’ the dead o’ the night, wi’ 
a lantern in his hand, to the stables, and set a lot o’ 
lights hurning, for he got as he couldn’t sleep; and 
there he’d stand, cracking his whip and looking at his 
lio&ses ; ahd they said it was a mercy as the stables didn’t 
get burnt down wi' the poor dumb creatnrs in ’em. 
Blit at last he died raving, and tliey found as he’d left 
all his property, TV'arrens .and all, to a Lnnnon .Charity, 
and: that’s how the Alt^arrens come to be Charity Land; 
tbnngh, as for the stables, Mr. Lammeter never uses ’em 
iin*y re out o’ all oharicter — lor bless yon ! if you was 
tt> set the doors a-banging in ’em, it ’iid sound like 
tliunder half o’er the parish. ” 


‘L\y, l.mt tliore’s more going on. in the stables than 
wliat folks see by dnylight, eli, .^fr. Macey?” said the 
iandlord. , ' ^ 

”Ay, ay; go that way of a dark .night, that’s all,” 
said Mix Mikcey, winking mysteriously, “and then make 





ijiiiii, i.liois-rJi ilion! s toiics iiowatlajs 1 
alVift! tli^n’ v.'ere bora better nor 
own bnsjiie;';!?.” 

Whar li.i* yon ;■■■■::}■ to that, eii, Dowlas 
lord, f.nrniiiff to the .farrier, wlio wa, 


and was proud of his position. 

“Say? I say wluit a man should svij m doesn’t shut 
his eyes to look at a 'finger-post. I say, as Pin ready to 
wager any man ten pound, if he’ll stand out wi’ me any 
di’y night in the pasture before the Warren stables, as 


eaM it many a time; but there’s , nobody hill Yentur a 
ten-pim’ note on their ghos’es as they make so sure of.” 

“Why, Dowdas, that’s easy betting, that is,” said Ben 
Whntlirop. “You might as well bet a man as he 
wouldn’t cat eh the rheumafeise if he stood up to’s neck 
in the pool of a frosty night. Tt ’uil be tine fun for a 
innn to win his liet as ludd culdi the riionmatise. 
Folks as ijtiiiere in (diff's Ifoliday aren’t a-going to voii- 
tur near it for a matter o’ ten ])Ouii!l.” 

“If Muster Dowlas wants to know the trutli on it,” 
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said Mr. Macey, with a sarcastic smile, tapping Ms 
thumbs together, “he’s no call to lay any bet — let him 
go and stall’ by himself — there’s nobody ’nil hinder 
him ; and tlien he can let the parish’ners know if they’re 

wrong.”. 

“Thank you! I’m obliged to yon,” said the farrier, 
•with a snort of scorn. “If folks are fools, it’s no busi- 
ness o’ mine. / don’t want to make out the truth about 
glios’es: I know it a’ready. But I’m not against a bet 
._(}ve]’ytliing fair and open. Let any man bet me ten 
pound as I sliall see (.dill’s Holiday, and I’ll go and stand 
by myself. I ■want no company. I’d as lief do it as I’d 
fill this pipe. ” 

“Ah, bu^ who’s to watch you, Dowlas, and see you do 
it? That’s no fair bet,” said the butcher. 

“No fair bet?” replied Mr, Dowlas, angrily. “I 
sliould like to hear any man stand up and say I want to 
bet unfair. Come now, Master Lundy, I should like to 
hear you say it. ” 

“Very like you would,” said the butcher. “But it’s 
no business o’ mine. You’re none o’ my bargains, and 
I aren’t a- going to try and ’bate yoiuv price. If any- 
body ’ll bid for jmu at your own vallying, let him. I’m 
for peace and quietness, I am. ” 

“Yes, that’s what every yapping cur is, when you 
hold a stick up at him,” said the farrier. “But I’m 
afraid o’ neither man nor ghost, and I’m ready to lay a 
fair bet. / aren’t a turn-tail cur. ” 

“Ay, but there’s this in it, Dowlas,” said the land- 
lord , speaking in a tone of much candour and tolerance. 
“There’s folks, i’ my opinion, they can’t see ghos’es, 
not if they stood as plain as a pike-staff before ’em. 
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And there’s rBaaon.iUImi. For f.here’s n^y wife, now, 
t f’lHell, not if glie’d the strongest o’ cheese niider 
nose. I never see’d a, ghost myself ; but then I save 
n n..yself, ‘Very like I haven’t got the smell for ’em.’ 
?!a an, pnti,jjig a ghost for a sinell, or else eontrairi- 
^vays. Ami so, I’m for holding with both sides; for, as 
1 -hv, the truth lies between ’em. And if Dowlas was 
Mind stand, and say he’d never seen a wink o’ (Aiff’s 
i-'imsjy all iijo lught tlirongli, I’d back him; ajid if 
an\i.rKly.yri,jd as Cliff’s Holiday was certain sure for all 
i d back /rm too. For tlie smell’s what I go by.” 
in- lamlloiars analogiciil jirgnment was not well 
rci'cnmd by Use farrieiwa man intensely opposed to com- 
pnmuso. * 

i down his glass with 

hosn(3d n-ritsition; “what’s the smell got to do with it? 
-n ever a ghost give a man a black eye? That’s what 
lould like to know. If ghos’es wmnt me to believe 
olJ^' 1 skulking i’ the dark and i’ lone 

c'mdkv.” company and 

‘;As if ghos’es ’nd want to be believed, in by anybody 
faid Air. Macey, in deep disgmt at the 

AoAy *“ 


CHAPTER VII 


Yet tlie next moment there seemed to be some evi- 
fieiice that ghosts had a more condescending disposition 
than Mr. Macey attributed to them; for the pale thin 
figure of Silas Marner was suddenly seen standing in the 
W'arm light, Tittering no word, but looking round at the 
eoinpari}’' -with his strange unearthly eyes. The long 
pipes gave a siniiiltaneous movement, like the aiitenna3 
of startled insects, and every man present, not excepting 
even the sceptical farrier, had an impression that he saw, 
not Silas Marner in the flesh, but an apparition; for the 
door by which Silas had entered was hidden by the high- 
screened seats, and no one had noticed his approach. 
Sir. M'acey, sitting a long way off tlie ghost, might, 
be supposed to have felt an argumentative triumph, 
which w’ould tend to neutralize his share of the general 
alarm. Had he not ahvays said that when Silas Marner 
was in that strange trance of his, his soul went loose from 
his body? Here was the demonstration: nevertheless, 
on the whole, ho would have been as well contented 
without it. For a few' moments there was a dead 
sileuei;, Murner's w'ant of breath and agitation not 
al If; wing him to speak. The landlord, under the 
habitual sense tliat he was bound to keep his house open 
to all company, and confident in the protection of his 
'unhrnken neutiaility, at la.st took on himself the task of 
adjuring the gliost. 
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'• lacking. 4o yon? Wliat’s yom* business here?' 

‘‘bobbed !” said Silas, gas|.)ingly. “I’ve been robbed 
Vi-Uit tile constable and the Justice — and Squire Gas 
and Mi*. Grackenthorp. ” 

“hay hold on him, Jem Rodney,” said the landlord 
th(‘ idea of a ghost subsiding; “he’s off his head, ; 
doubt. He’s wet through.” 

^ d.'ui Rodney. 'ivas the outermost man, and sat eoiiven. 
K-r.!]y near Marner’s standing-place; but he declined tc 
givt.- his services. 

“f'ome and lay hold on him yourself, Mr. Snell, ii 
y''U > e a mind,” said Jem, rather suileiily, “He’s been 
robbed, and. murdered too, for what I know,” he added, 
m e muttering tone. 

“Jem Rodney!” said Silas, turning and fixing hig 
ptrange eyes on the suspected man. 

“Ay, Master Maraer, what do ye rvant wi’ me?” said 
.-eni trembling a little, and seizing his drinking-cati as 
a (ItlcnsiYe weapon. 

_ “If It was you stole my money,” said Silas, clasping 
hi3_ luinds enfcreatingly, and raising bis voice to a cry 
it me back and I won’t meddle with voii I 
wem tsetthe constable on you. Give it me bade, and 
I il id you—I’ll let yon bare a gninea.” 

“3Ie stole your money I” sa.icl Jem, ariCTly. “I’H 

pitdi ihis can at youT eye if you talk o’ w?/ stealing jour 

0ome, eom6, Master Marner,’^ said the landlord, 
resolutely, and Hoidng 31anier by the 
you’vo got any information to lay, speak 
shoiv as you’re in your right mind. 
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If you expect anybody to listen to yon. You’re as wet 
as a drownded rat. Sit down and dry yourself, and speak 
straight forrard,” 

; “All, to be sure, man,” said the farrier, who began 
to feel that he had not been quite on a par with himself 
and the occasion. ' “Let’s have no more staring and 
screaming, else we’ll have you strapiied for a madman. 
Tliat was why I didn’t speak at the first— thinks I the 
Ilian’s run mad.” 

“Ay, ay, make him sit down,” said several voices at 
once, well pleased that the reality of ghosts remained 
still an open question. 

The landlord forced M'arner to take off his coat, and 
then to sit down on a cliair aloof from every one else, in 
the centre of the circle and in the direct rays of the fire. 
The w'eaver, too feeble to have any distinct purpose 
beyond that of getting lielp to recover his money, sub- 
mitted unresistingly. The transient fears of the com- 
pany were now forgotten in their strong curiosity, and 
all faces were turned towards Silas, when the landlord, 
having seated himself again, said— 

“Now then. Master Mmuier, what’s this you’ve got to 
say— as you’ve been robbed? Speak out.” 

“He’d better not say again as it was me robbed him,” 
cried Jem Rodney, hastily. “What could I ha’ done 
with his money? I could as easy steal the parson’s 
surplice, and wear it. ” 

11 old your tongue, Jem, and let’s heai* what he’s got 
to viiy,” said the landlord. “Now then. Master 
i\lari!er.” . 

Silas now told his story, under frequent questioning as 
the mysterious eharaeter of the robbery became evident. 




Colloquial for “upset.” 
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Tiu.^ si ruiigely novel .sit-T’.afion of oponing Ills li'unble 
to lii.s It.-ivelno iieighbonra, fif siiiii!”' iii ilio wunnih of a 
he'u'is! nut. his own, -aiul iceling the prs-'snu't* <\f iVa-i'is 
aii'l v(ii(*es wliioli wore his nourr^i, jiroiiiiso of ]u‘]p, liod 
tlo!E!)iios.s its inflneiice on illjirncr, i.n spi le id' Iii,' itession- 
ote proffooupation with his iuso ^.fur eoOi-Joioii-.ness 
registers the heginriing (tf ,;^tni’th withiti ns ‘.ni\ 
junio ihan without ns: thertt h::n' ho'.M: EHsiiiv oirouhi- 
(lie sap before wo fletoot tlie sntaikvi of ih«' 

‘^iir sliglit siis])i(aoii witii wloidi ihs ln-:iro)'< ;ii ih'sl 
iif him, gradually uiE'liod av.;n’ before iIk' enii- 
wMeina' slEiiplioiiy of his (listro,'-.-: ii uoe impKi-'-iiii'!. 
tie; ueiglihours to doubt tliul. Masoier v.ns leliisig thi; 
trulli, noit because they vycro t'aiitdfle of arguing jg ojioo 
from i.he utiture of his .stalom<‘!i!,s to the ahscece of any 
unaive for niiiking Ihom falsely, ind hceause, as 3li\ 
3i;iecv <ih?erved, “Folks as lunl tiie devil to iiar-k ‘om 
wort' !;ot likely to he so umsht'd"* jts poor tSilu'' wa,s, 
IhiLlns-, frruii the strange fact that tlie robber liad left 
no traces, and had happened to know I lie nick of lime, 
ntteiiy i;if:alenlahle by niortul agents, when Hilas 'woulis 
go away from home without locking his door, the more 
ju'ohahlo eonelnsion seemed to he, that his disrepiutublo 
imitnaey in that quarter, if it ever existed, had lH;eu 
broken up, and that, in eonseqnenee, this ill turn had 
licen done to Jl'anier by somebody it was quite in \;;in to 
set the. cnuslable after. Wiiy tliia pi’etenuUural felon 
should la* obliged to wait till tlie door was left uniiseked, 
was a question which did nut. ])re.sent itself, 

‘'If is Ft Jem liO'.lney as has done this work, 3!ast{W 
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Mariier,” said, tlie landlord. “Yon mustn’t; be a-cast- 
ing yonr eye. at poor Jem. There may be a bib of a 
reckoning against Jem for the matter of a hare or so if 
anybody was bound to keep their ey^'es staring open, and 
Hirer to wink ; but Jem’s been a-sitting here drinking 
liis can, like the decentest man i’ the parish, since 
before you left your house, Master Marner, by your ov/n 
account.” 

“■Ay, ay,” said Mr. Mtnsey; “let’s hare no accusing 
o’ the innicent. That isn’t the law. There must be 
folks to swear agaiid a man before he can be ta’en up. 
Let’s Iiave no ac(3usi]]ig o’ the innicent. Master Marner.’' 

.Memory was not so utterly torpid in Silas that it eould 
not 1)0 wakened by these words. 'With a movement of 
compunction as new and strange to him as everything 
else within the last hour, he started from his chair, and 
went close up to Jem, looking at him as if he wanted to 
assure himself of the expression in his face. 

“I was uu’ong,” he said — “yes, yes— I ought to have 
thought. There’s nothing to witness against yon, 
Jem. Only you’d been into my house oftener than any- 
body else, and so you came into my head, I don’t 
accuse you— r won’t accuse anybody— only,” he added, 
lifting up his hands to his head, and turning away with 
bewiidered misery, “I try— I try to think where my 
guineas.: can be. ” 

“.Ayg ay, theyTe gone where it’s hot enough to melt 
’em, I dcmht,’’ sind' M^^^ 

“'I’chidi !” said the farrier. And then ho a'sked, with 
a cru.-s-c.xaminiiig air, “TIow much money might there 
be in fnoliag.^, Master Marner?” 

‘‘Two hundred and seventy-two pounds, twelve and 
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sixpence,^ last niglit, when I counted said Silas, 
seating himself again, with a groan. 

^ “Pooh! why, they’d he none so liesiry to carry 
borne tramp’s been in, that’s all; and as^or the no 
footmarks, and the bricks, and the sand being ail right 
— wliy, your eyes are pretty much like a insect’s, Master 
Marnor; they’re obliged to look so close, yon can’t see 
much at a time. It’s my opinion as, if I’d been you, or 
you d !)een mo— for it comes to the same thing— yon 
wouldn’r. have thought you’d found everything ‘ as $^311 
ett It. hut what I vote is, as two of the sensihlest o’ 
the company should go witJi you to Master Ivonch, the 
constahle’s^Mie’s ill i’ bod, I know that much-aud get 
him to appoint one of us his doppity; for that’s the law 
and I don’t think anybody ’nil take upon him to con^ 
tradiok me there. It isn’t much of a walk to Kenoh ’s • 
and tlieu if it’s me as is deppity, I’ll go back with voii, 
Master Marner, and examine your premises; and if anv- 
hody s got any fault to find with that, I’ll thank him to 
stand up and say it out like a man. ” 

By this pregnant speecli the teier had re-estab- 
ished Im sel^complaceney. and waited with confidence 
to hear iimiself named as ono of the snperlatiTeiy sensible 

7 "" T ‘’““gh.” said the land- 

lord y 10 also considered himself perBonallv coiicerncd 
n tins proposition. “Why, it rains heavy still,” he 
said, returning from the door. 

man to bo afraid o’ the rain.” 

sail tlle farrier. “1%. it>ll i„„fc ln,d when dnstice 

&lZ 77 “OX iike us had a infer, na- 

tion laid betoro em and took in A tlllfilia ” 
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The landlord agreed with this view, and after taking 
the sense ot tlie com23any, and duly rehearsing a small 
micfiionyjm^ in high ecolesiastical life as the nolo 
kji^co jMn ^ie consented to take on himself the chill 
digmly oi going to Kench’s. But to the farrier’s 
strong disgust, Mr. Macey iiow started an objection to 
his proposing himself as a deputy-constable; for tliat 
oracular old gentlemen, claiming to know tlie law, 
stated, as a fact delivered to liini b}"" his father, that no 
doctor conk! be a constable. 

And 3 ' on re a doctor, I reckon,'thongh yon he only a 
cow-doctor, for a fly’s a fly, though it may be a boss 
fly,” cmiclnded Air. Alacey, wondering a little at his 
own “ Vniteness.” 

I’iiere was a hot de})ate upon this, the farrier being of 
course indisjjosed to renounce the quality of doctor, but 
contending tliat a doctor could be a constable if lie 
liked- the law meant, he needn’t- he one if he didn’t 
like. Mr. Macey thought this was nonsense, since the 
law was not likely to be fonder of doctors than of other 
iolkb, Moieoier, if it was in the nature of doctors more 
than of other men not to like being constables, how 
came Mr. Dowlas to be so eager to act in that capacity? 

‘‘./ don’t want to act the constable,” said the farrier, 
driven into a corner by this merciless reasoning; “and 
there’s no man can say it of me, if he’d tell the truth. 
But if there’s to he any jealousy and ena^iiig about 

goiJig to Kemdi’s in the rain, let them go as like it— 
you won’t get me to go, I can tell you.” 

^ nut la he (tljishop. A phrase u,s5^ by those an' 
ponile.i i,iHlH,ps of tdie Established Church. The landlord, 
like the hisljups. inuJees a pretence of taking the honca- and 
responsiliiJity unwillingly 


■ 


n 
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By the landlord’s iiiterYenfcioii, however, the dispute 
was accommodated. Mr. Dowlas consented to go as a 
second person disinclined to act officially; and so poor 
Silas, fiirnis]m:d v/ifch some old coverings, turned out 
witJi his two companions into tlie rain again, tliiiikiiig 
of the long jn'ght hours before him, not as those do wffio 
long to rest, but us those who expect to ‘'watch for the 
niornirno ” 



OHAPTEE 


Wn,:E;?r Godfrey Gass returned from Mrs. Osgood’s 
at lu klnigdii:, he was not much surprised to learn 
Hsat Jhnisoy had not come home. Perhaps he had not 
i.ul.I W'ildilro, and was waiting for another ehance—per- 
hans, u!! l.iiid, j^oggy afternoon, he had preferred housing 
hin!,-,r!f af, fho lied Lion at Batherley for the night, if the 
ha.) k.pi liim in that neighborhood; for he was not 
likely i.) fee] liiinh concern about leaving his brotJjer in 
snsjieiise, Godfrey’s mind was too full of Ehaiicy Lam- 
i.iiel:ie!'’s looks and heliaviour, too full of the exasper* 
ation against Iriniself and liis lot, which the sight of her 
always |>rodiiced in liim, for him to give much tlioiight 
to W’iidiire, or to the probabilities of Bnnstan’s conduct. 

1 be next rufjrning tlie whole Tillage was excited by 
the story of the robbery, and Godfrey, like every one 
else, was occupied in gathering and discussi 7 ig news 
aljout it, and in visiting the Stone-pits. The rain had 
waslied awtiy^ all possibility of distinguishing footmarks, 
but iu close investigation of the spot had disclosed, in the 
^hiv'ction opposite to the village, a tinder-box, with a 
iiisii; ami steel, half sunk in the mud. It was not Silas’s 
for the only one he had ever had was still 
ou bis shelf; ami the infen^^^ genorallv 
v that the tinder-hox in the ditch was some- 
■p'' with the rohlu-ry. A small miinjritv 

rimnuthmr i leads, and intimated their opinion that it 
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was iiot a robbery to liaTe miieli light thrown on it bj 
tiiuler4}C)xes, that Master Marner’s tale had a queer look 
■with it, and tliat such things had been known as a 
Humks doing himself a miseliief, and then setting the 
Justice to look for the doer. But wlien questioned 
closely as to their grounds' for this opimoii, and what 
Master Marner Inad to gain by sncli false pretences, they 
only .faliuok .thcfir heads .as before, and observed that 
there was no bowing what some 'folks counted gain; 
moreover, that everybody had a right to their own 
opinions, grounds or no grounds, and that tlie weaver, 
as eveiwhody loiew, ,ivas partly crazy, Mr. Macey' 
though' he' Joined i,u the defence of Ifaruer agai,nst all 
Bnspickms of 'deceit, .also pooh-poohed the tiiuler-box; 
indeed, repudiated it as, a rather impious suggestion, 
tending to imply that everything must be done by human 
hands, and tliat tliere was no power which, could inake 
away With the guineas without moving the bricks. 
Nevert.!i:eless, he turned round rather sharply on Mr. 
rookey, when the zealous deputy, feeling that this was 
a,, view of .the case poenliarly' suited to a parisli-clerk,', 
carried it still fnrtlier, and doubted whether it wa.,s right 
to mqmVc into a ro].>berj at all when, the circumstaiiees 


wei’(; s,(,i niystcrioiis 

Mr. Tookey— “as if there was 
notl,i,.g net what eenhl bo tnaflo cat hr iMsti,"- a'ai 

constables. ■” 

“X..W y.,„ 1,0 for ..rershootina tl.o mark, 

Jykry sau'l Mr, .Marry, bl, ,,ea,l aeidr 

admouis.liifluh-. “d'lml'b wluu, you’re allays at; if f 
throw a^ si. <ue a,ud hit, you think tluwe’s auiumat ladtcr 
than hitting, ami yon try to throw a .st„„c. bovond. 
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Whiifc I said was against the tiiicler-hox : I said nothing 
against justices and constables, for they’re o’ King 
George’s making, and it ’iid be ill -becoming a man in a 
parish office to fh?' out again’ King George.” 

IGhile thcise discussions were going on amongst the 
;.;'i’oup outside the Rainbow, a higher, consultation w^as 
iKuiig (‘arried on within, under the presidency of Mr. 
C'i'ackeuihorp, the rector, assisted bj'' Squire Cass and 
olJicr parisIiio.ners. It had just occurred to 

3It. tile landlord — ho being, as he observed, a 

man to put two and two together — to con- 

H'h,]! !.he lindcr-box, which, as deputy-constable, he 
him ('If liatl htnl fhe honourable distinction of finding, 
ccrlaiii rccolle^'i.imix (tf a pedlar who had called to drink 
at the house about a month before, and had actually 
stated that lio carried a tinder-box about with liini to 
light his pipe. Here, surely, was a clue to be followed 
out, Ar,id as memory, when duly impregnated with 
ascertained, facts, is sometimes surprisingly fertile, Mr. 
Snell gradutdly recovered a vivid impression of the effect 
proili7cnd (ill him by the pedlar’s connteiiaiiee and 
c'Uiiver.'-atiou. lie had a “look with his eye”w’'hich fell 
UDpIetisantly on Mr. Snell ’s sensitive .organism.. To be 
sure, he didn’t say angling particular— no, except.; that 
ahont. I ho linder-Dox-^®ut it isn’t what a man says, it ’s 
tin- ncy lio ■-;{,<>: ii^^Horeover, . he had a swarthy 
i‘a’(‘igi!!ii;ss ii! com’plesioii wdiicli boded little honesty, 
'•[Jii!. h(' wear oar -rings?” Mr. Crackenthorp wished 
to kn<iU'. having sonie acquaintance with for 
oustoms. 

‘“W ciJ — Slay — let me see,” said 'Mr. Snell, like a 
do-'ijc (‘Jairvoyante, who would really not make a mis- 





01 ms moiiio aiur coiiiriictmg ms eyes, as ii ne .were 
trying, to see the ear-ri!,ig’S5 h.e appeared to give up tlie 
effort, and said, “Well, lie’d got ear-rings in liis box to 
sell,' so it’s .nat’ral to suppose lie might wear ’em. But 
he '-aiK’d ;ir. r\ honf-e, ti'inMst, in the village; there’s 
soniehr.isy hup, siiAv 'Vin in Ms ears, tliongli I 

canM tuko upon nu* righilv b> say,'*’ 

Mr, v.u- t'f.rrcct, in nirrnise, that sornebofly 
oIh(‘ wofiid iluj jH'dlur’s ear-ringB. For on the 

spread of i'nqniry anioiig the x-iliagers it was stated, xvifcli 
gat.beriiig einpliasi,?, that parson laid Wii;n,ted to 
know wheidier tl'ie .piedlar woro etn-rings in liis' ears, and 
an impression was created tliat ago’eat deal depended on 
the eliciting, of this fact. Of course, eve,ry oi'ie who 
heard the question, not having any distinct image of the 
pedlar, as, without eai’-rii-igs,. immediately had an image 
of him wfif/i. .ear-rings, larger or .snu'dl.er, .Jis tdie case 
i 3 oi.ght be; and the image was presently ' taken , for a 
?ivMi recollection, so that the, glazier ’a wife, a well- 
mtentioiied woman, not given', to iying, ,'and '.wl:!ose house 
auauig tlie cleanest in Fue viilage, was ready to 
as evti’ she. meauf. iri fak<‘ the sacrament 
i hrisimas tlmr w:is ever cfUidiig, that she 
big lair-rings, in the sliqjfe of tlie young moon, 
jiediar's two ears; while, dintiy OrUcs, tim cobbler’s 
imagitiative |''(j!voii, siaLed not 
tliem too, but that tliey had 
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piircliased from the pedlar at various houses, and carried 
to the Rainbow to be exhibited there. In fact, there 
ivas a general feeling in the village, that for the clear- 
ing-iip of this robbery there must be a great deal done 
jit tlje Rainbow, and that no man need olfer his wife an 
exc^nso for going there while it was the scene of severe 
jisiiblir:*. duties. 

Some (lisii])poiritment was felt, and perliaj^s a little 
indigoiation also, when it became known that Silas 
.Mai'ner, on Ijeing questioned by the Squire and the 
parson, liad retained no otlier recollection of tlie pedlar 
tlum that lie called al, his door, but had not entered his 
lionse, luiring turned away at once when Silas, holding 
the door ajar, had said tliat he waiited nothing. This 
had been Silas’s testimony, though lie clntched strongly 
at tlie idea of the pedlar’s being the culprit, if only 
because it gave, him a definite image of a whereabout for 
his gold after it had been taken awniy from its hiding 
place: he could see it now in the pedlar’s box. But it 
was observed with some irritation in the village, that 
anybody but a “blind ereatur” like Marner would have 
seen the man prowling about, for how came he to leave 
Ms tijider-box in the ditch close by, if he hadn’t been 
lingering there? Doubtless, he had made his observa- 
tions when he saw Marner at the door. Anybody might 
know— and only look at him—that the weaver was a 
Imi f-crc?.y miser. It was a wonder the pedlar hadn’t 
mmd'crcd him ; men of that sort, with rings in their 
curs, ImfJ heen known for miirderens often and 
there luid been one tried at the ’sizes, not so long ago 
I)n{; wlrnt {here ^vt^re peoide living who rem 
tlodlTcy Rass, indeed, entering the Rainbow during 
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one of Mr. Snell’s frequently repeated recitals of liia 
teHtijiionj, luui treated it liglitly, stating that lie him* 
self had bought a pen-knife of the pedlar, and tliought 
him a merry grinning fellow enougli; it was all non- 
sense, he said, about tlio nian’s evil looks. But this 
wtis spoken of in the village as the random talk of 
youth, “as if it was only Mr. Snell who liad seen some- 
thing odd about the pedlar!” On tlie contrary, there 
wer(3 at least half-a-dozen who were ready to go before 
Justice j\'lalam, and give in nincli more striking testi- 
mony than any tlie landlord could furnish. It was to 
be lioped Godfrey would not go to 'I’arley and 
throw cold water on what J^Ir. Snell said there, and so 
prevent the justice from drawing nj) a warrant. lie 
was suspected of intending tliis, wlien, after mid-day, 
he was soeii setting off on horseback in the direction of 
Tavley. 

But by ibis time Godfrey’s interest in the robbery had 
faded before his growing anxiety about Dnnstan and 
Wildfire, and he was going, not to Tarley, but to Bath- 
erley, unable to rest in uncertainty about them any 
longer. The possibility tliat Dunstan had pda^'^ed him 
the ugly trick of riding away wdtli Wildfire, to return at 
e end of a month, when b e bad gambled away or other- 
wise squandered the price of the horse, was a fear that 
ged iiself upon him more, even, than the thonglit of a,!i 
injury; and now that the dance at Mrs. 0s- 
s w’as past, lie was irritated with himself that he 
trusled his horse to iJunstan. Instead of trying to 
his fears lie eiuionraged tlmmi ■with that STiperstitions 
jm])resriion which clings lo ns all, that% we expect evil 
strongly it is tlie less likely to oome^ind wJimi he 
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lieard a, liorse approaching at a trot, and saw a hat rising 
abore a hedge beyond an angle of the lane, he felt as if 
his conjuration had succeeded. But no sooner did the 
horse come within sight, than his heart sank again. 
It was not Wildfire; and in a few moments more he dis- 
cerned that tlie rider was not Dnnstan, but Brj'ce, wh<? 
pulled up to speak, with a face that imjrlied sometliinf 
disagreeable. 

“Well, Mr. Godfrey, that’s a lucky brother of yours 
that blaster Dunsey, isn’t he?” 

“Wliat do yon mean?” said Godfrey, hastily. 

“ Wliy, hasn’t he been borne yet?” said Bryce. 

“IToine? no. Wliat lias bappened? Be quick. What 
has he done with my horse?” 

“All, I tb ought it was yours, though he pretended 
yon liad parted with it to him.” 

“Has he thrown him down and broken his knees?” 
said Godfrey, flashed wflth exasperation. 

“Worse than tliat,” said Bryce. “You see, I’d made 
a bargainpvitli him to buy the horse for a hundred and 
twenty— M swinging price, ^hut I always liked the horse. 
And W'haVdoes he do biTc go and stake him — fly at a 
hedge with stakes in it, atop of a bank with a ditch 
before it. The horse had been dead a pretty good while 
when he was found. So he hasn’t been home since, has 
lie?” V 

“Home? no,” said Godfrey, “and he’d better keep 
away. Confound me for a fool ! I might have known 
this would he the end of it. ’’ 

“Weil, fo toll you the truth,’’ said Bryce, “after I’d 
bargained for the hor se, it di d c»me into my head that 
\ goo',] romid sum^ 
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ho .mgH be riding „d rolling the horse withont voor 
h e.ledge, for I didn't believe it «,s his own. I k.. ” 
or lh„.so.y was np to his triefa son.otimas. Ifot 

et jI nTf' Ih‘th- 

hor^'f;;” "“Y'o'Jfroy. hitterly. '‘He’ll neter be 

fiii) -ji,„ ,s made to Inirt other people.” 

>><»■•'*’ “he u-as 

fror- his nrfd 'i" *" sahl (iod- 

4 , iHb pi]de making him wince inider the i<le*i th-rt 

i^™gnoa.ed the .ale to lie a matter of ne“ 
going to soo after him-f tlurnglp, .om.; mi.^eliief 
< f i.ipjieiied. Ill go hack nov.’,”he added tnrniuo’ 

for he 111- tbu n'd of Brvce''; 

iUt tliat tlie long-orea.-led crhis of hi^ life 
yon-;- ^ ^ ™ '■'* Kareloe, aren’t 

‘'’\^ell, no, not now,” said Brvee “T 

hn « .III I know niyseir nlwiit the hor.-o .1 sum', ,- 

iwTl hho to riiow hinrsolr tiltf i J ' ill 

.™.s down over a hit. He, ‘ ' 

'iMt at file i liree th'owns, hv Wliiflindo-.. r i ‘ , 

fnmlof Ihohonsc.” •' """^''nago— Ikliowb,.'„ 

I<ili,i|i.j ho ia,” said tiodfrey, rather ali'enth- 
honud.” ' ™“" '“'"'gh, X-ll be 
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, “Well, here’s iny turning',” said Bryce, not snr* 
prised to perceive tliat Godfrey was rather “down;” “so 
I’ll bid you good-day, and wish I may bring you better 
news aiiothor time. ” 

Godfrey rode along slowly, rejwesenting to himself the 
scene of confession to his father from which he felt that 
there 'was now no longer any escape. -The revelation 
about tlio rnonoy must be iiiada the very next morning: 
and if lie withheld, the rest, Duns tan would he sure to 
coinc back siiort'ly, and, finding that he must bear the 
hront oMiis father’s anger, would toll the whole story 
out of spit,o, even, tiiongli lie had n.otliing to gain by it. 
'j’liere was one step, perliaps, by which he might still win 
Dunstairs si,lenee and put off the evil day; lie might 
tell Ills father tliat lie liad himself spent the money paid 
to by Fowler; and as lie had never been guilty of 
such an ofl'enee before, the aff.iir would blow over after 
a little storming*. But Godfrey could not bend himself 
to tills. He felt that in letting Dunstan have the 
money, lie liad already been guilty of a breach of trust 
Ininilv less (‘ulpable than that of sjDending the money 
direi'iiy fc.r Ills own behoof; and yet there was a dis- 
tim.-i-Ion la-tween the twm acts which made him feel that 
the .-■•no was so much more hlaekening than the other as 
to ].c iidolorul'.le to him. . . , 

“! don’t })reteud to be a good fellow,” he said to 
liimseit; “hnt I’m not a scoinich'el-— at least, I’ll stop 
shon soiiiowliore. I’ll bear the consequences of what 1 
Idfi'i' dunt; siamer tlia.!! make believe I’ve done what I 
nevi-:’ wtiulii liave done. I’d never have'spent the money 
fm* mv own phaisuro — [ vrtis tortured into it.’’ . 

'Iln ough the remainder of this day Godfrey, with only 


avowai to ins lather, and ho withheld 
CIO s,oij of \l<0d.flre’s loss till fclie next mornin,<j, that it 


Mght serTO him as an introduction to heavier matter. 
Itie old Squire was accustomed to Iiis son’s ifecuient 
from home, and thought neither Dunstan’s nor 
oure :s mni-aiipearance a matter cailing for remark. 

lilinself agniri and again, that; if helot 
^hf) tins one opportunity of confession, he miglit never 
impti aiiotJier; tlie revelation might he made 'even in a 
inm;e odious way than l)y DnnstmPs malign itv: 
miglsi come as slie Imd threatened to do. And tlien Iio 
tried to make tlie . scene easier to himself by rclieai-sal * 
ho made irp his mind how he would pass from the admis.’ 
jmn oi: his weidmess in letting Dunstun have the money 
0 tlie fact that Dimstan had a liokl on him which he 

liow he would work 
i f- ..something very bad before he' 

nnm-'lr ' “ Squire was an implacable 

nun , he made resolutions m violent anm-r, ami ho wa« 

to^he moved from them after his angmr luid snbshled 
i.ery voir-mm, niatters cool and Iiarden inm rm-k 
J.IJ.C many vudont and implacable men, be uIIow.-m] evii, 
to grow mider favonr of bis own iice.|h.ssne.o-= Hd ti.p-r 
prmM--t npr.njiini wh]iov,-,,,„.,,pq.,. Uuulu 

u.I.a.,. II,.* SI,,™, „H,o,W ii.rl 

«ini.= Uiiv --!iii„ Uliiii, wiioii !in «r 

lidi J.„l lm.a^,ires ,u„l -,v„nia li.st,,, t„ 
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frey knew all this, and felt it with the greater force 
booaiise he had constantly suffered annoyance from wit- 
iiessiiig his father’s sudden fits of iinrelentingness, 
for wliich Ids own }ial)itnal irresolution deprived him 
of all syiiipatliy. (He was not critical on the fain ty 
indnlgence wliicli preceded these fits; that seemed 
to him. natural eriongli.) Still there was just 
the cliance, Godfrey thougiit, that his father’s pride 
iriigh,t see tiiis marriage in a light that would induce 
hliti to liusli it up, I’iitlier tiian turn his so.n out and 
Tiialce tlie ftimily ti.ie talk of the country for ten miles 
I’oiiml. 

Tliifs was the view o.f tlie case that Godfrey managed 
to keep before him pretty closely till midnight, arid he 
wont to sleep tliinking that lie had done with inward 
del)atiiig. Blit when he awoke in the still morning 
darkness he fomid it imiiossible to reawaken his evening 
tlioiights; it was as if they had been tired out and were 
not to be roused to further work. Instead of argn- 
iiionts for confession, he could now feel the presence of 
nothing but its evil consequences ;. th0..old dread of dis- 
grace came, bad: — tlie old shrinking from the thought 
of raisiiig a hoipoicss barrier between Mnaself and Nancy 

toe o‘.d dr-poHilion to rely on chances which might be 
hn-ourable to lii/n, ui id save him from betrayal. Why, 
aftd’ all, shoidd lie c-ut off the hope of them by his own 
iu-tV He laid seen the matter in a wi-ong light yester- 
day. i!(‘ Lad been in a rage with Duiistan, and had 
ihoiidA <if lioMiiiig bat a thorough break-up of their 
niHiual iimlei'standing ; but what it would be really 
Wi.o-d,. fni- jiiin to do, was to try and soften hfe 
angi-r against; Jtnnsey, and keep things as nearly pos- 
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fiiblo in fheir old ; condition. If Duasej ^ 
back for a few days (and Godfrey did not h 
the rasejil Inid enough money in his poci 
lam to keep away, still longer), everjfehirifi 


CHAi-’TER IX 


(I'lH'Fi.'KY rose and took his own breakfast earlier than 
lisiiii], iinl lingered in the wainscoted parlour till his 
yoimgvr brothers had iiuished their meal and gone out; 
iiwtiiling Ills fafclier, who always took a walk with liis 
niitiijigijig-niun belore breakfast. Every one breakfasted 
fit a diJIerent hour in tlie Red House, and the Sqniie 
wfis always tlie latest, giving a long chance to a rather 
feelfie morning appetite before he tried it. The table 
iiad Iteen sjirejid with substantial eatables nearly two 
liours before lie presented himself— a tall, stout man of 
sixty, witli a face in whicli the knit brow and rather hard 
glance seemed contradicted by the slack and feeble 
mouth. His person sliowed marks of habitual neglect, 
his dress was slovenly; and yet there was something in 
the presence of the old Squire distinguishable from that 
of tlie ordinary farmers in the parish, who were perhaps 
every whit as refined as he, but, having slouched their 
way through life with a consciousness of being in the 
licinity of their “betters,” wanted that self-possession 
and authoritativeness of voice and cturiage which 
belonged to a man 'who thought of superiors as remote 
existences with whom he had personally little more to 
do Ilian with America or the stai-s. The Squire had 
been uswl to parish homage all his life, used to the pre- 
Kuppnsij-.iou that liis family, his tankards, and every- 
thing tJiat was his, "Were the oldest and best j and as he 








uui, buut. was no jiieasant morning greeting betweei 
them; not beeause of any iiiifrieiKlliiiess, but becausi 
Ulio sweet flower of courtesy is not a growth of siiel 
Erniitis as4lie lied. Hous^ 

\es, sir,’’ said tloifrey, ‘M’vo had., m}?' breakfast 
but I was waiting to speak to you.” 

“■..■ill! .well,” said the Squire, tlirowing himself iiidif. 
forently into his chair, and speaking in a ponderoiw 
coughing ftiahioii, which 'mM felt in Jlaveloe to bo a sort 
of privilege of his rank, while he cut a piece of beef, 
and held it up before the deer-lioiind that had come ii! 
with him. “King the bell for my ale, will you? You 
youngsters’ business is your own pleasure, moBtiy. 
i here’s no Iiurry about it for anybody but yourselves.” 

Hie (Squire’s life was quite as idle as his sons’, but it 
was a fiction kept up by himself and li is coiit.emnomriA« 
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nij life. If I liad, I might lia’ whistled fojuiaaother, for 
my father wasn’t quite so ready to /uBstriiig ^as some 
otlica’ fathers I know of. Ihit orer 

a new Imf — ilieij must. Wliat with mortgages and 
fma;‘ars,^ii as short o’ ca.sh as a roadside paujr^ And 
tliat fool Kimble says the iiew’spaper’s talking about 
peace. Wliy, the country tvouldn’t have a leg to stand 
on, Ihiccs ’iid run down like a jack, and I slioiild 
i!0?er got ray jirresirs, not if I sold all the fellows up. 
.And there’s that damned h’owler, I won’t put up with 
liim any longer; I’ve told Winthrop to go to Cox this 
rery day. The lying scoundrel told me he’d be sure to 
pay me a hundred last month. He takes advantage 
bocaose he’s on that outlying farm, and thinks I shall 
forget liim.” 

The l^qiiire had delivered this speech in a coughing 
and interrupted maimer, but with no pause long enough 
for Godfrey to make it a pretext for taking up the word 
again. Ho felt that his father meant to ward off any 
request for money on the ground of the misfortune with 
Wildfire, and that tlie emphasis he had thus been led to 
lay on Ms shortness of cash and his arrears was likely to 
produce an' attitude of mind the utmost imfavourabie 
for his own disolosure. But he must go on, now he had 
faegun. . 

“It’s worse than breaking the horse’s knees — he’s 
been staked and killed,” he said, as soon as his father 
was silent, and had begun to cut his meat. “But I . 
wasn’t thinking of asking yon to buy me another horse; 

^ » So ready to untie the strings of his purse. In medieval 
timt's the iiurse was a, sort of bag carried hanging fiom tha 
girulc. 




- X u iusi, i.iie means oi paying’ ^on 

with the pricje of Wildfire, as Pel meant to do. Dniisey 
took liim to tlie hunt to sell hiiii for me the other day. 
aiKi aftPi* heVl made a bargain for a hundred and twent:y 
with bryi'e, Le went after the homids, and took sonu3 
fool s ]{-:q. or dther that did for the horse at onoe. ]f 
ii mni’i t iiomi s:or that, I should hare paid joii a imn- 
drcil ji.'iind'. ibis morning.” 

■Die S.|niro Iniil laid down his knife and fork, and 
was siariiig at his son. in a.infizeme,nt, not being sufii- 
ciently ).|iiielv of brain to for,ui a proljable guess as to wlnifc 
could kivo c.ansed so strange an inversion o,f the paternal 
and lilial relations ..as this proposition of Ins son to pay 
liiin a inindred. ]'.>oiu,id!3. 

“Ihe, trnrli is, sir— Pm, very sorry~I was cioite to 
blarney^ said Godfrey. “Fowler did pay that hundred 
pomids. He paid if; to me, when I was over there one 
day last month. And Dimsty bothered me for the 
money, and I let him have it, because I hoped I s hoiild 
be able to pay it you before this.” 


so thick with Bunsey that: you miistfoffo^ifCvifh u 

0 emboiwl. my money? Are you turnfogLW a seam| 

1 tell ymn I won’t Imve it. Pll turn the whole paek < 
pm out of ;]ie Imnso t<iget]H-r, and marrv 

got nol^mtaij 

P.Junspi,re or plot;, 

“ Am w:,.. tl,„ hw th,. 

a w tn a ,«riu-iil,,r p^amide, tl.« ,.|,w 
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oil it since m_y grandfatlier’s time the Casses can do as 
Htt' with tlicdr land. Eemeniber tliafc, sir. Let 
Ihaisoy hii.vo tlie money! Wlyy shonld you lot Diiiisey 
ii.'ivfi iJn‘ !ijoney‘? TIuwe’s some lie at the bottom, of it.” 

“'I'liere'H no lie, sir,” said Godfrey. “I wonidn’t 
luivf the money myself, but Diiiisey botliered me, 
.'!'!! ! ! u’:H a. fool, and lot him have it. But. I meant to 
per it, ‘.rhether he did or not. That’s the. whole story. 

] n-n’er meant to embezzle money, and I’m not the 
man to do it. Yon never knew me do a dishonest 
trick,, sir,” 

“'Where’s ]..)iinsGy, tlien? What do yon stand tidking 
there for? Go and fetch .Dunsey, as I tell you, and let 
liirn give acoouiit of what he 'uairdied the money for, and 
what he’s done witli it. .He shall rejient. I’ll turn 
him out. I said I would, and I’ll do it. He shan’t 
bra-re me. Go and fetch liim,” 

“Dunsey isn’t come back, sir.” 

“What! did he break his own neck, then?” said the 
Squire, with some disgust at the idea that, in that case, 
he could not foldll his threat. 

“IShi, be wasn’t hurt, I believe, for the horse waa 
found dead, and Dunsey must have walked off. I dare- 
say we slialk see him again by-and-by. I donT, know 
where ho is.” 

“.And wluit must you be letting him have my money 
f<.>r? A.}i;-;u't«r mo that,” said the Squire, attacking God- 
i.o-v agma, snu'c i>nuHey was not within reach. 

^ “Wr-ll, sir, 1 don't kT!ow,’’ sai{;r{todfrej, hes 

d'imi <.v;.'s a [‘(udn'ti evasion, Init Godfrey not fond, of 
iyimg and, noi, being suflieiently aware that no sort of 
duplicity <-uu long ilourish without the help of vocal 
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falsolioodis, lie was €]iiifce unprepared with invented 
motives. 

oil don’t know? I. tell yon what it is, sir. You’ve 
been np to some trick, and 30)11 ’ve been bribing him not 
to IgiI, said the iSrpaire, with a sudden acuteness 'which 
startled (torlfrey, who felt Ids heart beat violently at the 
rieiirness of his father’s guess. Tlie sudden alarm 
inished him on to take the next step-^i very sliglit 
iinpnlse sulHcea j;or that on a downward roac^ | 

sir,” he said, trying to speak i^h careless | 
easrt, “it was a little allair between ino and Biinsej; it’s 
no matter to anybody else. It’s hardly worth while to 
pry in,to yonng men’s fooleries: it wonldn’t Inive nmde | 

any difference to you, sir, if I’d not laid the bad luck to ' 

lose U ildtire. I slionld have paid you the money.” 1 

“Fooleries! Pshaw! it’s time you’d done with fool- ( 
enes. ^ And I’d have you know, sir, you mud ha’ done ! 

with ’em,” said the Sipiire, frowning and easting an I 

angry glance at his son. “Your goings-on are not what I 
I shall ilnd money for any longer. There’s my grand- ] 

father had his stables full 0’ horses, and kept a good. :* 

house, too, and ill worse times, liy what I can make t 
out: and so might I, if I hadirt four good-for-nothing 
fellows to hang on me like horse-leeches. I’ve been too 1 
good a father to you all~that’s what it is. But I shall 
puli u]u sir.” 

( i.icWrc-y MS silent. He was not UMt to bo Twy pene ^ 
tral.ns in Iiis jmlgmeuts, but be had aiways Inid 'a sense 

that his father’s indulgence had not been kindnesg, ai'id ‘ 
had nad a vague longing for some disiijiliuo timt would 
have cheeked hi.s own errant weakness and lielited his 
betfo- will. The Hipiirc ale his ],read and meat hastily, 
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took a deep diaiiiglit. of ale, then, turned, his chair from 
the table, and began to speak again. 

“It'l'l be all fclie worse for you, you know — jou’d need 
try a,i!d .lielp iru! keep things together.” 

“IVoll, sir, I’ve often offered to take the manage* 
it’eLi. of ihirigs, but you know3^ou’ve taken it ill always* 
rod ,.eeiiied to think I wanted to push ymu out of your 

plrot,*. 

■\l, know nothing o’ 3'our offering or o’ my taking it 
ill,” siiid tlie iSqiiire, 'whose memory consisted in certain 
strong impressions unmodiiled by detail; “but I knotv, 
one wlrile you seeiued to bo fc]iiukii.ig o’ marrying, and I 
didn’t offer to put a.r,iy obstacles in your 'wayg as some 
fathers would. Pd as liove yon married Lammeter’s 
daiigliter us [inybody. I suppose, if Pd said you nay, 
you’d ha’ kept on with it; Init, for ^vaidy~oPj 30 j»fe^ 
^iujftyqGau’ve changed your mind, You’re «4 shilly-s hai^ 
^jl]owj34’on take after your poor inothein'’‘‘*’’-'^l'nr^^ 
niuTfi •will of her own; a wonian has no call for one, if 
she’s got a proper man for lier husband. But //our wife 
had need have one, for you hardly know your own mind 
enough to make both your legs walk one w'ay. The lass 
hasn’t said downright she W'on’t have ymu, has she*?” 

“.Abo,” said Godfrey, feeling ver_y hot and uncomfort* 
able; “b'ut I don’t thi'iik she ovill.” 

'‘Think! why haven’t you the courage to ask her? 
Th-. y.m stick to it, you w^ant to hawe Aer—that’s the 

“TIicre’s other woman I uvant to marry,” said 
Lodfrm', evasivelv, 

* \vi pf'r.-son. “Shall ,1'/ Shall I?” Gontiixuar gues- 

imiif’ii' i'n-j,' iudeoision. Y 
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‘•Well 1, lien, let ine make tlie oiler for you, tliafc’s all, 
if yon inivon’fc the pinck to do it yourself. LaJinneter 
ihii 1, likely to be loailt for bi.s diiiiyliter to many into imi 
fomily, I sboiild think. And as for tiio ])refcty lass, site 
wonldirt have hor .conain — and thore’s nobody eke, aa I 
:-ne, tmnld Ijunstood ill your way.’’ 

A “I'd rather hi it be, pkasmsir, at present,” said God- 
Aty innuann. “I tiiink-, she’s a little olTonded with me 
Just now, and 1 shonld like to ,s-|U'‘:iii I'oj’ m5tself, A. man 
iniist iia.in.aye those tlnnys for irinisr-lf, " 

A ell,, speak, tlien, and .wi;i?,iii.go it, a!.id, see if von 
carrt turn oto- a new loaf, d'iiat’s what a nnm must 

do when he thinks o’ jiiarryirm'.’’ 

^ “1 don’t sec how I can think of it at present, sir. 

\ on wouldtr t like to settle mo on one of the farms, I 
suppufco, anti 1 dou t think Bliebl come to live in tin’s 
house wiGi all my brothers. It’s a diiferent sort of life 
to w,h at she’s been used to.” 

^ "‘.Not come to live in this lionso? Don’t tell me. 

A oil a.'k her, that s all,” said the Squire, with a short 
Bcornful lauyh. ’ 

i d j-at her let the thing be, at present, sir, ’ ’ said God - 

frey. ‘ ”1 liupo you won’t try to hurrv it on bv savin cr 
anything.” ” -vs 

ly I sn;i]] do what I choose,” said the Squire, ‘‘aiKl I 
shidneryou know I’m master; else you may tmn out. 
und inio an estaio to drop into somewhere else. Lio 
and id! IViutlirop not to go to Co.t’.s, hut wait fur na- 
Ami i(-1i ’em to get my horse saddled. Ami sbm: lo.uk 
ontuml got that hack o’ Dunsev’s Hf.lcl, and h.am! 
the money, will youV He’d keeji no more Ir-n-ko at mv 
e.xpense. And if yon know where lie's sneakin->- - - J 
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tl'iff.'-aY Toil do— you may tell him to spare himself the 
ju'iii-m-y c’oming hack home. Let him turn ostler, and 
kccjt himself. lie shan’t hang on me any more.” 

‘d know where he is; and if I did, it isn’t my 
to tell him to keep away,” said Godfrey, moving 
iovisrsls the door. 

“Oonfoiiiid it, sir, don’t stay arguing, but go and 
order my liorse,” said the Squire, taking up a pipe. 

G'oflfroy loft tlie room, hardly knowing whether he 
word more relieved Ijy the sense tliat the interview was 
eiideil Vvitliout luiiving made any change in his position, 
or rnore uneasy tliai; lie had entangled, himself still 
furtlior ill prevarication a.nd deceit. What had passed 
alioiit Ills proposing to Nancy had raised a new alarm, 
lest Ity some after-dinner words of his father’s to Mr. 
,I,«imm(3ter he slionld be tirrown into the embarrassment 
of being obliged absolutely to decline her when she 
seemed, to be within his reach. He fled to his usual 
refuge, that of hoping for some unforeseen turn of 
fortune, some favorable , chance which would save him 
from unpleasant consequences — ^perhaps even justify his 
insincerity by manifesting its prudence. 

In this point of trusting to some throw' of fortune’s 
^ee, Godfrey can hardly he called old-fashioned. 
^Favourable Chance is the god of all men w'ho follow 
^tlieir own devices instead of obeying a law they believe 
irn^ Ta>t even a polished, man of these days get into a 
jwt-dtiim lu* is ashamed to avow, and his mind will be 
heut (01 ail the possible issues that may deliver him from 
t!!(' CMicuiahle, results of that position. Let him live 
witsido IjLs 2 !i(.‘omc, or shir. k the resolute , honest work, 
tluft iirini.-s' wage-^, and he will presently find himself 
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:frhTit'E Malawi Vi-as naturally regarded in Tarley and 
Itiivrloe iw a man of capacious mind, seeing that he 
coiijd draw mueli wider conclusions without evidence 
iliaM could be expected of his neigliboiirs who were not 
on CH* Clornmission of the Peace. Such a man was not 
likely to neglect the clue of the tinder-box, and an 
in«|uiry was set on foot concerning a pedlar, name 
im known, witli curly black hair and a foreign oomplex- 
loii, carrying a box of cutlery and Jewellery, and wearing 
large rings in liis ears. But either because inquiry was 
too slow-footed to overtake him, or because the descrip- 
tion applied to bo many pedlars that inquiry did not 
know' how to choose among them, weeks passed away, 
and til ere was no other result concerning the robbery 
than a gradual cessation of the excitement it had caused 
in Ilavcloe. Dunstan Cass’s absence was hardly a sub- 
ject of remark ; he had once before had a quarrel with 
his fatlier, and had gone off, nobody knew whither, to 
rcinri! u,t the eiid of six weeks, take up his old quarters 
miffwbidden and swagger as usual. His own family, 
wiio eqiiiilly (‘.xjx'cfvid this issue, wdth the sole difference 
thm the Squire was determined this time to forbid Mm 
ilie fji'l quarters, nevor mentioned, his absence; and when 
iii^i u'iiejt' Kinibie ur Mr. (.Isgnod noticed it, the story of 
hi." having kijlf?d Wdldiire. ajul iiommitted some offence 
aga'uist bis. fatJicr was enougii to prevent surprise. To 
■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ■ . 
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, comi(?ct tliG f;icfc of Duiisey’s disappearance with tbaf 
the robbeiy occurring on the isame’ day, lay qnite jway 
fiom til e track of ever? onohs tlioiiplit—eTea (todfrey’s, 
who had lietter reason than any one else to know wliat 
life Isi OiJier was capable of. IJe romembei’ ed. no mention 
(it the weaver between thorn since the time, twelve^ years 
aye., wbeii it was tlielr boyisli sport to deride liim; 'ami, 
bo.-hiiy, bis imagination constantly created an allhi for 
1 . ho. saw him continnallj in some conaeirial 

Iiarinf;, l.o which lie liad walked off on leaving ■Wildiire— 
i-'.iv liiin ‘"i.ioiigiiig oM c!ia,rice ficfjniiintances, and niodi~ 
tatmg a r«.tnrn lionic to the old amusement: of torment- 
ing lus elder lirotlier. Even if any brain in Baveloe Imd 
pnn. tm» sani two facts together, I dGiilit whether a com- 
nnaiio!) .so jirjnrionH to the pi'cscripdve respectability of 
u taniily with a mural raonnment and venerable tank- 
ards, wouli^iot have been snpjwessed as of nnsonnd 
tendency. (Bnt Christmas paddings, brarvn,^ and abiin- 
fiance of spintnous liquors, throwing the mental 
origmahty into the cliannel of uiglitmare, are o-reat 
prcservajives against a dangerous s] ontuneitv of waking 
tliougnt.) “ 

Wlmh tlm rohliery was talked of at, the .Rainbow and 
«heuh,n-c, mgood company, Ihe lialance eontinned to 
ua\c,rm.f.ween tlio raiiomil exphmaiion founded on tlie 
.nil er- box, and the theory of an im penetrable mvstery 
hm, nuicKed investigation. The advocates of ti.e timhr- 
box-aml-iiediar view consideia.-d the otlier side a mmidle- 
and credulous set, who, lieeause they thmnscives 
were amlbcyed, supposed everybody ehe lo have the 
^niehlau.younook^ and Dm adherenis of tluMnexnli- 
erhe sailed iJesJ, ufa boa^ — 
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ca]>lf aiore than Iiiiitcsd that their antagonists were 
.ith)i!ii1s inclined to crow l)efore tliey had found any corn. 
^ -Hicrr i’.kiniming-dislies in point of dejrfch— whose clear- 
aiahn-diicss consisted in supposing there was nothing 
liciiiiMi a liarn-dour because they couldn’t see through it; 
SH dim,, i hough (heir controversy did not serve to elicit 
ihc iHr't concerning: the robbery, it elicited some true 
Ojoinlisns of collaiernl irnportaiice. 

hui- vliile pour Alias’s loss served thus to brush the 
aliO’ I'urreut of Thiveloe conversation, Silas himself wa,g 
hniing: Ilio witliering desolation of that bereavement 
whicli his neighbours were arguing at their ease, 
'bo any one ^vlio had observed him before be lost his 
gold, it might have seemed that so withered and 
ahrunken a life as his could liardh' be susceptible of a 
bruise, could liardly endure any subtraction but such as 
would put an end to it altogether. But in reality it bad 
been an eager life, filled with immediate purpose wbicli 
fcncf'd him in IVom tl;ie wide, cheerless unknown. It 
ijcil iwen a clinging life; and though the object round 
wider; its, iibres I lad clung was a dead disrupted thing, 
if s:!'i.dicd Urn need for clinging. But now the fence 
was laokm dowis — the support was snatched away. 
Alanji-rL thonghts c.onld no longer move in their old 
iaamd, ami wo7‘o ba filed by a blank like that which 
nsi.-i'i’j a j'lixliiing ani. when the earth has broken away 
lUi iis Itoimovaid ■'paib.,- The loom was there, and the 
xivavirig, and Ihe growing pattern in the cloth; but the 
hrigh!, h-casui'(; in (Jic !ioJ(! under his feet was gone ; the 
nro;-'pt'Cf, of iaindling and counting was gone; the 
sn^Miing hud no ]d)anLasin of delight: to jioor 

sonFs craving. 'J'ho ihonglitr of the mpney he would 
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p't. ?!>■ Imh affinal work oonld brin^i; sio jo^y, for ii;- infa'o 
iniayv was only a frosh romiudfr of Likins,-.; a;ai h-o 
v.a-^ loo ]!<■:!, vily cniHhfd by fiir !0!,Mri ])l...v, for':| 
iniayiijaMoii tr. dwell on the yrowiii of a navr Jm.- 1,1 froj 

tlia!, sjiadl Ijeynfiinijfr. 

11“ !]]!.*,! lip I bo biaiilf -,rhh j-rief. ^ ]k‘ .a-it, v't-arbi;,,- 
no e\e5y ik-w and tlion inoani'fl low, like one in pain; "l 
nas ,h{‘ aiao IIku, his Ihonyhls 1 ai] eoino ronnd u 

Ibo siohhoi eiiienn— lo iho fnij,iy ovoniny .\.|f 

ai; 11 !o ovoniinr. as bo .sat; in hb lonnliriris l,y lb, isi.r 


tiro. ]m‘ loaned Ids elbows on In' - knees, ela-n 


inatd nflli bis baiid-n and nioaiied very low--noj 
Vi Jio.^irfiks 1,0 ])(■ beard. 

And yoi, lie was nofc nt,j(*rly forsaken in Ids ironble 
Tin- repaidon Earner had alway.s oreated in Ids neiyli 
boiuo w:r- partly flissipaled liy i]jo new lid, t in whioj 
ibis nnsfortnnc had si, own Idni. fnsieml of n fnan wbr 
*in-l nn-re ennnlny than I.onesI folks eould oonie hv 
and. wliaj waw worse, had nrd ihe inclination b> nse that 
tnuniiiyfj.!i a neiglibonrly way, it was now a])parejit that 
• ras jaiu ]iol, ennniuo- enough to keeji ids own. ITe was 
(,i in rnl^ ,>poken of n't a, “prior niu.'hed ei’eatiir;”' and 
t )itr avonlanee u.‘ In.s neighlionrs. which Inul before heeii 
ivnnavd to iiis ill-wiil and to a ja'chahlo addition ;.o 
^.oj t 1 1 .nipan} , ras now (ajfisnloi’oo' }noi‘e <'‘razin('S' 

^Hd,. oliange ioa, kindlier fording was .diowViu eaVio-N 
^ I lie odour of t'hristinas eooking bein- on tiio 
I! w.-n the ^«>asnn when sn|!erilnous ‘{.ork aLl b’!:.rk 
hb.binn;-- 1 an; sup>siit e of olmi ity in well do-do jan id-o : 
‘Cl >il;n,s nn.slort.iine jtad brongiit idni rnrnmno-f ni 

2^' unanory^of Jjojicek^ajs jiko Airs. {),-aood. .dr. 

' S;nisarw,s i.iu.lo of bJoo,i an.! sue!, and tw7doa"i(MrwiirnKol 
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i''i';ifkt'nl,liorj), too, while lie admonished Silas that hia 
inoijt'y probably been taken from him because he 
IIhUiL!'!'!' t '>0 mueli of it and iieTer c ame to clinrch , 
('lif.jrci’d the doctrine by present of pet tito e^ 
veil vdfjulated to dissipate nrifonnded prejutlTcMligriihs t 
the rl* rirffi character. Neiglibours who had nothing 
biC icrbal consolation to give showed a disposition not 
xiilybt greet Silas and discuss his misfortune at some 
leugtlj when they eneonntered him in the village, but 
a!i«i to take idle tronlile of calling at his cottage and get- 
ting liirii to repeat all tlie details on the very spot; and 
tlien they would try to cheer him by saying, “Well, 
'Master Marrier, yorri’c no worse off nor other poor folks, 
after all; ami il‘ you was to bo crippled, the pmnsh hid 
gire you a ’lowance.” 

] sup|)0S6 one reason why we are seldom able to com- 
fort oiir iieighbonrs with our lyords is that our goodwill 
gets adulterated, in spite of ourselves, before it can jiass 
our lipsrh^^’We can send black puddings and pettitoes, 
without giving them a flavour of our own egoism; but 
language is a stream that is almost sure to smack of a 
mingled soiL'i- Tliere was a fair proportion of kindness 
in Raveloe; but it was often of a beery and bungling 
sort, and took the sliape least allied to the complimen- 
tary and ijypu'iritical. 

Mr. l^-iacey, for example, coming one evening expressly 
to let Si];'.,-; know that recent events had given him the 
ndv.-iutage of stamling more favourably in the opinion of 
a m.Lii wht'VM; judgment was not formexl lightl.y, opened 
the ••ouvcr.-:ui(m by saying, as soon as he had seated 
hiin-fir iijid adiusted his thumbs— 
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iici , uiiv, voirvG no call to ait a- 
i iG t% flGiil bcttf*].' oil; to iiE^ lost yoio’ 
b.ti' ]fGp it l)y foul means. 1 iiseri to 
a first come into tiiese parts, as yon were 
oil slionld bo; yon irere younger a deal 
‘ire now; but you ivere allays a staring. 
;i,tui’, parti}' like a bald-faeod calf, as I 
i:bere's no knowing: it isn’t every (|neer- 
Uld Harry ]}< 5 ^p Hm, jjjjikjuo- of— i nioan, 
:s and sucli; for buy 're often liarmless, 
A'lul if's pretty mneb tlio 
d’jioiigb as to the 
you brought 
you. might jni’ 
And it the knowledgo wasn’t 
you miglit lia’ made up for it by 
; lor as for the cbibireii as the 
ve lieeii at tlie cliristening of 
0 water , jiisi as 
or if Old ITarry’ ’s a mind 
fo'r a hoiiflay, like, wlio’s got any- 
king; and I’ve been 
and. I k.now, when ;the 
Classing of a Asli Wednesday, 
have a mind to be cured 
Kimlflo say wliat lie will. A ml so, 
saying — for I here ’.s wind inn, 1’ 
as buy may (-arry yon to the f„r end 
prayer-ouok afore you got back io ’om-mv advim j. 
Wuivoop iifiionrpjieiTils; for a-^ for thinking 
deejs liiy and ha’ gy*t more iu'^itio you nor ‘idl lioon- duv- 
Iwhl. I m not o’ tliat oniuiou at al! nn.l r n,n jL, 


Mui TiseJul iigiiimi TarnuB 
Stiaiowi 3 OIK us fur (IS 1 can sco, 
ytixlM and stnif to euro the tumatliing, if 
that sort. o’ knowledge fi-om distant jiart 
been a iiit freer of it 
well come ly, why, 
eouiing* to church: reg'iar; 

Vi isc W ouiau charmed, 1 
cm again and again, and tliry took 11 
ivcll. -Vnd tliaf j'casonalile ; f 
to do a bit o' kindne.-j.s 
thing against iff That’.s my think 
clerk t.i’ this ]iarish forty ye; 
parson and me doe.s the 
tlicre’s no cussing o’ folks us 
witiioiit :t doctor, let 
Ma>!ir Alai'ucr, as 1 wa; 
himj 
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For, says I, yon talk o’ Master Mar ner 
liKi'dny ont a tale — why, it’s nonsense, that is: it ’nd 
ri ante man to make a tale like that; and, says I, 
1“' liioked as scfired as a rabbit. ” 

Fuiiiig this discurslTo address ^ Silas had contiiraed 
t!inf ionless in his previous attitude, leaning his elbows on 
h!:- knees, and pressing his hands against his head. 

.dueoy, not doubting that he had been listened to, 
liuHseil, in the expectation of some appreciatory re|)ly, 
but iiiii'iier remained silent. He had a sense that the 
oid man meant to be good-natured and neighbourly; 
init llio kindness fell on him as sunshine falls on the 
etelnjd— he laid no heart to taste it, and felt that it 
iiB very f jm oil iiim. 

'‘Come, Master Marner, have you got nothing to say 
, to that?” said Mr. Macey at last, with a slight accent of 
impatience. 

“Oh,” said Marner, slowly, shaking his head between 
his hands, “I thank you— thank you— kindly.” 

“Ay, ay, to be sure: I thought you would,” said Mr. 
Macey ; and my advice is — have you got a Sunday 
suit?” 

“Ho,” 'Said Marner. 

I doubted it was so,” said Mr. Macey, **How, let 
me advise you to get a Sunday suit: there’s Tookey, 
he’s a poor creatnr, but he’s got my tailoring business' 
and some o’^my money in it, and he shall make a suit 
at a low price, and. give you trust, and then you can 
eomo lo churcl), and be a bit neighbourly. Why, you’ve 
nev(>r lurared mo say ‘Amen’ since you come into these 


» LV,aij.a,r(j t his HCeiio with tiiat Ijetween Job and Ms oonsoia' 
tory friends. 
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parts, and I recommend yon to lose no time, for it’il be 
poor work when Tookey luis it all to himself, for { 
niay)rt be equil to stand i’ the desk at all, come another 
wiiiier.” Here Mr. Macey paused, perhaps expecting 
sv>iu<.'. .sign of emotion in liis liearer; but not observing 
any, lie went on. “And as for tlie money for the suit 
o’ clothes, why, yon get a matter of a pound a-week at 
yon? weaving. Master Mar nor, and yon’re a young man, 
eh, for all yon look .so mushed. Wliy, you couldn’t ha' 
been iive-and -twenty wlion you come into: these parts, 
eli?’'’ 

Silas started a little at the change to a questioning 
tone, and answered mildly, “I don’t know; I can’t 
rightly say —-it’s a long while sinco.” 

After receiYiiig such an answer as this, it is not snr- 
ITi'id ng that Mr*. Mueey observed, later on in the even- 
ing at the Rainltow, that Marner’s head was “all of a 
muddle,” and that it was to be doubted if he ever knew 
■when Sunday came round, which showed iiiin a wmrse 
heathen than many a dog. 

Another of Silas’s comforters, besides Mr. Macey, 
came to him ivith a mind liighly cliarged on the same 
topic. This was Mrs. MTiithrop, the wdieelwright’s 
wile. The inhabitants of Raveloe were not severely 
regular in their clmrch-going, and perhaps there -was 
hardly a person in the parish who would not have lield 
tliat to go to church every Sniida^y in the calendar would 
have shown a greedy desire to st;ind well with Heaven, 
and get an umiuo advantage over their neighbour s—a 
wdsli x.o b(‘ litil, ter than the “comnion run,” that "would 
liavc implietl a. reilection on. those wlio liad had god- 
fathevH and godmotliers as, well us theinsolvoB, and bad 
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sin eqinil riglifc to the bnrying-ser?ice. At the ssiino 
tiim*, it was miderstood to be requisite for all who were 
ijot household servants, or young men, to take the sacrsi- 
ineut at one of tlie gresit festivals : Squire Ckiss himself 
(ook it on (diristmtis-day ; while those who were held to 
lie “good-livers” went to church with greater, though 
.Ktill witli moderate, frequeucju 

Mrs. Miiithrop was one of these: she wma in all re-* 
siieets a w’onian of scrupulous conscience, so eager foi: 
diities tliat life seemed to offer tJjem too scantily unless 
she rose at. lialf-past four, thougdi this threw a scarcity 
of work over tlie more advanced hours of the morning, 
winch it was a constant problem with li(3r to remove. 

1 et slie luid not the vixenish temper -whicli is sometimes 
siipposed to be a nece.ssary condition of such habits : she 
was a very mild, patient woman, whose nature it was to 
seek out all the sadder and more serious elements of life, 
and |)a.stnre lier mind upon tliem. She was the person 
always first thought of in Eaveloe when there was illness 
01 death in the family, when leeches were to be applied, 
or there was a sudden disappointment in a monthly 
nurse. She wms a “comfortable woman”-— good-look-^ 
ing, fresh-complexioned, having her lips always slightly 
screwed, as if she felt herself in a sick-room wvith a 
doctoi 01 the cleigynian present. But she was never 
u himperiug; no one had seen her shed tears; she was 


siDipiy grave and inclined 
ahiuj.-'t iiiipMTiqjtihily, like 


to shake her head and sigh, 
a funereal mourner who is 


not a. relation. It seemed Kurjirising that Ben Wiu- 
thi'op, who lov(>d his (piart-pot and his joke, got along 
so well ^wilh Dolly; Imt slio took her husband’s jokes 
and joviality as patienlly as everything else, considering 


ner iittio boy Aaron with her 
«fi<l lo (uhl 0!! hiias, carrying in her hand soirn 
MHnll Jard-raki--.- , ll:it jifiKte-like articles much, esteemed ii: 
havi:Jou., Aaj-un, aii a|,!jjle- cheeked youngster of sovc-n 
with a cleaii starched frill whicli looked like a plate hi 
the nfiples, needed all Ids adronturoiis curiosity to 
eaibolden Iiim agaiuafc the possiliility that the big-eyed 
■weaver might do Iiim some bodily injury; and his 
dubiety was much increased' when, on arriving at the 
fetone-pits, they beard the mysterious sound of the 
loom. 

sadi^^’ ^ thought,” said Mrs. Wiiithrop, 

_ /aey had to knock loudly before Silas heard them; 
hut when he did come to the door he showed no impa- 
tience, as ^he w'ould once hare done, at a visit that had 
be^unasked for and unexpected. Formerly, his heart 
had been as a locked casket with its treasure inside ; but 
now the casket was onijky, and tlie lock was broken 
h-it grojung^in darkness, witli Ids prop utterly gone' 
•nla.-. laid itievitablv a sense, thongh a dnll and lialf-de- 
jpairn.g om,., il,at if any help earn e to him it must come 
rom wahout; and tlmre was a sliglit stirring of exyneta- 
to at the sight of Ids fellow-men, a faint eonscioLiess 
of dependeueo on their goodivili. lie opened the door 
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wide to admit Dolly, but without otherwise returning her 
greeting tbun by mcnung the arm-chair a few inches as a 
sign that she wnta to sit dowm in it. Dolly, as soon as 
she was seated, removed the white cloth that covered her 
lard-cakc3s, and said in her gravest way — 

“I’d a baking yisterday, Master Marner, and the lard- 
cakes tnriied out better nor common, and I’d ha’ asked 
you to accept some, if you’d thought well. I don’t eat 
such tilings inysGlf, for a bit o’ bread’s what I like from 
one r’car’s end to the other; but men’s stomichs are 
madiii so coniieal, tiiey want a change — they do, I know, 
God lielp ’ein.” 

Dolly siglied gently as she held out the cakes to Silas, 
who tiianked her kindly and looked very close at tliem, 
altsently, heing accustomed, to look so at everything he 
took into his hand — eyed all the "while by the wondering 
bright orbs of the small Aaron, who had made an out- 
work of liis mother’s chair, and was ireeping from 
behind it. 

“There’s letters pricked on ’em,” said Dolly. “I 
can’t read ’em myself, and there’s nobody, not Mr. 
Maeey himself, rightly knows what they mean; but 
they’ve a good meaning, for they’re the same as is on 
the pulpit-cloth at church. What are they, Aaron, my 
detir?” 

Aaron retreated completely behind his outwork. 

“Oh go, that’s naughty,” said his mother, mildly. 
“Well, whativer tlio letters are, they’ve a good meaning; 
and il ’s a stamp as has been in o'ur house, Ben says, ever 
siiiiv 1)0 was a little nn, and his mother used to put it 
on the Ciikes, and I’ve allays put it on too; for if there’s 
any good, we’ve need of it i’ this world.” 
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IL ^ eaid Silas, at which proof of learning 
Aaron peefft^rroniid the cliair again. 

^ “Well, to be sure, you can read ’em off,” said Dolly. 
*‘Ben’s read ’em tome many and many a time, but tliey 
slip out o’ my mind again; the more’s the pity, for 
they’re good letters, else they wouldn’t be in the cliurch ; 
and so 1 jiriek ’em on all the loaves and all tlie ca.kes, 
thougli .sometimes they won’t hold, because o’ tlie risirng 
~-for,^as I said, if there’s any good to bo got we’ve need 
of^it i this norld— that wo have; and I hope they’ll 
bring good to yon, Master Marner, for it’s wi’ that will 
I brought you the calces; and you seethe letters liave 
held l)etter nor commoir. ” 

Silas was as unable to intorjrret the letters as Dolly, but 
there V, 'a 4 mt possibility of Juisinithmlanding the desire 
to gi.o comfort that made itself heard iu her (j|nipt tones. 
He said, with more feeling than before-— “d'honk you— - 
thank you kindly. ’ .But he laid down the cakes and 
geated himself absently—di-earily unconscious of any 
distinct benefit towards which the cake.s and the letters, 
or even Dolly ’.g kindness, could tend for him. 

“.Ali, if there’s good anywhere, ive’ve need of it,” 
re])eated Dolly, who did not lightly forsake a serviceable 
phrase. t5ho looked at Silas pityingly as she went on. 
“But you didn’t hear the church-bells this morning, 
Master Aranier? I doubt you didn’t know it was Siin- 

te: Biving so lo ne h ere, you lose yuur count, T dare- 

”Iiie iinst three letters of the CireeiTwmrd forTe^i~Thc 
letters are regarded as ihe .syrnhrjls of Christianity, and aiv 
oomtiionly hnl mistakenly suppo.sed to .stand either for 
JMti I nvm SaJru tor or In hoe. .sfoao. tla^ latter plirase beiiiec 
the legmM under tiie mmumloms emss seen by tue Emnaror 
Constantine. •* 
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Siw; and tlieii, wlien your loom makes a noise, you can’t 
liear i.he bells, more parfcio’lar now tlie frost kills the 


“Yes, I did I I liearcl ’em,” said Silas, to whom Sun- 
dsiv bolls were a mero accident of the day, and not part 
of its sacredness. There had been no bells in Lantern 
Yard. 

“bear heart!” said Dolly, pausing before she spoke 
again. “ But what a pity it is you should work of a 
iSiiciny, and not clean yourself— if you ilidnH go to 
cdinrcli; for if yon’d a roasting hit, it miglit he as you 
coiiidii’fc leave it, being a lone man. But there’s the 
balvelms, if you could make up your mind to spend a 
t'wopenee on t]:ie oven now and then — not every week, in 
course — I shouldn’t like to do that myself — you might 
carry your hit o’ dinner there, for it’s nothing but right 
to have a bit o’ sum mat hot of a Sunday, and not to 
make it as you can’t know your dinner from Saturday^ 
But now, iipo’ Cliristmas-day, this blessed Christmas as 


ifi ever coming, 


if you was to take your dinner to the 


bakelms, and go to church, and see the' holly and the 
yew, and hear the anthim, and then take the sacramen’, 
you’d bo a deal the better, and you’d know whicli end 
you stood on, and you could put your trust i’ Them 
as knows better nor we do, seein’ you’d ha’ done what 
it lies on us all to do.” 

DnllyV; e.vhortaiion, which was an unusually long 
eiiiift of spct'ch for her, wiis uttered in the soothing per- 
sua.-^tve toiif with wliich she v/oi[ld have tried to prevail 
on a sir].; man to take his medicine, or a basin of gruel 
for wiiieh he luid no appetite. Silas had never before 
hetni clo.-ely urged on the point of his absence from 
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fiburcb, wbich had only been tliougih:, of as a part of Jiis 
general qnoeriiess; and he was too direct and simple to 
evade Doll^y’s appeal. 

■Nay, nay,” bo said, “I know nothing o’ cdiiireh. 

l\'e never beeit to chnrcb,” 

“.No!” said Dolly, in a low tone of worideraieiit. 
'linn betldnking herself of Silas’s advent, from an 
nukjiown conntry, she said, “CJoiild it, ba’ been as 
they y. no clinreh where you was born?” 

‘'(Ml yes, ’’.said Silas, meditatively, sitting in his iisuai 
pesMiHjpf leaning on bis knees, and .supporting bis head.. 

iiere was GhMrehe,s — -a many — it was a big town, 
ibft 1 know notbing of 'em-— 1 went to chapel.’” 

^ ftolly was irmeb puKzlcd at thi.s new word, but she 
was ratijer afraid of inquiring further, lest “cliapel” 
inig.it mean some haunt of wickedness. After a little 
thought, she said — 

“11 ell, Ma.ster Marner, it's niver too late to turn over 
B new Icif, and if yonVo niver had no clnn-oh, there’s 
no telhng the good it’ll do you. For I feels so set up 
and eom.ortable as mvor was, when I’ve l)een and heard 
the prayers, and the singing to the praise and glorv o’ 
(swl, as Mr Maeey gives oi,t_and Mr. Oraokeuthorp 
sa.TOig good words, and more partio’lar on Saoramen’ 
‘‘M '/ “ lilt o’ trouble comes, I feel as 1 can put np 
'« tt, for I ve looked tor help i’ the right quarter, and 
Bev tnyself „p to 'J’hem we must all give iurselvis „p 
to at the last; and i f wo’n done o„c ft i,,„t ,1, 

or DKs, Ws ,”““”*''“'1 f nroh. aml the NomconfonoMs. 

or UimmteiH. _ .ilie places of wonsbip of the latter are c-ilitm 
ehapois. as distinguished iVnni the fhmvJies of the former. ’ 
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be believed as Them as are above us . ’nil be worse nor we 

art') aiui come short o iheii 'ii. 

* Pool* Dolly’s exposition of her simple Eaveloe theology 
fell rather unmeaningly on Sihis’s ears, for there ^ 
v/ortl ill it tliat could rouse a memory of what he had 
known as religion, and his comprehension was quite 
liaffied by tiie plural pronoun, which was no heresy of 
Doll*' ’s. but only her way of avoiding a ^presumptuous 
familiarity. lie remained silent, not feeling inclined to 
assent to the part of Dolly’s speech which ho fully under- 

lier recommendation that he should go to chinch. 

Indeed, Silas ivas so unaccustomed to talk beyond the 
iirief questions and answers necessary for the transaction 
of his simple business, that words did not easily come to 
him witlimit tlie urgency of a distinct purpose. 

But now, little Aaron, having become used to the weav- 
er’s awful presence, had advanced to his mothei s side, 
and Silas, seeming to notice him for the first time, tried 
to return Dolly’s signs of goodwill by offering the lad a 
bit of lard-cake. A.aron shrank back a little, and rubbed 
his head against his mother’s shoulder, hut still thought 
the piece of cake worth the risk of putting his hand out 

for it. _ 

“Oh, for shame, xiaron,” said his mother, taking him 
on her lap, however; “why, you don’t want cake again 
yet awhile. He’s wonderful hearty,” she went on, with 
a little gigh--“that he is, God knows. He’s my young- 
est, and we spoil him sadly, for either me or the father 
must allays hev him in onr sight — that we must. ” 

RlMr stroked Aaron’s brown head, and thought it must 
do Master filarner good to see such a “pictnr of a child.” 
But Alarner, on the other side of the hearth, saw the 
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neat-featiired rosy face as a mere dim round, with two 
dark spots in it. 

“And hers got. a voice like a bird—yoii ivooldrrt, 
think,’’ iJollj went on; “he can sing a Cliristmaa carril 
as. Ids fatlicr’s tanghl, him ; ami I tsiko it for a token as 
lie’ll come io gocni, as he can learn the good times so 
quick. , {}om(3, Aaron, stan’ up and sing tlie carril to 
Master Marua.', come,” 

Aaron I'ep’Jied by rn.bliiiig his foreliead againsii .Ids 
iiiotlier’s shonkicr. 

“Oh, tliat’s naughty,” said Dolly, gently. “Stan’ 
up, when mot, her tells yon, and let me hold tlie CJuko 
till'. you’ve do’iie, ” 

.Aaron was not indisposed to display his talents, even 
to an ogre, under protecting circumstancos ; and after a 
few more signs of coyness, consisting chiefly in nibbing 
the backs of liis hands over bis eyes, and then peeping 
between tliem at Master MArner, to see if he looked 
anxious for the “carril,” he at length allowed his head 
to be duly adjusted, and standing beliind the table, 
wlii,cli let him appear above it only as far ,as his broad, 
frill, so that he looked like a cherubic head untroubled 
with, a , body, he began -with; a clear chirp, and in a 
melody that had the rhythm of an industrious hammer— 

‘(Jod rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let not, Ijiup; TJiu dismay, 

For Jr*sns Christ our Savio-ar 
Was horn on C'hri<tmas"<(:iy.‘’ 

Tlolly lisffiiicd with a devout look, glancing at Marne, r 
in some cntdiileiiee that this strain would help to allure 
him to chur<‘li. 

“That’s (‘hristnum music,” she said, when Aaron liad 
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and had secured his piece of cake again. 
“1 ’here's no other nmsic equil to the Christmas music 
‘Ilarlv the crol angils sing.’ And liou may judge what 
it is at church, Master Marner, with the bassoon and 
the Toices, 5 ia you can’t help thinking you’ve^ got to a 
bet4.or place a’ready— for I wouldn’t speak ill o this 
world, seeing as Them put us in it as knows hest-bi^ 
what, wi' the drink, and the quarrellmg, and the bad 
iOnesses. and the hard dying, as I’ve seen times and 
t i rues, one's thankful to hein of a better. The boy sings 
l.rcitv, don’t he, M:a^der Marner?” 

“Yes,” said Silas, absently, “very pretty.” 

The Christmas carol, with its hammer -like rhythm, had 
fiillen on liis ears sis strange music, quite unlike a hymn, 
and conld have none of the efiect Dolly contemplated. 
But he wanted to show her that he was grateful, and the 
only mode that occurred to him was to oiler Aaron a 
bit more cake. 

“Oh no, thank yon, Master Marner,” said Dolly, 
holding down Aaron’s willing hands. “We must be 
going home now. And so I wish you good-bye, Mastei 
Marner ; and Jf-you ever feel anyways had in your inside, 
as yon can’t Ae^for yourself, I’ll come and clean up 
for you, and geTyou a hit o’ victual, and willing. But 
I heg and pray of you to leave otf weaving of a Sunday, 
for it's Inid for soul and hody-— and the money as comes 
i' Lhut wav 'all he a bad bed to lie down on at the last, if 


il dni.>,-iu't Hy : 
i'rsri,, Aud 
Ahisltif .Mariii 


how, Aaron.” 
* Proviilf* for. 


rway, noboily knows where, like the white 
(ui’ll excuse me being that free- with you, 
r, for I wish you well— I do. Make your 


i 
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Silas sail! “Good-bye, ami tlianlc you IciiidJj'.” as li 
opened, tito doo!* for l)o,l,lv, but he couldn’t lielp ftseliii 
relieved wlieM siio.was gone- — relieved that lie migl, 
.wciave again, ail ci moan at, his ease. Her simplci view c 
li,fe and its comforts, liy which slie had tried t;o chec 
him, Wits only ’like a rc|to]'t of uukumvii objccls, whic 
his iiHagijKiJitUi could ikjI. iUKhion. 'Flic IhtndainH c 
liiimtii! ]nvc arid of faifli in u divine ’Jure had not vt 
bceiii indocloi!, ami Id-- soul was still the slirnnlrmi rive 
log will! o]ily iJiis dirieroiice, Ihal ils Ihtlo groovt! < 
Karid ws? Mocked up. and it waiidered cori,t‘nsedh' Jigaim 
dark obArueiion, , 

And so, in.iwithslamling the liaisost persuasions c 
Sir. Alacey fusd, Wiritdirop, Silas Bpe!,st liis Cliiist 

rnas-day in loneliness, eating his meat in sadiH,''Ss c 
heart, though the meat had come to him as a ].ieigh 
hourly present. In- t,lie morning ],ie looked out 01,1 th 
black frost that seemed to yu’css cruelly on every blade 0 
grass, while the lialf-icy red, pool shivered under tli 
bitter wind; hist towards evening the snow begiun to fall 
and cnrlnined frnjr! him even tlsat dreary outlook, shut 
ting Ldin {h>e up with Ids Tiarrow grief. And lie sat i] 
lii.s robbed lioiise through the livMong osnuung, not c:;r 
ing: to clc'se iiis shutroi'.-i or lock his door, ])r(‘ssing hi 
licnd hMwccn ids luinds mn'l moaning'. (HI iho coh 
grasiied (ihu and (old him ibui las Jiri' was grey. 

.Nolioiiy ill il'iis world 'hni. IdniseU’ knew that, In; 'was th' 
sftiao Silas Alarner who luiu once Itcvcil his fellow '^viii 
tender love, and irnsted in ;ui. nnscen gnodncHs. .Eve; 
to hiii;.--elf that past experien<‘e liad liecnme, dim. 

Ihii in IhiVelr.K; viliaue tlie bells rung ituTrily, fjnd th^ 
church was .fuller tliun all througii the rest of the vear 
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Wift rca laces amoBg the abuBdairt dark-green houghs 
-faces Tireparcd tor a longer service than uaua,l by 

0 , irons leiktast o£ toast and ale. » 

tiie hvmii and anthem never heard hut at Chiiatmas 
oven the lithanasian Creed, which was discrmnnated 
from the others only as being longer and of 
rivtne, sim» it was only read on rare occas.ons-bi ought 
vic-ne e.vn!tirig sonsc, for which the grown men coni 
1 ,0,1,. have found words as the children that some- 
nreatand .nystevions had been done for them m 
liervd!! sibove iiinl in e:u-th l)elow, whicli they were appio- 
by tlieir presence. And then the red .faces 

fiiiitk3 theiiMvay tlio Idack biting frost to tlieii 

own homos, feeling themselves free .for the rest of ^ 
day to eat, drink, and be merry, and using that 
(,,'hFistian freedom without dillidence. 

At Squire Cass’s family party that clay nobody men* 
timied Diinstan—nobody was sorry for his absence, or 
feared it would be too long. The doctor and his wife, 
iinele and amit Kimble, were there, and the anniml 
Cdiristmas talk was, carried through without any omis- 
sions, rising to the climax of Mr. Kimble’s experience 
when he walked the London hospitals thirty years back, 
b-evtlior with striking professional anecdotes then 
autln.M-ed. Whereupon cards followed, with aunt 
KimlileA aimiial failure to follow suit, and 
Kimble’s irascibility coiiceriiing the odd trick whmh 
was rarely explicable to him, when it was not on his 

suhe. u it lumt a general visitation of tricks to see that 
t.luy w(ir(' formed on sound principles : the whole being 
a<.a-ompa,ined by a strong steaming odour of spirits-and- 
water. 
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Biii tbe party: on, C.lii’istra!:Ls-i!ay, being a strict I v 
fainily parr,}' r.nf the |irp-cmi!ieiitly bri.lliant cole- 

i.K'UtlMii I.f llo. of, (i,(. ip.,] Jf ^Yfjg fijg 

great oji .New \ ear’;* l-'vt 1 hat iiuide the glory of 

Soisire Chr^-i s hoHjiipiliiy a,-: th In.s foro,f!:it,liers', fiiue oiit 
o! jJiEhfl. I'lib, v.’aa th^ occaHjrci wlien all the society oi 
It.'iVfhte and h' .-riey. ivln-tlu-r ohl {!cc|ua,iiitaiK‘e;j sepa- 
luie.l h\ Itiiig' rKity (■)]• t*(K)le(i JiCfpunhituiirta 

.'t’ltarjced i-y iiii'-rdsik'rHluiJflingvi concenuiig nnunvav 
e.iirs'', or uoijiiainlaf'cfs roHiKlesI on Interniif 1 cut '-.ono'!',. 
seeo^ioii, I'fiuijioil on uiul on comporting tliem- 

sci Vf,- V h i. Eiiid nai npprtti.riniciuvs, h'iiis was tlie occasion, 
o,n which i,air danioa 'who criwrK! („n:i pillions se'i„i!, their L>{,i,:i:!cl- 
boses 'boforo tliem, siij.»|')Iied with more tlmn their even- 
ing costume; tor the feast was not to end with a single 
eveni,Mg, 3ik,e a paltry town e,r,i,tertaimrient„ where tlse 
whole supply of eatables is put on the table at once, and 
bediling is scanty, The lied House was provisioned as 
if for a siege; and as for the spare feather-beds ready to 
be laid, on floors, they were as, plentiful as might natur- 
, ally; be expeoted ill a family that had ,billed its^'owii geese 
for niany generations'. 

y Godirey Cass wm loold,rig forward to this' dSTew^ Year’s 
Eve witli a foolish reckless longing, that made him half 

deaf to his iinpjortnnule coni panion, Aiirviety, 

“Dunsr-y will 1 h* (-(.rMiug honn- soon: (here will be a 
gr(*at l<!ow-u]), ami hc-w will you l.ribe Jiis spite to 
ailencei' ' ,‘-;iid Anxiefv, 

^Hih, he Won’t cunio wom-' l.efore Isew Year's Eve, 
perjiapp,” naiu Godfrey; “ami J sliall yit ).v Xaney 
tten, and daiuM^ wiiJi her, and get a kind look from Iict 
m spite of lierself,” 
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■anted in anotber quarter,” said 
voice, “and how will yon get it 
nother's diamond pin? And if you 


“But money is wi 
Anxiety in a louder 
without selling yonr ii 
don’t got it ... 

“Well, but something may happen to make things 
easier. At any rate, there’s one pleasure for me close 

aidiaiid: Kancy is coming.’’ 

‘'Vl-u and suppose your father should bring matters 
to a }«!>s that will oblige you to decline mai’rying her— 
arid to g We your reasons?’’ 

“Holt! your tongue, and don’t worry me. I can see 
'Nancy’s eyes, pist as they will look at mo, and feel her 
hand in mine already.” 

But Anxiety went on, tlioiigh in noisy Christmas 
cornpanv? refusing to he utterly quieted eveui by much 
ilrisikiug,, 


....... inn.iui. null li crowii resembling a smal 

slmv~]«ui; for hiiggwilng n. coach man ’;4 great. 

i'l-nii, f-ni. <mt, muler jin tcvignily of cloth that o?th 

al]*e,r of mibiutnrc cjijH.s, is not ^a,!! adapted t<» coacej 
d«dlcicncic‘ri of contour, nor is drai) a colour tluii wiil 
tlji'(ov salliiw clioeks into lively, contrast. It was all tin? 
g'leaficr irimuj'ili to kliss JSj'aiicy Lamnicter’s beauty that 
sim looked tlioroiighly bewitcliiiig- in tliafc costume, as, 
seated on thcv piHio,ri behind her tall, erect father, she 
held one arm round him, and looked down, with. opeii~ 
eyed aniiety, at the treacherous, ariow-covered pools and 
puddles, which sent up formidable .splashings of rniid 
under the stamp of Dobbin’s foot. A painter would, 
perhaps, have pre.ferred her in those moments ^vheii. she 
was : free .from ..self-conseimisness ;■ . hut certainly the 
bloom on her cheeka wms. at its highest point of contrast 
with the surronndiiig drab when she firrived at the door 
oDtfie Bed Ilouso,,an.d saw Godfrey Gass . ready to 
lift her trom the pillion. She wished her sister .Pris- 
cilia iuid (runic up at the same time hcliind the siwvant, 
lor then she would have eouirived that Mr. Godfrey 
diouhi liave lified ofT PG Alia tirst,, and, in the meaii- 
'Awuinan’s riuiu- 


r. 




tiine, slie would have persuaded her father to go round 
!o tfifi jifvrsfi-bloek instead of aligliting at the door -steps. 
h vein when yon had made it quite clear to 

!t inuii that yon were determined not to marry 

Jiim. lenviiver much ho might vvish it, that he would 
etsiiiinih' to pay you marked attentions; besides, 
'vhv diilnh, he always show th,e same attentions, if he 
niemii i.liem sincerely, instead of being so strange as Mr. 
I hti! frev i'nss was, .soinetimes behaving as if he didn’t 
vcuiit to sp!‘a.k to lier, and taking no notice of her for 
n'celfs and weeks, and then, all on a sudden, almost 
Difikiiig love again ? Moreover, it was quite plain he 
had no real love for lior, else he would not let 
liavc (hat to say of liim whicli tliey did say. Did he sup- 
pose tliat ftliss Nancy La-mmeter was to be wmn by any 
man, squire or no squire, who led a bad life? That was 
not wliat sbo had been used to see in her own father, 
wild was tlie soberest and ])Gst man in tliat country-side, 
only a little hot and hasty now and then, if things were 
not lone to the minute. 

All these thoughts rushed tlirough Miss hlancy’s 
mind, in their habitual succession, in the moments 
betwoGii her first sight of Mr. Godfrey Cass standing at 
the door and her owm arrival there. Happily, 
Squire came out too and gave a lond greeting to her 
fa til uw, .so ihat, somehowq under cover of this noise she 
seerucd to (iiid concealment for her confusion and neg- 
Ic'-'i mJ: any suitably formal behaviour, while she was 
being liftcdt fnun the pillion by strong arms which 
xt'cuii'd to Hud lier rid iciiloiialy small and light. And 
tiierr wa- the best rea-ion for hastening into the house at 
once, since the .snow was hegiiming to Ml again. 
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threai.enirig an unpleasant joarney for sncli guests ag 
were still on the road. These were a small miiiorit.y; 
for already the afternoon was boginning to deeJine, iinti 
there wouhi not bo too nnioh time for the ladies who 
came from a distance to attiro themselves in readinesp; 
for the early tea winch was to inspirit tliem for the 
daiiee. 

There tvas a buzz of voices through the house, as 
ISTajicv entered, mingled rvitli the scrape of :!■ ilddle 
preluding in the kitchen; but the Lam meters wci'. 
guests whoso arrival had evidently been tliouglit of so 
iiiiich that it had been ■watched for from the xviiidows, 
for Mi’S. Kimble, who did tho honours at the lied Ilmise 
on these great occasions, came forward to meet. Miss 
Kanoy in the hall, and conduct her up-stairs. Mrs. 
Kim];](> was the Sqnire’s sister, as well as the doctor’s 
wdfe — a. double dignity, wilii which jier diameter w;is in 
dirci't proportion; so that, a jounny up (airs being 
ralher fatigningto her, she did not oppose Miss Xancy’s 
r( cpiesr, to h-o allowed to find her ivay alone to tho Lino 
hooTiu whci’e the Miss Ltiininetcrs’ bandhoxGvS had been 
dc]tosited (>u their arrival in the morning. 

f’liere was hardly a bedroom in the house wliere foini- 
ninc compliments were not passing and feminine toilettes 
going for-wiU'd, in various stages, in space made .scftintv 
I'V extra, beds spread upon llu; lloor; and l\[iss Xancy, as 
slie entered the Blue Hooin, hud to make her little for- 
mal e.nrtsy to a group of six. On tlm one hand, t.liere 
w'ere ladies no less importa?ji. tlian tlie two .Miss truuns, 
tho wiiKi mercbaut\s daughters from Lytherly, dressed 
ill the lieighfc. of fashion, with the. iigh(,<>si skirts and the 
shortest waists, and gazed at by Miss Lailbrook (of the 
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Old. Pastures) with a sliyness not misustained by inward 
firifieisni. I’artlv, Miss Lftdbroo.k folfc that her own 
skirt must l.)e regarded as iindnly lax by the Miss GiiiinSj 
and partly, that it was a pity the l^Iiss Gunns did not 
cii.ny I hip, jiulgnient whicli slie herself would show if sliO' 
in Onir place, by stopping a little on this side of 
On- ihhliion. On the other hand, Mrs.. Ladbrook was 
^binding in skull-cap and front, with her turban in her 
iiand, curtsying and sniiling blandly and saying, “After 
y<.ni, ma’am,'’ to another lady insiniilar circumstances, 
whu luid politely offered the precedence at the looking- 
glass. " “ , ■ ' .■■■ 

but Miss Nancy liad no sooner made her. curtsy than 
SH! (diierly lady ciime forward, whose full white muslin 
kerchlof, and mob-cap round her curls of smooth grey 
linir, were in daring contrast with the puffed yellow 
satins and top-knotted caps of her neighbours. She 
approaolied Miss Nancy with inucli primness, and said, 
with a slow, treble suavity — 

“Niece. T liope I see you well in health.” Miss 
Xancv kissed her annt/.s cheek dutifully, and answered, 
'viU'i liic, same sort of amiable primness, “Quite well, I 
thank von, aunt; and I hope I see 3mu the same.” 

“Phauk you, nie(K', ; I keep my health for the present. 
And iiov," is my hrother-iii law?” 

d’hose dutiful qiiesiious and answers were continued 
un.til it was a.^certained in detail that the Lamiiieters 
wevi' Jill :is well as usual, and the Osgoods likewise, also 
thui- niece Priscilla must certainly arrive shortly, and 
tl'.ai. iravi'-lling oji pillions in. snowy weather was unpleas- 
ant. tnough a josc-ph was :i great proteetioE. Then 
Nancy wa.s hirmally introduced to her aunt’s , visitors, , 
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fii.- Hiss „s ,,ri , 

f,,, 

‘ iauHl fuinaktia journej into liw.i- |.ans: tin^l thc^.o 
■ni u-s wen- no takun hv Nurpriso at, Ihuliu^ ,uoh Jo-o^ 

ijZT ‘’"'■'“'-'■'"'-''•I.'- mr-. iZ. 

«■ .,.i I-nl, ou v.-lK,„ Si,., 1„„, ^ - 

rZZZT'' ’I''"'"- 

m.li-k’V! I 

if llr.tl JiO!! ?0 iiOl'KoU {tifit tin* 'U J 

• *1 tl,„„ athcnvU; :u„l ilm .u.-h vm' iow 

,o 

I * - '■ , ' ■‘'■lifiifldor.s hui] prottv, but that 

; y s awc.,1 ti,c.ir 

not ii,co,isisto,t willi'hnsn 

hoY ' 1 f n.s sho opened her 

* 5 tiltit tiUo must f)0 llOi* ( i-ifTi- /a 1 ’ • » 

a- . . ^ kS opiniori far 

sS aft i,™ >od („„ g.o. 4 i 

aunt gready, l,a,l „ot in the Iff trooil^uf ^”T'* 
rtiol, had .latc-rniine,! hor to Io„‘v„ Yanol somolf m“,! 
horchtary „r„a„n..,ts. let Gilbert.^ futu.'o wife {,„ 

«f the ladira quickly retired, hut the Miss 

’S:,, inclina- ' 
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lion to roTiiaiii witli lier niece gave tliem also a reason for 
•staviniMn hoc tbe rustic beauty’s toilette. And it was 
rc;.'b !; piciiHure— from the first opening of the band- 
iicx, n'lnu'c everything smelt of laTender and rose-leaves, 
t>> tlie ela‘-pitig of the small coral necklace that fitted 
rouiul her little -white neck. Everything belong- 
ing to 3Fhs Jhmey was of delicate purity and nattinoss; 
no! ii ciHuse was where it had no business to be, not a 
l.ii uf licr I irieii professed w'hitoness -vvithout fnlfilling 
its |)rofession; the very pina on her pincushion, were 
stucli iu sifter a pattern from wdiich she was careful to 
allow Tio alxfrration ; and as for lier o-wn person, it gtive 
the ssinie idesi of perfect nnvaryiug neatness sis tbe body 
oka iiltle bird. It is true that her light-brown hsiir was 
cropped belli ud like a lioy’s, and was dressed in front in 
• a iinmlior of flat rings, that lay quite away from her 
face; but tb ere was no sort of coiffure that could make 
Miss .Nancy’s clieek and neck look otherwise than 
pretty ; and wdienat last she stood complete in her silvery 
twilled silk, her lace tucker, lier coral necklace, and 
coral ear-drops, the Miss Gunns could see nothing to 
criticise except her hands, -which bore the traces of 
bniter-making, cheese-crnshing, and even still coarser 
v,'!'rk. F>ut. Miss Nancy ivas not ashamed of that, for 
while she was dressings she narrated to her aunt how she 
im l ibiscilla had parked their boxes yesterday, because 
iid4 uinniiiig was baking morning, and since they were 
lea*, mg hume, il, wjU' desirable to make a good supply of 
Ui.-'ai’ [lit'S for tbe kitchen ; and as she concluded this 
jiidi'dae-, remark, she tiirned to the Miss Gunns that 
she might net commit the rndeness of not including 
them in ilie c(niVia\satiott. The Miss Gunns smiled 
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Btifiiy, find thought %vhat a pity, it was tliat tliese ric'i-i 
country people, who could afford to buy sueli gooil 
clothes (really jMiss J^aiicy’s lace and silk were very 
costly), Khould be Iwoughfc up in utter ignorance find 
vnlgarity. She actually said “rnato’'' for “meat,” 
“’appen” for “perhaps,” and “oss” for “liorse,” 
mddeh to young ladies living in good Lytherly society, 
wlio halufcufilly said ’orse, even in domestic privacy:, ami 
only said .mppen on the :right oceasioiis, was necessarily 
Bhoeking. Miss Ntincy, indoed, liad never been, to any 
gohool liigtier tluin Danio 'redrnan’s; tier acquaintance 
with '|)rofaj!0 literature hardly wont heyond the rliyines 
she luid worked in tier large stimpler under the. lamb and 
the shepherdess; and in order to balance an ficcount, 
she was oldiged to effect licr sulitractioii by removing 
visible metallic shillings and sixpences from, a visible 
metallic total. There is hardly a servant-maid in these 
days wdio is not better informed than Miss Nancy; yet 
slie liad the essential attributes of a lady — high veracity, 
delicate honour in her dealings, deference to others, and 
refined personal habits ; — and lest these'shoiild not suffice 
to convince grammatical fair ones that her feelings can 
at all resemble theirs, I will add that she was slightly 
proud and exacting, and as constant in her affection 
towards a baselass opinion as towards an erring 
lover. " 

The anxiety about sister Priscilla, wdiioh had grown 
rather iictivo by the time the coral necklace was clasped, 
waa happily ended by the entrance of that cheerf ul -h,)ok- 
ing lady herself, with a face made blow'sy by cold and 
damp. After the first questions and greetings, she 
turned to Nancy, and surveyed her from head to foot — 
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then wlieeled her rouDcl, to ascertain that the hack view 
was ef|ually faultless. 

“ What do you think o’ these gowns, aunt Osgood?” 
said Priscilla, wliile l^hiiicy helped her to unrobe. 

“Very handaome indeed, niece,” said Mrs. Osgood, 
with a elight increase of formality. She always thought 
nic'co, Priscilla too rough. , 

“I’m obliged to have the same sis Nancy,- you know, 
for all I"m live years older, and it makes me look yallow ; 
for .she never have anything without I have mine 
jost like it, because slie Wants us to look like sisters. 
Arid I tell lier, folks ’ull tliink it’s my weakness makes 
mf3 fancy as I shall look pretty in what she looks pretty 
in. 1^’or I am. ugly— there’s no denying that ; I feature 
my father’s family. Ihit, law! I don’t :mind, do yon?” 
Priscilla here turned to the !M’iss Ouniis, rattling on in 
too iniicli preoccupation with the delight of talking, JiO 
notice that her candour was not appreciated. |“T he 
pretty uns do for fly-catchers— -they keep the men off us. ■' 
I’ve no opinion o’ the men, Miss Gunn-— I don’ E‘ know 
what wo have. And as for fretting and stewing. about 
what //07/II think f)f YOU from morning till iiiglit, and 
inalring your life irncnsy about what they’re doing when 
they're out o’ your sight — as I tell Nancy,; it’s, a, folly 
no woman neod be guilty of, if she’s got a good father 
and a g'n-id Innne: lei her leave it to them as have got no 
fortirn and can’t help tiicniselves. As I say, Mr. Have-^ 
your-owu-wuy is ilni best husband, and the only one I’d 
over jirn-mise to obey. T know it isn’t pleasant, when 
yoii’ve (ii-eii used to living in a Mg wajj and managing 
h.ogshcads and ail that, to go and put your nose in by' 
soHid»ody {>ls(;’s firesideg or to sit down by yourself to a 


Hcrnsi: or u'^KiinoKio irai, wianK woui my larsier s a 
boIht mnn unTl-^liirfly to live; sine! if you’ve got !i man by 
the? fln'niney-ooriKT, it doesn’t matter if lie’s chiWisli — 
tbc* biiiiiiif-s noedii't be broke lip.” 

Tilt! delicate lirocess ol getting her narrow gown over 
Ikh’ iuncl without injury to her smooth curls, obligfal 
Miss Fri.irdlla to pause in tdiis rapid survey of life, and 
Mrs. lA'cmod seized , i.lie opportiiiiity of rising and 
fisivin'r - 

‘•^Wcil. niece, }'oiril follow iis. The Miss (TiiiiriH will 
like to go down.''’ 

“Suicr.” said Xa-ncy, when they were, alone, “yoii’vti 
tlh* thimis, I’m. sure.” 

‘‘What have .1 done, child?” sidd Priscilla, in some 
alarm. , , 

“Why, you asked them if they minded about, being 
rigly — you’re BO very blunt. ” 

“Law, did I? 'Well, it popped. out: it’s a .mercy I 
fiaid 310 more, for i’ni, a bad uii to live with folks when 
they don't like the truth. 'F'lit as for being ngiy, look 
at me, diiid, ii! this silver -'.‘oloured silk — I tchl you 
funv it hid Ite — 1 look as yellow gs^ a d-adodil. Anybody 
hid say you wanted to muko a(iim widiti ^i' nn?. ” 

“No, Ihiscy, don't say so. Joegged and rirajed of 
you not; to let ns have Ibis silk if you'd like atioiher 
beuer, 1 was willing to h.ave your choice, you ktiow .1 
was,*’ said Nancy, iii, anxious seif-viiulicatiou. 

“ Xhuisenric. child I you know you’d set your lie-art on 
li-i-:; and rea.-aui good, ha* you’re the eolour o’ creatn. 


‘ A itiijiv piece of nif'at, or a knot} jcljif. 

•’ ?tIaiaMdn, the diniinutivcof .haini; at first a kitchen maid, 

fc!if*ti ;i sf'arecrow. 
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It ‘nd be fine doings for 3^011 to dress yoiirself to suit my 
sldn. TVluit I find fault with, is that notion o’ yours as 
I must dress myself just like you. But you do as you 
like with me — you ahrays did, from ^vheii first you 
Itoguii to wuilk. If you wanted to go the field’s length, 
tlie field’s length you’d go; and there, was- no whipping 
you, for you looked as prim and irmicent as a daisy all 
'■fche wh'ile.” 

“Priscy,” said Nancy, gently, as she. fastened a, coral 
licfildace, exactly like lier own, .round R'iscilla’a ' neck, 
wliicl! was very far from being like her own, “I’m sure 
Fm wiiliiig to give way as far as is right, but who 
Blioiildirt dress alike if it isn’t sisters? Would yon have 
ns go aliout ]ookii:ig as if rve were no kin to one another 
—us that luwe got no inotlier and not another sister in 
the world? Fd do iviiafc was right, if I dressed in a 
g’ow'ii dyed with cheese-colouring; and I’d rather you’d 
choose, a:rid let me 'wear what pleases you.” 

“There you go again! You’d come round to the 
Huniu iJiing if one talked to yon from Saturday night till 
Saturday morning. It’ll be fine fun to see how you’ll 
ma-tcr husband and never raise youi* voice above 
tJic singing o’ the kettle all the while.' I like to see the 
men ina-lfredl” 

“Don't talk so, Priscy,” said Nancy, blushing. 
“You know I don’t moan ever to be married. ” 

“Oil, \<ni never mean a fiddlestiok’s /end!’’ said 
fViseiilu, as she arranged her discarded dress, and closed 
lur htuidhox. “Wlio shall / have to work for when 
fui!ie*‘’s goiu*, if you are to go and take notions 111 your 
head and lie an old maid, because some folks are no 
hotter than they should he? I haven’t a Mt o’ patie 
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Wiib you-sitting on an addled egg for ever, as if there 
never a fresh nn in the worhl. One old maid's 
oinnigh out o’ two sisters; and T shall do credit to a 
single liio, for God A ’mighty meant me for it. Come 
we can go down now. I’m as ready as a mawldn be 
tiieres nothing awanting to frighten the crows, now 
i ^e got my ear-droppers in.” 

As tl„, two Mis LammetcM walked into tile iar™ 
lufloiii Injiotlier, tiny one who did not know the char 
aoror of l,„th migi.t oortoinly Inu-o Bnpposed tliat tI,o 
wl,y tl.e arpoarc-ahonldered, clnmsy, Ingh-foatnrcd 
I n.,.iili wore a dross tlie facsimile of her pretty aistor’s 
w.-« m.,l,cr tlie mistaken vanity of the one, or the 
imihcona contnvanoo of the other in order to set off her 
jn rare !, canty, iint the good-natnred seif-forgetfni 
chccriness a„d common-sense of Priscilla would soon 
have dissipated the one suspicion; and the modest calm 
of Annoys speech and manners told clearly of a mind 
frrio from all disavowed devices. 

mierin. rt ™r “/"f" <»>• a® Miss Lmn- 

. the head of the principal tea-tahle in the 

hi . IT i’’ T’ wi h 

and on e branches of holly, yew, and laiilel, from the 

i iTmTi f K“oy felt an 

I aid lintter, that no firmness of purpose could lire 

,ti C‘-‘>=fenthorp, 

h a,h^ »PP«ite ride betwcet. 

fatinrand the .Squire. It certainly did make some 

Aanty that the lover she had given np was 
man of qmto tlie higl)c*t eonseqneucc in the 

111 a veiiorahle and imicpie pai.|on(,r 
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wbich w.‘is the extremity of grandeur in her experience, 
aparloiir where might one day have been mistress, 
with the conscionsneas that she was spoken of as 
“Madam Cass,” the Sqnire’s wife. These circum- 
atanees exalted her inward drama in her own eyes, and 
deepenecl the emphasis w-ith which she declared to hei- 
self that not tlie most diizzling rank should induce her to 
marry a man whose conduct showed him careless of his 
charaeter, but tliat/^love once, love alwuiys,” was the 
motto of a true and tiure woman, and no man should 
ever have any right over her which would be a call on 
lier to destroy the dried flowers that she treasured, and 
always w'onld treasure, for Godfrey Cass’s sake. And 
Nancy wa^ capalde of Iveeping her word to herself under 
very trying conditions. Notliing but a becoming blnsh 
betrayed the moving thoughts that urged themselves 
upon her as she accepted tiie seat next to Mr. Ci’acken- 
tliorp; for she was so instinctively neat and adroit in all 
her actions, and her pretty lips met each other with such 
quiet firmness, that it 'woilld have been difficult for her 
to appear agitated. 

It was not the Rector’s practice to let a charming 
blush pass without an appropriate compliment, ■ Ho wms 
not in the least lofty or aristocratic, hut simply a merry- 
eyed, Bmall-featnred, grey-haired rnan, with his chin 
propped by an ample inany-ereased wiiite neckcloth 
v.iiieh seemed to predominate over every other point in 
liis j'icr.son, and somehow to impi’ess its peculiar char- 
acter on Jits remarks; so that to have considered his 
ameiiitie.s tn'uri from liis Cravat would have been a 
Hcverc, and pcrrlnnps a dangerous, effort of abstraction. 

“Ha, Miss NhuKiy,’’ he said, turqing his head^ within 








rt-n pleasantly „p„n 

-ol,, ,,-„<,l'.;;, whlt Cn'r '’•'■' 

alitics wore Iwl 1 i„ h ■ f «»»Plimeatary pereo,,. 
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Squire had only given an ownre- P™ont, the 
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iind Unit iie slinid'd wH, i '* ’* ""w mit- 

>'.v looK-ing :.;,:; .leii,.ien,.ie,s 
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his Irnid ’ ' tinin boivtid liis head ami 
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fellows may wish ourselves young to-night, wlien we see 
the miHtlotoe-bough in the White Parlour, It’s true, 
most tilings are gone baclv’ard in these last thirty years 
—tlio country’s going downi since the old king fell ill. 
But; when I look at Miss IS'aucy here, I begin to think 
ilic hiHses heep up their quality ding me if I reinem- 
In-r ;! H.-implo to match her, not w'lien I was a fine young 
follnw, and tlioiight a deal about my ingtail. No 
to you, madam,” he added, bending to Mrs. 
f'tnokeiilhorp, who sat; by him; “I didn’t know you 
wlnni you were a-s yoimg as Miss Nancy liere.” 

Mrs. Crackenihorp— a small blinking woman, who 
fidgeted incessantly with her lace, ribbons, and gold 
cliain, turning her head altout and making subdued 
noises, very much like a giunea-pig that twitches its 
nose and soliloquises in all company indiscriminately — 
now bliiiked and fidgeted towards tlie S<piire, and said, 
“Oh 110—110 offence.” 

’Flris emphatic compliment of the Squire’s to Nancy 
was felt; liy otliers liesides Godfrey to have a diplomatic 
significance; and her father gave a slight additional 
erectness to his back, as he looked across the table at her 
with complacent gravity. That grave and orderly senior 
was not going to bate a Jot of his dignity by seeming 
c-iaicd at the notion of a match between his family and 
the bijuirc's: ho was gratified by any honour paid to his 
tlauniiii'!' ; but be must see an alteration in several ways 
bf-r..';-n bis cnnsent. would be vouchsafed. Ilis spare but 
bu-id! iiy pt-rsou, and high-featured firm face, that looked 
a.s ir l! had m-vor hecui flushed by excess, was in strong 
cmara t, not only witli the Squme’s, hut with the 
appeat'fiuco of tlui Havoloe farmers generally— in accord- 
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aw'C- ivill, a wnhia-of l.is ou-|i, 11, 

tli.'Ui jmsiiiro. " 

“Miss Nunev's v.s.iulorfu] liic. v.iuu, hor inotlhs- «,va,s. 
I Jsn't.shi., Kiniit](‘V’* ,^aid ilio sLoiil ifair .-.f t]i;.i, 

iinmo, h.ukiiia- r,.nii5i foe L.t Jui, -.hand. 

V.Mt lh,rior Kijnlilii (.loinUrr apot n-ios in oM dav. 
enjr,vr-u di:H, tiiln Mdlitnni, ;nit.i!orl(y of diii|on,;iL lNdn->‘;i 
Miiu aini a-ilc Tiinn, ilinin;- ahnni the j’.,nn ’ vit i.‘ hi'' 
IJiHid.^iii ii.*rdna^^^nK‘tk;ii-Li]h.H-‘]f !{OTK-n!*l,i i.. hL! 

?nulis-:d iiufKirtialif v. ainJ ^r-r 
Hvrywin-i- u il-'s-iur liy liPn.Htarv idMu'-l' 
not nun uj (};ns,. nii.Trahio a!M,|i:K,,ri0H who cu'ava^v for 
r-rartr'o iiiM,r;ni-o iioi-ldionriioudis and spond »jl thoir 
uu.-oiiu, in fiiarvin^MJ.oir oiiO horse, but, iwnan of anb~ 
Phujer, nldo to keep jui extra table like the be.st of 
bis paticniLs. Tiine out of mind the Itaveloe doetor laid 
been a Kimble; Kimble was inhereutiy a doctor’s muiio- 
and It was difficult to eontempliito firmly tlic melaucimh’ 
fa(*t tliat the. acr,ual Kimble Imd no son, so that his 
practico might one day be handed over to a successor 
With tlio incongruous name of Tavlor or Johnson Jbit 
m ti,.,. c;a=ot}, ,,, i;„vel„o ,v,„.Id w„j,I„v 
Dr. I.„„k of Minon-,,, le,^ 

Voak fo ,„o. dcir-r” R,i,l ,i,o amhenti., .IooIot. o.'.m- 

nif.' qni.y.v to hi, ,,, it ,1,,,^ 

She would bo 1.00 much om. of In-eaili fo repeat I'mr re- 
mark, be went, on iHiniediatcly— “ Ifa, MKs JViseilli 
the Hicdit of you revives fhi^ fiwte of that super-exeeljent, 
p<rK-pie.^ I hope the haich isn’t near an end.” 

indeed, it i.s, doctor,” said Priscilla ; ‘‘hut I'll 
ansvver for li. the. next shall be as good. Mv pork-iaes 
dvm t turn out well by chance.” ‘ ^ 
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“'Nofc as yonr doctoring t^oes, eb, Kimble! — because 
folks forget to take 3^0111' physic, eb?” said the Squire, 
who rogjir'icd physic and doctors as many loyal church- 
nr'T: i'f yard the chordi and the clergy — tasting a joke 
against them when he was in health, but impatiently 
carol* for their aid when anjdhing was the matter with 
hiui. He tapped liis box, and looked round with a 
triiim|)l!aiit laugh,. 

*vAli, she has a quick wit, my friend Priscilla basd’ 
sail! the doetoj*, choosing to attribute the epigram to a 
lady rather tlian allow a brother-in-law that adrantage 
over him. “Slie saves a little pepper to sprinkle over 
her tallv — that’s tlie reason wdiy she never puts too much 
into her picfs. There’s my wife, now, she never has an 
answer at her tongue’s end; but if I offend her, she’s 
sure to scarify my throat with black pepper the nest 
day, or else give me the colic with watery greens. 
Tlmt’s an awful tit-for-tat.” Here the vivacious doctor 
made a pathetic grimace. 

“Did you ever hear the like?” said Mrs. Kimble, 
laughing* above her double chin with much good- 
luimour, aside to Mrs, Crackentborjp, who blinked 
and nodded, and amiably intended to smile, but 
the intention lost itself in small twitcbings and 
noises. 

“I suppose that’s the sort of tit-for-tat adopted in 
your profession, Kimble, if you’ve a grudge against a 
patient,” sa, id i ho rector. 

“XoviM’ do Imvc a grudge against our patients,” said 
^fr. Kinihlo, “except when they leave us: and then, 
you see, we liaven't the cbanee of prescribing for ’em. 
n:i, Mks Mancy,” be eontinued, suddenly skipping to 
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KyiK-A’'.'! “v*)U Vr'i'iu'i yoMr promis*:? \ nn'ro 

to h'iivf* a iiiHii'f' for 300 . yni kiiovr,'* 

“('o 3 H-', Kiiii]i!o, flon't lu' i.oo fi-rkirfL'' .•■ai'! 

tl-.o Sqnire. ‘-i-'in* i,ht y<> 3 ! 0 i* lOis fair-iday. 

UaV son 3 f;'(‘y 1! bo- Mani’iny’ ((> liiii'o ;i. rtMuo! ’•■bi) V''ai 
if 3'oii I'lii! oir 'Ntiiicw buspolco }ji*r fcsr 

tl.o iirKi I’ll be btiiiud. i’lb, rir! whit!, tie* you 

FSivV” Ih* i’oniiiiiioil, liiin.'oli’ bjickwiird, and 

loukii;.: at L'otlfi’oy. 3'oa n.-kofl Xauey 

to o|n'!( lh{' oj'iu'e vriiii ’touV”' 

(btfffrt'y, Koroly nfe'fouftrbiltle iinJer thir ant. 

iiSFinltitioo aboui X.iiioy, and afraid 1 n Ibiiik wlo'i’o ii 
Woolil f*ud by liu! linio hi-; fniiior liat} roi, lii ,4 iiHn.'i] 
liOHpitable of driukiiiy la fore uiui afier siippor. 

saw 110 oourso opou l»ni to Inrn to Xano,y and wiv. with 
as liitlo awkwiirdiMv.-J iHi-uhle— 

“Xo; I've lioi asked her yer., buL I Lope .•■slip’]] (ujii- 
sent — if. .soiiif.'buily else bifcii !, fjoeai bofurfi no'.'’* 

‘*Xi>, i’ve not onp’iigt'ii myr-’olf, ” said K'a!!<*y, (|uio!.ly, 
ihongh bbiiirliiiigly. (If Mr. ‘'biilfrey foiiadod aiiy 
hopes on lior f/on-'eifting to ujuiee wiLli iblni. he wonhl 
ROetti be usub.'OAM'rert ; ‘nit t.liero was iio iieed for her to be 
unc 3 iviL) ■ 

‘“'rhen i i30!)e yori’ve. 3iu oljjef’rioinj to (hineiiig with 
me/’ said (J'idfj’ey. bawdiiiiing t(f Io;-c; tb.e .sej)se. siiat 
tlnn’o tuiything ii!ir-,>n).f,jpi,ablu In this arraajae- 
Mient. 

“Xo, 3!o objeetit»ir'/‘ raid Xboiey, ni :i cold toiio.. 

“All. well, yon 're a luoky iVliow, rbidfrc'y,” said 
iinf-]«A Kiiiibl)'; '"'bni yonVemy noijo)?!, ?r. ] woi/i slarid 
in yo3ir wtiy. ELe Ibn not «o very old, oli, iny {{e.ar t-' ” 
ho WAMit mi, Kkip[!ui;r io hi j wife's tdile again. “You 
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wcraldii’t mind my having a second after you were gone 
—■not if I cried a good deal first?” 

“Gome, come, take a cnp o’ tea and stop your tongue, 
do,” L-aid good-numoiired Mrs. Kimble, feeling some 
pride in a linsliand wlio must be regarded as so clever 
and amusing by the company generally. If he had only 
not been irritable at cards ! 

While safe, well-tested personalities were enlivening 
fclio tea in this way, tlie sound of tlie fiddle approaching 
witliin a distance at whieli it could be heard distinctly, 
Kiatle the young people look at each other with sympa- 
thetic impatioiico for tlie end of tlio meal. 

^‘Whjg tliere’s Solomon in the hall,” said the Squire, 
*‘and playing my fav’rite tune, / believe — ‘The flaxen- 
headed plough boy’ — lie’s for giving us a hint as we 
aren’t enough in a hurry to hear him play. Bob,” he 
called out to his third long-legged son, who was at the 
other end of the room, “open the door, and tell Solomon 
to come in. He shall give us a tune here.” 

Boh obeyed, and Solomon rvalked in, fiddling as he 
walked, for he would on no account break oS in the 
middle of a tune. 

“Here, Solomon,” said the Squire, with loud 
patronage. “Eound here, ray man. Ah, 1 irnew it 
was ‘The flaxen-headed ploughboy’: there’s no finer 
time.”' 

Solomon Macey, a small hale old man, with an abun- 
dant. cr<ip of long white hair reaching nearly to his 
slmnidciv, advanced to the indicated spot, bowing 
reverciilly wliile ho fiddled, as much as to say that he 
rospt'iiled the iiomjiany though he respected the key-note 
more. As sooii jis he had repeated the tune and lowered 
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his fiddle, he bowed again, t.o the Sqnire arid tlie 'Rector, 
and said, “ I hope I see j’our honour ami yonr reverence 
well, ami wishing yon health and loTig life and a luipiy 
New Year. And wishing the same to yon, Mr. Lani- 
meter, sir; and to the other gentlemen, and the madams, 
and the 5 'oong lasses.” 

As Solomon uttered the last words, he bowed in all 
directions solicitously, lest he shonld he ■wanting in due 
respect. Ihit iherenpon he immedhiteh’' began to |)re- 
hide, and fell into the time -wliich he knew ■would he 
taken sih u special compliment hy M'r. Lammeter. 

“Thank ye, Solomon, thank ye,” said Mr. Lammetc*?.' 
when the fiddle paused again. “'I’liatV ‘itver ilu*, hills 
and fur away,’ that is. i\Iy fatiier used to say me, 
'whenever we heard that tune, ‘Ah, lad, 1 come from 
over the hills and far away.’ There's a many tunes I 
don’t make head or tail of; but tluit spoahs to me like 
the lilackliird's whistle. I suppose it’s tlie name- 
there’s a deal in the name of a tune.” 

But Solomon was already imj-ialient to prelude again, 
and jtresently broke with much sjiirit into “Sir Eoger 
de Covorley,” at which there was a sound of clmirs 
pushed hack, and laughing voices. 

“Ay, ay, Solomon, we know what that moans,” 
said the Squire, rising, “It’s time to hegin fhe 
dan(?e, eh? Lead the way, then, and we’ll all follow 
you.” 

So Solomon, holdi^ng his white head f»n one side, jind 
playing vigorously, marched forward at the lieud of Ihe, 
gay procession into tlie While Parlour, where the mhtle- 
toe-hougli was liung, and multitudinous talhjw ''audlea 
made rather a brilliant effect, gleajning from amui'g the 
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berried holly-boughs, and reflected, in the old-fashioned 
oval mirrors fastened in the panels of the white wain- 
g{?oi:. A quaint procession! Old Solomon, in his seedy 
elothos and long white locks, seemed to be hiring that 
decent company by the magic scream of his fiddle- — ^lur- 
ing discreet matrons in turban-shaped caps, nay, Mrs. 
(■raokenthorp herself, the summit of whose perpendio- 
iilar feather was on a level with the Squire’s shoulder — 
liiriiig fair lassos complacently conscious of very short 
waists aiid skirts blamoless of front-folds — Ini'ing burly 
fathers in large variegated Avaistcoats, and ruddy sons, 
for the most part shy and sheepisii, in short nether gar- 
ments and very long coat-tails. 

Already Mr. Macey and a few other privileged vil- 
lagers, who Avoro alloAved to be spectators on these great 
occasions, were seated on benches placed for them near 
the door; and great was the admiration and satisfaction 
in tliat quarter vvlien the couples had formed themselves 
for the dance, and the Squire led off with Mrs. Cracken- 
thorp, joining hands Avith the Rector and Mrs, Osgood. 
That AAars as it should be — that aa- as what everybody had 
been used to-“and the charter of Raveloe seemed to be 
renewed by the ceremony. It Avas not thought of as an 
iinbcKxmiing leA'ity for the old and middle-aged people 
to dance a little before sitting down to cards, but rather 
U' part of tb(?ii’ soeiak duties. For Avhat were these if 
not to b'c morry at appropriate times, iuterehanging 
visiis .'iiid pordtry Avitli due frequency, paying each other 
<fl(l-ei-t;iblislH!!i compliments in sound traditional phrases, 
pjV'smg Avell-tried personal Jokes, xirgihg your guests to 
eat and drink loo much out of hospitality, and eating 
and (h-iiiklng too mueh in your neighbour’s house to 
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show that liked your cheer? And tlie parBon 
isafcui'Mlly set a.n examplG in tlKJSc,? social duties. For it 
would not have? been jiossible for tlie Jlaveloe mind, 
m’ithmit a peculiar revelation, to know that a clergyman 
shonld be a palo-faeed memento of soleimiities, instead 
of fb reasonably fault,? man wliose exclusive authority to 
rend |ir:i,yM>’, a,ud ]trea('li, to cliristen, marry, . and bury 
you. here n-arjly coovisi.-d with tlio right to selLyaMitlie 
ground to bo buried in and to take tithe ii jkind d on 
wldcli ]a,st I'joiiit, of course, there was ti little gruni1}Ii,rig', 
but not to the extent of irreligion — not of deeper sig- 
niftcxuice' tlian. tthe gmiribliiig at; tlie rain, which, w;,is by 
no iiieans accompanied vrikli a spirit of impious dafismce, 
but with, a desire, that the prayer for fiuepveather miglit 
be read, forthwitii. 

There was no rejisoii, tlien, why the rector’s dancing 
ahonld not be received as part of the fitness of things 
quite as much m the Squire’s, or why, on the other 
hand, M.r. Macey’s official respect should restrain him 
fro,ni subjecting the parson’s performance to that 
criticism with wdiich, minds of ' extraordinary acuteness, 
nmst necessarily, contemplate the doings of their falliblo 
,feIlow~m,en. ,■ ' ' 

“The Squire’s prettt^ Springe J comsidering his 
weight,,’' said .\Ir. Maeey, “and he stamps nnoommon 
well. But Idr. Lammeter beats ’em all for shapes: you 
see he ludd.s his liead like a sodgor, aud he i.sn’t so 
cusliiony as most o’ the oldish gentlefolks — tlioy run fat 
in general; and he’s got a, fine leg, Tim parson’s 
niinhie, enougli, but lie hasart got nnieh of a, ](‘g: it’s a 

' To receive in ininrioxTHiise the tenth due tlm eliureli. 

® A proviiiciiilisin for “aetiwj ' 
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bit; too tiiiefc clown’ard, and his knees might be a bit 
nearer wi’oat damage; but he might do worse, ho might 
do worse. Though he hasn’t that grand waj o’ waying 
his hand as the Squire has.” 

“Talk o’ nimbleness, look at Mrs. Osgood,” said Ben 
Winthrop, who was holding his son Aaron between his 
kiiccB. “She trips aloiig- with her little steps, so as 
nobody can see how she goes—it’s like as if she had 
little wheels to her feet. She doesn’t look a day older 
lior last year; she’s tlie fineist-made woman as is, let the 
next be where she will.” 

“I don’t heed how the women are made,” said Mr. 
Mat!ey, with some contempt. “They wear nayther coat 
nor breeclies : you can’t make mneli out o’ their shapes. ” 
“.Fayder,” said Aaron, whose feet were busy beating 
out the tune, “how does that big cock’s -feather stick in 
Mrs. Ch'ackenthorp’s yead? Is there a little hole for it, 
like in my sliuttle-cookF’ - 

“Hush, lad, hush; that’s the way the ladies dress 
themselves, that is,” said the father, adding, however, 
in mi under-tone to Mr. Maeey, “It does make her 
look funny, tbough— partly like a shortmecked bottle 
wi’ a long quill in it. Hey, by jingo, there’s the young 
Squire leading off now, wi’. Miss Haney for partners! 
There *s a, hiss for yon!— like a pink-and-white posy— 
there’s nobody hid think as anybody could be so prltty. 

I snoiddii L wonder if she’s Madam Cass some day, arter 
all— -and no])ody more rightfiiller, for they’d make a fine 
rnateli. oil ca,n find nothing against Master Godfrey’s 
ghaiHis. ^^actiy, /‘ll hot a penny,” 

Mr. Maccy screwed np his mouth, leaned his head 
fnrtuer on one side, and twirled his : thumbs with a 
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Ire^ty well down-ard, but a bifc too round i’ the 
s KuiHer-blade^ Ami as for t]u?,m coats as he gets from 

nimuT tr'- ' 

‘-Ai!, j\ir. Macev, joii and me are two folks,” sai!] 
Ih'iu sH^j'hily iiidiuHaui, at this carpinj?-. '‘When TP- 
jrot n jMh; o’ aoih! rdc, I likm to swaller it, and d.. u-v 
lUKide .nnWi, fstejid o’ smelling and, staring at it ser if 
i_'‘afj ! had ifiwt wi’ the Itrcnviiig. I slioiild like r.,n to 
Wck mo out a tlrierdimbed young fellow nor I\lasl(*r 
:*<)dt,rej~o:i:),e as ’ud knock jou down easier, or ’s une.. 
,l,'vlo{,Kant(n' looksed wl:i(3n, beds piert and merry.” • 

M-verih''”") " P™™ked to incTe».i.a 

luitlj like a slack-baked pie. And I doubt lie’s mi, a 
soft place m his liead, else ivliy should he be tnn.od 
round theknger by that ollal Dmisey as nobody’s seep 
0 late any et him kill that hue limiting boss as was 
the talk o the country? And one while he was allavs 

sLell “ y ‘'‘™ ‘‘ ®" «* again. like" a 

way iriien /wend^Lding/Wt*^’’ 

lasr«,-" ’’ said' n’cif " 

“I sliould ..ayshc di.ln’t,” said Jli-. ,yr„pev si -Hii 

I «irc to’kimw as 
^ le I Ml siiafl,’ and pretty fjiiick too. I \nfn'i a- 
ynig to open «,,, pp,, ,, ,, j ^ 

to agiun. wi’ nothing to swaller.” ^ 

“'Hdl, I II, ink llw Xaucy’s a-coining roniKt again >■’ 
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sai'tl Ben, “for* Master (iodfrey doesn’t look so down- 
bejirted. to-iiigljfc. And I see lie’s for taking lier away to 
Bit down, now tliey’re at the end o’ tlie dance: that 
looks like sweethearti ng, that does,’’ 

Tlie reason why Godfrey and Nancy had left the 
dain-e was not so tender as Ben imagined. In tlie close 
ot couples a slight accident liad haiipened to 
.^jiuy’s dress, wdiiidi, ivbile it was short enough to show 
iif'i' fioat ankle in front, ivas long enough behind to be 
co'Hghi. iMider the stately stamp of the Squire’s foot, so 
.‘I:., to !(iiid certain sfitclies at the waist, and cause much 
fcisieily agitation in Priscilla's mind, as ■well as serious • iji 

(.■uncerji in Nanry’s. One’s tlioughts may be much 
occupied with lovo-stniggles, but liardly so as to be 
insensible to a disorder in the general framework of 
things, hiancy liad no sooner completed her duty in 
the figure tliey were dancing than she said to Godfrey, 
with a deep blush, that she must go and sit down till 
Priscilla could come to her; for the sisters had already 
exchanged a short whisper and an open-eyed glance full 
of meaning. No reason less urgent tlian this could have 
prevailed on Nancy to give Godfrey this opportunity of 
sitting apart with her. As for Godfrey, he was feeling 
-•'O luip'jiy and obliviniss under the long charm of the 
‘‘ountry-dance witli Nancy, that he got rather bold on 
i!u* strength of her confusion, and was capable of lead- 
ing her sfraight away, without leave asked, into the 
ndjon.mg small jairloiir, where the eard-tables were 

“O IKK fhank you,” said Nancy, coldly, as soon as she 
■twrccjycd where was going, “not in there. I’ll wait : 
here tdl Pris<ai:iiV; rea.dy to come to me. I’m sorry to 




you’ll be more comfortable liere by yourself, 
smcl fhe nrtfnl Godfrey: “Fli leave you liwe till yoii 
sister can como.” He sjjoke in an ii]d}lTprent tone.' 

'J’lijit iras an agi’eeable propositifui, and just uiia 
Nancy dcsirtMl; why, tlien, was she a little jmri thn. 
Mr. «.V.dfrey slioiild make it? They eidcrcal, and .•.’}! 
Hculcd iieivelf on a cdiaiimigTwnsfc one of tlicMjard-inl.jes 
as the stiiri?sf mid most unfi.pproacl]!t,b]e la.sif.Vm di- 
wndd chuosf!, , 

“ .! luink you, sir,” she, said immediately.' “l needii’ 
give you a.n,y more troiilile. ,I’m sorry you've had .sue! 
an nil lucky; partner.'” • 

^ ‘‘That’s very illuiatiired of you,” said Godfrev, stand, 
lag liy her ivitlionfc any sign, of intended departiii*e ”tc 
be sorry ■ you’ve danced witli me. ” 

^ what’s m-iiatured at 

fttri. '”***^^ looking distractingly prim and pretfcv. 

When gentlemen have so many pleasures, one • dance 
cari matter l:nit very litG 

“Ton knowr.lmt isn’t true, You know one dance 
^ \oi! m>if.tei,s mou) to mo tJuui all the otlier THea'^ures 
in the wftrlti,’' 

^ It was a long, long while' sinc.e (todfrev had said anv- 
ningso duym ns that, ami Xai.cy was startled. Bur, 
icr ius! motive dignity and rejmgnanee to any .show of 
eijiutio.li ni;ul« her sit Iteitfectly still, and only throw a 
ill! o her voice, as she said— 

. Godfrey, that's not known to inej 
lory go„d reasuiw for thinking different 
I don't wish to liear it” 
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‘‘Woiilfl 3^)11 never forgive me, then, Nancy — never 
tliiiik well of me, lot what would happen—wonld yon 
isfver tliink the present made amends for the past? 
Not if I turned a good fellow, and gave up everything 
yon didn’t like?” 

ilodfrey was half conscious that this sudden opportu- 
nity of speaking to Nancy alone had driven him beside 
Irimself; but blind feeling had, got the mastery of his 
tongue, Nancy reallj" felt much agitated by the possi- 
rnlit.y Uodfrey’s words suggested, but this very pressure 
of eniotio]! that she was in danger of finding too strong 
for her roused all lier |:)Ower of self-command. 

‘M should he glad to see a good change in anybody, 
Mr. (iodfrey,” she answered, with the slightest discern- 
ible diiferouce of tone, “but it hid be better if no change 
was wanted.” 

“you’re very hard-hearted, Nancy,” said Godfrey, 
pettishly. “You might encourage me to be a better 
fellow. I’m very miserable— but you’ve no feeling.” 

‘*1 tliink those have the least feeling that act wrong 
to begin with,” said Nancy, sending out a flash in spite 
of horsolf. Godfrey was delighted with that little flash, 
anu would have liked to go on and make her quarrel 
wi/.h him; Nancy was so exasperatingly quiet and firm. 
But slu.‘ was not itidifferent to him yet. : 

Tim entrance of Priseina, bustling forward and saying, 
“Bear heart alive, child, let ns look at this gown,” cm 
oil Godfrey’s lioiies of a. quarrel. 

“I s.np|)osc I must go now,” he said to Priscilla. 

“It’s no matter to me whether you go or stay,” said 
Glut frank lady, searcdiing for something in her pocket, 
with a preoccupied brow. 
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Oodfrev, loolfirm- 

“J' l> 3 - Prfacilla',, or,i,.r. 

Iryiiig fg recover tdl I 
i’ly dr>-,rn camfnliy at tiiG he 


wJio Was now sfc; 

'‘As JOli lijia,” 

fonjjor oo!,],a-f;.e^ arul jtto 

of }jfw 

^ OGfi I 

-iotcniiiiiiijiun to ^oi 

nil, I think nofcj, 


inonow; 




CHAPTER XII 

WrfiLi GodJrey ('ass ^yas taking di’aughts of forget* 
f Illness from the sweet presence of Nancy, willingly 
losing all sense of that hidden bond which at other 
mmiienls galled and fretted him so as to mingle irrita* 
tioii with the very sunshine, Godfrey’s wdfe was walking 
yhh i-iow uncertain steps through the snow-covered 
ii'tr.f'lco lanes, carrying her child in her arms. 

'rhi- journey on New Year’s Eve was a premeditated 
act of vengeance wEich she had kept in her heart ever 
since Godfrey, in a fit of passion, had told her he wmuld 
sooner die than acknowledge her as Ms wife. There 
wonkl be a gi*eat party at the Red House on New Year’s 
Eve, she knew: her hnsband would he smiling and 
smiled upon, hiding existence in the dai’kest corner 
of Ins heart. But she would mar his pleasure: she 
would go in her dingy rags, with her faded face, once 
as handsome as the best, with her little child that had 
its father’s hair and eym, and |.diaclose herself to the 
Squire ;xs his eldest son’s wife. It: is seldom that the 
miseralilo can help regarding their misery as a wrong 
tnliicred by tliosj* who are less miserablel Molly knew 
tluu, the cause of her dingy rags was not her husband’s 
iieeleet, but tlie demon Opium to whom she was 
euKlaved, liody and son], except in the lingering mother’s 
tenderness that refused to give him her hungry child. 
.She kiimv this well; and yet, in the moments of 

la”/ 
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wioR'IikI ini])ominilte(] {consciousness, the sense of 
her want, utni lie.urudat ion Iransronnod itself coiifciiiiuiliy 
into bitterness towards (bKifre^. //e was well off; and 
if slit* had her rights she. w'onld be well off too. The 
bt'lief that lie re}>ent.ed his inavriage, and suffered from 
it. only aggra,vat,cd lier vindie.tivencss. ffust and self- 
r(*]iroviiig llionghls do not ^-oine b) ns too tliieldy, even 
in ilte pni'est air and witli the le,sson.s of heaven and 
(■arili ■ diuw shonid tlnwe wliitc-wiiiged delicate iriessen- 
geiv niabe ilicir vray to Mojly'.s poisoned chaniber, 
iniialiited by no higher nieniories ihan those of a bar- 
niaidV [uirnilise of pink rihbosis aiid gentlemen’s Jokes? 

Slie hiid set tint at an early hoar, but had lingered on 
the mad, inclined by her indolence to believe tliat if 
she wjiile<l under a warm shed the, sjiow would cease to 
fail. JSho had waited longer than .bIio knew, and now 
tliat she foil ml herself belated in the snow-liidden nig- 
gedncs's of llie hmg lanes, even the animation of a vin- 
dictive purpose could not keep her spirit from failing. 
It was, seven o’clock, and by this lime she was not very 
far from Kaveioe, but she was not, familiar enough with 
tho.se inonotouou.s lanes to know how near she was to, 
her journey's end. She needed comfort, and she knew 
but one comfoi’ter — the familiar demon in her bosom; 
but ^he. hesitated a moment, after drawing out the black 
remiiitnr, liefore she rai.«ed it to lier lips. In that mo- 
ment the mother’s love ])lcad<id for painful consciousness 
rather than oblivion — pleaded to be, left in aching weari- 
ness, rather lhau to have the encircling arms benumlied 
90 Unit they could not feel the dear burden. In another 
tnoinenl Molly had Hung something away, but it was uot 
the bh-ick remuunt — it wtis an empty phiaL And she 
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walked on again under the breaking olond, from which 
tbere came now and then the light of a quickly veiled 
gtar, for a freezing wind had sprung up since the snow- 
ing iiad ceased. But she walked always more and more 
drowsily, and clutched more and more automatically the 
sleeping child at' her bosom. 

tSknrly the demon was working his will, and cold and 
Avcnoiness ^vere his helpers. Soon she felt nothing but 
a supreme immediate longing that curtained olf all 
futiirifcy-"the longing to lie down and sleep. She had 
arrived at a spot where her footsteps were no longer 
checked by a hedgerow, and she had wandered vaguely, h 

unable, to distinguish any objects, notwithstanding the J; 

wide whiteness around her, and the growing starlight. ! 

She sank down against a straggling furze bush, an easy . 

pillow enough ; and the bed of snow, too, was soft. She 
did not feel that the bed was cold, and did not heed 1, 

whether tlie child would wake and cry for her. But : !' 

her arms had not yet relaxed their instinctive clutch; ■’ 

and the little one slumbered on as gently as if it had ;J! 

been rocked in a lace-trimmed cradle. .j'' 

But the complete torpor came at last : the fingers lost 
their tension, the arms unbent; then the little head fell y 

away from the bosom, and the bine eyes opened wide on 
the cold starlight. At first there was a little peevish cry 
of “mammy,” and an elfort to regain the pillowing arm 
and hosorn; hut mammy’s ear was deaf, and the pillow 
seemed, to he sli])[)ing away hackw'-ard. Suddenly, as 
tht' child rolled downward on its mother’s knees, all wet 
wdth snow, its eyes were caught by a bright glancing 
light on the white ground, and, with the ready transi- 
tion of inffiTjcv. it wtffi immediately absorbed in watching 



the bnglit living thing raimijig towards it, yet iievei 
arriving. That bright living thing mnsfc be canglit; 
and ill an instant the child had slipped on all fours, and 
hold oat one little hand to catch the gleam. But the 
glcmn wnnld not be caught in tliat way, and now the 
hoad wa^ hold up to see wdiere the ciiiniing gleam caiiio 
fr*nn. Ji j-ame from a veiy bright place; and the little 
Miii*, i’i>dn;v on its legs, toddled, through the siioiv, the 
old gi'lniy shawl in w-liieh it ivas wrapped trailing* belli ml 
!(, lUiil die f|iK!er little bonnet (hirigllrig at its back-- 
Ind'lh'd on to tlio open door of Silas Marner’s cottage, 
ami riclit npi to the warm lieartlgwvliero there w*as a 
hrlglif bro of logs and sticks, which Inid tljorongiily 
wanmsl ihn old sack (Silas’s greatcoat) spread out on 
the hrn*ks to digy. *l1ie little one, acoiistonied to be left 
to itself for Icing hours without notice from its mother, 
sfjimtted down on the sack, and spi’ead its tiny Ininds 
tow-'irds the blaze, in perfect coiitentniont, gurgling and 
making many inarticulate coininimications to the cheer- 
ful fire, like a iieiv-liatched gosling beginning to find 
itself comfortable. But presently the warmth had a 
lulling olffictj and the liiile golden head sunk clcnvn on 
tlio old sack, and the bine eyes were veiled by th.eii 
delicate half-trans parent lids. 

But win TO wa.s Silas klarnoi' this strange visitor 
had tamu'i to his heartli? lie was in the cottage, but he 
did not see the cliihl During the last few weeks, since 
he had lost his money, he Imd contracted the habit of 
o['ening his door mid looking out from time to tlnn*, a.s 


if ho tlioiipht tliat his money might bo somehow coiniiig 
bat'k to liini, or iliiit; sotho trace, sumo news of it, might 
be niystevlonsly on the road, and be caught by tho lis- 
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tening ear or tlie straining eye. It was chiefly at night, 
when he was not occupied in his loom, that lie fell into 
this repetition of an act for which he could have assigned 
no definite purpose, and which can hardly he understood 
except by those who have undergone a bewildering sepa- 
ration from a supremely loved object. In the evening 
twilight, and later whenever the night was not dark, _ 
Silas looked out on that narrow prospect round the 
Stone-pits, listening and gazing, not with hope, hut with 
mere yearning and nnrest. 

This morning’ he had been told by some of his neigh- 
bours that it w.'is New Year’s Eve, and that he must sit 
up and hear the r»ld year rung ont and the new rung in, 
because tlnu u us good Tuck, and might bring his money 
back again. This was only a friendly Eaveloe-way of 
jesting with the half-crazy oddities of a miser, but it 
had perhaps helped to throw Silas into a more than 
usually excited state. Since the on-coming of twilight 
he had opened his door again and again, though only to 
shut it immediately at seeing all distance veiled by the 
falling snow. But the last time he opened it the snow 
had ceased, and the clouds were parting here and there- 
He stood and listened, and gazed for a long while — tliere 
was really something on the road coming towards him 
then, but he caught no sign of it; and the stillness and 
'the wide trackless snow seemed to narrow his solitude, 
and touched his yearning with the chill of despair. He 
went in again, and put his right hand on the latch of 
tl'ie door to close it— -but he did not close it; he was 
arrested, as he had been already since his loss, by the 
invisible wand of catalepsy, and stood like a graven 
imago, with wide but sightless eyes, holding open his 
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floor, powerless to resist either the good or evil tiiat 
might enter there. 

When Marner’s sensibility returned, he continued tlie 
action nvhich had been arrested, and closed his door, 
unaware of the chasm in his consciousness, inuwjire of 
any intermediate change, except that the light had 
grown dim, and that he was chilled and faint. He 
thought be liad been too long standing at the door and 
looting out. Turning towards tlie hearth, where the 
tw’o logs had Mien apart, and sent forth, only a. red 
uncertain giiimiier, he seated himself on his fireside 
chair, and was stooping to push his logs together, when, 
to his blnrred vision, it seemed as if there were gold on 
the iloor in front of the hear i In (Md I — his own gold — 
hr()nght back to him as mysterionsly as it had been 
taken away! Tie felt his lieart begin to beat violently, 
and for a few' moments he w'as nnaide to stretch out his 
hand and grasp the restored treasure. The heap of 
gold seemed to glow' and get larger beneath his agitated 
gaze. Tie leaned forward at last, and stretched .fortli 
his hand; hut instead of the hard coin with the familiar 
resisting oniline, Ins fingers encountered soft warm 
curls. In utter amazement, Silas fell on his knees and 
bent his heatl 'Ioav to examine the marvel; it wvas a sleep- 
ing child — a round, fair thing, with soft yellow rings all 
ov(U’ its head. Could this he his little sister come back 
to him in a dream — his little; sister Avhom he had carried 
about in liis arms for a year before she died, when he 
wuisasnuill boy Avithout shoes or stoekings? That Avns 
the first thought thatdartf'd across Silas’s blank wonder- 
ment. iri't.s it: a dream? Ho rose to his feet agai.n, 
pushed his logs together, and, thro Aving on some 4*ied 
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leavc-3 and sticks, raised a flame ; but tlie flame did not 
clisiiersi*. the yision — ^it only lit up more distinctly the 
little round form of the child, and its shabby clothing. 
It was ?ery much like his little sister. Silas sank into 
his chair powerless, under the double presence of an 
inexplicable surprise and a hurrying influx of memories. 
How and tvhen had the child come in without his knowl- 
edge? He had never been beyond the door. But along 
until that question, and almost thrusting it away, there 
was a Yision of the old home and the old streets leading 
to Lantern Yard— and within that vision another, of the 
thoughts which had been present with him in those far- 
off scenes. 'I'he thoughts were strange to him now, like 
old friendships impossible to revive ; and yet he had a 
dreamy feeling that this child was somehow a message 
come to him from that far-off life: it stirred fibres 
that had never been moved in Eaveloe — old quiver- 
ings of tenderness — old impressions of awe at the 
presentiment of some Power presiding over his life; 
for his imagination had not yet extricated itself from 
the sense of mystery in the child’s sudden presence, 
and had formed no conjectures of ordinary natural 
means by which the event could have been brought 
about. : 

But tbere was a cry on the hearth; the child had 
awaked, and Marner stooped to lift it on his knee. It 
clung round his neck, and burst louder and louder into 
that; mingling of inarticulate cries with “mammy” by 
winch little children express the bewilderment of wak- 
ing. Silas pressed it to him, and almost unconsciously 
uttered sounds of liuBliing tenderness, while he bethought 
himself that some of his porridge, which had got cool by 
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the dying lire, would do to feed the child with If it were 
only n aviiied up a little, 

lie liad plenty to do through the, next hour. The 
jtorridge, .sweetened with some dry brown sugar from an 
old store which he liad refrained from using for himself, 
stojijM'd the cries of the little one, and made her lift lier 
blue eyes with a wide (piiet gaKe at Silas, as he put the 
sp()on into her mouth. Presently she slipped from his 
knee and began to toddle about, but with a pretty stag- 
irer lhai made Silas jump up and follorv her lest she 
shonld fall against anything that would, hurt her. But 
.■^he only Ml iu a sitting po.«turo ou the ground, and 
began to ])ul! at her boots, looking up at him with a cry- 
ing fact* a.s if tlio boots hurt her. He took heron his 
knet^ aeaiu, but it was some time 'before it occurred t,o 
Silas's dull bachelor mind 'that the wet boots were ilie 
grievance, pre.ssi]ig on her warm ankles. He got them 
oil with difficulty, and baby was at once happily oexmpied 
with !he jirimary mystery of her own toes, invitiug Silas, 
with rnucli chuckling, to consider the mystery too. But 
the wet boots had at last suggested to Silas that the 
ehild hud been walking on the snow, and this roused 
him from Ids entire oblivion of any ordinary means by 
which it could have entered or been brought into bis 
house, Hnder the prompting of this new idea, and 
without waiting to form conjectures, he raised the child 
iu his arms, and went to the door. As soon as he luui 
opemd it, there wais the cry of ‘hnammy” again, wliich 
Sih'is liad not heard since the childis first hungry wak- 
ing. Bending forward, he could just discern the mai k.s 
made l)y the little feet on the virgin snow, and he. fnh 
lowed tlieir track to the furze bushes, “Mammv!” the 
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little one cried again and again, stretching itself forward 
go as almost to escape from Silas’s arms, before he iiinv 
self ^ras aware that tlicre was something more than the 
bash before him— that there wms a human body, with 
the head Biink low in the furze, and half -covered with 
the shaken snow 
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^ s. wa.-: aft(T tli(, (‘,-u'l_'’ .siippcr-ilitt!' m, (he Xf<tr:-'f 
.iM'! "W'.’! ■ ji!; : Iiaii wlu'ii ''i;a'-isr:A-' 

iX-!{>il luul inio oany jollity, wboii f(onf,1riiiciu 

()! iimL-’ual saMKnnpli.' Iniioni,-’, ('oulil at lonyth 
Ih* jiffnaulfil oil t(k (]anf‘r> a lionijiipt*, .•uul when tlso 
Suiini; ['ii'h'iicri lailn!::.'' i<)i|i|iy, ,'fnt! eriny Ksiulf, aiei 
paliniu’ hi'- ’u-ilfi's iu.'Cari. t(» s^irfiiiy lonyt-r ar. tla* uiii.st- 
laihc -a clioioc c‘vasjH'rai n;y to mie]!.- Kinibie. wli.*, 
htaug jouuta V(.uan!e in solier IniKiness Iionrs, hecaine 
niteiise am] bitter <)T(t cartis ami braiidy, slnifik'i] l.einre 
liw adversary's (!(*al with a glare of suspicion, and turned 
tip a mean trump-card with an air of incxpressiliie dis- 
;^ust, as if in u world where such things could happen 
one niigiit as well enter on a course of reijkless profli- 
gacy, XXhen tlie evening had advanced to tliis pitch of 
freedom and enjoyment, it was nsiial for the servants, 
tlie heavy duties of sniijier being well over, to get their 
share, of amusi'ment hy c<.ming to look on at the danc- 
iiiir; so tlmt the hack region,-^ of ihe house were left in 
Solitude, 

Thove were two doors hy which the White Parlour 
wa< euiered from the hall, and tiny were botli standing 
opmi lor tiu- s.uke of air: hut, the lover one was crowded 
villi HiO servaui--! and villagers, and only the iijijier door- 
wmy Win left free, ikd, ^vas figuring in a hornpipe, 
and his ijither, very jn’und of this lithe son, whom ha 
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ropt^atedly declared to be just like liiinself in bis young 
dfus in a tone that implied this to be the very highest 
sLiiinp of juvenile merit, was the centre of a group who 
liiid placed themselres opposite the performer, not far 
from the upper door. Godfrey was standing a little way 
off. not to admire his brother’s dancing, but to keep 
eight of Nancy, who was seated in the group, near her 
fiitlier. He stood aloof, because ho wished to avoid 
siiggesting himself as a subject for the. Squire’s fatherly 
jokes in connection with, matrimony and Miss Nancy 
Lammoter’s l.)eanty, which were likely to become more 
suid more explicit. But lie had* tlie prospect of dancing 
with her again when the hornpipe rvas conclnded, anct 
in tlm meanwhile it was very pleasant to get long glances 
at her quite unobserved. 

But when Godfrey was lifting his eyes from one of 
those long glances, they encountered an object as star ■ 
tling to him at that moment as if it had been an appa 
ritioii from the dead. It tvas an apparition from that 
hidden life which lies, like a dark by-street, behind the 
goodly ornamented fa9ade that meets the sunlight and 
the gaj^e of respectable admirers . It was his own child 
carried in Silas Mar her ’s arms. That was his instantane- 
ous impression, nnaeeompanied by doubt, though he had 
not seen the child for months past; and when the hope 
was rising that he rniglit |)ossibly he mislaid 
Grackenthorp and Mr. .Lammeter had already advanced 
to Hilas, i)i astonishment at this strange advent. God- 
frey joined them immediately, unable to rest without 
hearing every word — trying to control himself, but con- 
scious that if any one noticed him, they must see that 
ho was white-lipped and trembling. 


I 
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^ J.kit liowall ejiss at that end of the room were bent on 
Silas Miiiou-'r; -fbe S(|riire Iiimself had risen, ancl asked 
niimdly, ^‘MIow's thisv— what’s this?— what do yon d(> 
coming' in jjere in this way?” 

o-i ® I*®**'*® floctor— -I want the doctor.'” 

Silaa had said, in tlio first moment, to Bfr. Orackon-- 


wliat’s .the, matter, Marner?” said the rector. 

llie, doctor'’s hero; bnt say quietly 'what you wunt 
him for. ” . ' , . 

“It's a woman,” said Bilas, speaking low, and Iialf-. 
breathlessly, just as Godfrey famics up, ‘"She's dead. 1 
tiiink-— -dead in tiie .snrrw at tdie Sloiie-'iiits— nett fav 
from my door.” 

. _ Godfrey felt a great; throb: there was one ttwror iu 
in’s mind at that moment; it was, that tl:u 3 n-o:oian 
tnigiit noi be dead, d'hat w’as an (jYil terror — an ugly 
inmate to hare fonnd nestlirtg-pJace in Ciodfrey’s 
kindly, disposition f|but no disposition is a security from 
evil wi^jshes to a, man whose happiness hangs on 
.<lnplie%,l , 

^ llnsli, .hush ! ■ ’ said Mr. Crackenthorp. ' ' “Go' out 
fofco the hall there. . I'lk fotcli the doctor to you 
1.1'ound awTOinaii in the snow— and thinks she’s dead,” 
In.' added, speaking; low, to the sfpu're. “Better say as 
little ahout it ns jMjssihlo: it will shock the Iadie.s. 
dust tell t.Jjcn-i a poor woman is ill from cold and 
hunger. Til gv) ;nid feud! Kimble.” 

By thh time, however, tlic [adif‘s had ja-e.^sed fnrwa’al 
mu'ions to know what conld liave brought th<i Holifm-v 
hmnnweaver them under ,uch strange' oircumstan<a-: 
and inlere.ste(i m the preiiy e],ij(l, who, half ahirmed 
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gild half attracted by the brightness and the numerous 
company, now frowned and hid her face, now lifted up 
her head again, and loo.ked round placably, until a touch 
or a coaxing word brouglit back the frown, and made 
her bnry her face with new determination. 

“What child is it?” said several ladies at once, and, 
among the rest, Nancy Lammeter, addressing Godfrey. 

“I don’t knoiv — some poor woman’s who has been 
found in the sno-w, I believe,” was the answer Godfrey 
wrung from liimself with a terrible effort, (“After all, 
mu I certain?” he hastened to add, in anticipation of 
his own conscience.) 

“Why, you’d better leave the child here, then, 
Master Marner,” said good-natured Mrs. Kimble, 
hesitating, however, to take those dingy clothes into 
contact with her own ornamented satin boddice. “I’ll 
tell oim o’ th(r gh'ls to fetch it.’>~--\ 

“Ko—no — I can’t jiart can’t let it go,” 

said Silas, abruptly. “It’s come to me— I’ve a right 
to keep it.” 

'J’he proposition to take the child from him bad come 
to Silas quite unexpectedly, and bis speech, uttered 
under a strong sudden impulse, was almost like a 
revelation to himself: a minute before, he had no dis- 
tinct intention aboiit the 

“Did you ever hear the like?” said Mrs. Kimble, in 
mild surprise, to her neighbour. * 

“X'uv, ladies, I must trouble you to stand aside,” 
said l^lr. Kimbio, coming from the card -room, in some 
bittenu^sB at i.lie interruptiou, but drilled by the long 

Ikav ffigerly the empty soul of Silas cliiigs to an 
object of allootiuju A 


I® 
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habit of bis profession into obedien«e to 
calls, oYoii when lie was hardly sober. 

“b. s a nasiy bu.-iness lurnina’ now. 
bit','" sail! !!jf Sijinrc:. '■"Ife iniidit; lia’ 

your winiar iVllow— il\t> 'preutiee. tlu're ■■ 

name?” 

ay— - \vh;i( ibo us*; s.'f talk 
nuptii;' uijt'li' Kijubb*. ’ia-leniu'.;' 

a:!*i u.liciWf'fl by Mr, t 'raiM^enl liorp 
fnu ill** a pair <(!' iJn’ck laiol,-, ( ;.•.= ! rr('v 

An<} slay, b-i. sonii'liniiy rr.n n* lir**[*‘,s 

r)*)i!y -:d!s~''s i!;.* be.d Wnmau u* p;**;. 
Jiinist'ir b(;ffij'e Kupjti*!'; Is tie trcuie?” 

‘‘\eK. sir, 1 me!, niin,” >saiij Mjirnor; ’’‘but 
stop fat tell him aiiyUting, only ] said I was 
the doetor, and he said the dontor wjis at the 
And I iniide liaste and ran, and. tb.ere w’as nol 
seen, at tiie back o the house, and so I 'tv 
where the eompany was.” 

Tlie child, no longer distracted by t!ic hr 
and the sndling w'onicn’s faces, begaji to ert 
for mammy, ’ thongli alway.s ciinifimr bt Ma 
had a]iji;tre>iily won her thonuigli conlidence. 
had conn; back wirb the boors, ami Mi: the 
some llttre were drawn i.iji'ht ndihin him. 

1 il go, lie said, hastdy, eag*-!’ for .sf.>me m 
I j1 g<-t anil frti'ii tilt! wfimaii — Mrs. li\ intliroj) 
“O, ])r.!jji-~vt‘jid i-uinii'ltody e]sc,”,«aid mmlc 
hnrri ing awav with Marm-r.' 
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Godfrey, too, liad disappeared : he was gone to snatch 
his hat and coat, having Just reflection enough to 
reniemher that he must not look like a madman; but he 
rushed out of the house into the snow without heeding 
his thin shoes. 

In a few minutes he was on his rapid way to the 
Stone-pits by the side of Dolly, who, though feeling 
that she was entirely in her place in encountering cold 
iiud snow on an errand of mercy, was miich concerned 
lit a young gentleman’s getting his feet wet under a 
like impulse. 

‘'‘You’d a deal better go back, sir,” said Dolly, with 
rcispeetful compassion. “You’ve no call to catch cold; 
and I’d iisk you if you’d be so good as tell my hus- 
band to come, on your way back — he’s at the Rainbow, 
I doubt — if yon found him anyway sober enough to be 
o’ use. Or else, there’s Mrs. Snell ’ud happen send the 
boy up to fetch and carry, for there may he things 
wanted fi’om the doctor’s.” 

“Ro, I’ll stay, now I’m once out — I’ll stay outside 
here,” said Godfrey, when they came opposite Marner’s 
cottage. “ You can come and tell me if I can do any- 
thing.”;- 

“Well, sir, you’re very good: you’ve a tender heart,” 
said Dolly, going to the door. 

Godfrey was too painfully preoccupied to feel a 
twinge of self-reproach at this undeserved jiraise. He 
walked up and down, n neons cions that he was plunging 
aukle-decp in snow, Tmconscions of everything but 
treuihiijig ,su.s})enso about what was going on in the cot- 
tagti, and tho effect of each alternative on his future lot. 
No, not quite unconscioiis of everything else. Deeper 
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“IUkiI soi'i'. of -wojnun Is 
the blood rush lo his fjioo. 


Nil! Godfrey, foeliisg 
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youiia woman, but emaciated, with long black 
u.iir ' k)im'r vagi-aiit—quite in rags. She’s got a wed- 
aiU' ring on, however. They must fetch her away to 

tho workhouse to-morrow. Come, come along.” 

-i want to look at her,” said Godfrey. “1 think I 
such a woman yesterday. I’ll orertake you m a 

i.sinutoor two.” , , , i ^ ,-u 

Mr. Kimble went on, and Godfrey turned back to the 

(•ottiFO. He cast only one glance at the dead face on 
the Show, which Dolly had smoothed with decent care; 
bnt he remembered that last look at his unhappy hated 
wife so well, that at the end of sixteen years every line 
in the worn face was present to him when he told the 


full story of this night. , , . 

He turned immediately towards the hearth, wnere 
Silas Marner sat lulling the child. She w^as perfectly 
quiet now, but not asleep— only soothed by sweet per- 
ridge and warmth into that wide-gazing calm which 
makes us older human beings, with our inward turmoil, 
feel a certain awe in the presence of a little child, such 
as we feel before some quiet majesty or beauty in^the 
ear 111 or sky— before a steady glowing planet, or a full- 
flowered eglantine, or the bending trees over a silent 
pathway. The, wide-open blue eyes looked up at God- 
frey’s without any uneasiness or sign of recognition : the 
child could make no visible audible claim on its father ; 
and the father felt a strange mixture of feelinp, a coii- 
flie.t of regret and joy, that the pulse of that little heart 
had no response for the half-jealous yearning in his 
own, when the blue eyes turned away from him slowly, 
and. fixed thouisolves on the weaver’s queer face, which 
was bent low down to look at them, while the; s 


ytu 



hand to pull Muruor’B withered cheek with loTing 
clisfieiasititui. 

‘''“Vmi’ll toko liiti child to tlie parish to-morrow:’'" 
asked Godfrey, speaking us indiliereritlj as lie conlcl. 

“Wiio says said .’Mariier, sharply. ‘‘Will they 
Biuk*' nio lak'’ riorV"' 

“ Wiiy, you \voii!du‘’fc like to keep her, should yoTi—ais 
old hauhelor lik(f youV’ 

“'i'ill aiiUiudy slum’s ihey’ve a right to take her 
away fruiu liso,’’*' said klatmer. “The iiiother''s dead, 
and i reckon iik- u-ut, iu> !;ui!f‘r: it’s a lone thing— jmei 
I'ni a lone iliinr. .My m-fniy's gone, I don’t kno\¥ 
wlmn*- --and ! ish i ■ cunit- rnan I don’t know w’here. I 
kunw nuUiiiig-d "fa pari iy mazed.” 

“Fnor liii.le ihiug!'’ said Godfrey. “Let me give 
Ssomefhing {(swards finding it oiotlies.” 

IT'? had put his luiTnl in his }:)ocket and found half - 
a-gni}if‘iu and. thrri.'iing’; it into Silas’s hand, he hurried 
out' of tlu( (‘ottage to overtake Mr. Kimble. 

“All, I soe itV- not the same woman I saw,” he said, 
aa Im cauio uj). “Tt's u pretty little child; the old fel- 
low to tvant; ts) keep it; tliat’s strange for a miser 
like. him. But I gutve liiia a trifle to help him. out: the 
parish isn’t likely to puarrel with him for the right to 
keeji iim child.” 

“.Xo; but. I’ve sooxi {'he time when I might have 
quarrelled with him for it myself. It’s too Late now, 
though. If the child ran into the lire, your aunt's too 
fat to overt, uki'. it : I'lie could only sit and grunt like an 
alarmed sow. But. what a fool you are, Godfrey, to 
come Old, in your dancing shoes and stockings in this 


way — and you one of the bean.v of {,he evening, and at 
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„r own house! What do you mean by Buoh freaks, 
'•oiiii" fellow? Has Miss Haney been cruel, and do you 
wiAo spite her by spoiling your pumps?’ ’ ' 

“0 everytliing lias been disagreeable to-night, i 
was tired to death of Jigging .and gallanting, and that 
bother alxnit the hornpipes. And I’d got to dance with 
the other Miss Gunn,” said Godfrey, glad of the subter- 
fuge his uncle had siigge.sted to him. ^ 1 j-i 

and white lies which a mind that 
keeps itself ainbitiously pure is as uneasy under as a 
irreat artist under the false touches that no eye detects 
but his own, are worn as lightly as mere trimmings 
when once the actions have become a lie. 

Godfrey reappeai-ed in the White Parlour with dry 
feet, and, since the truth must be told, with a sense of 
redief and gladness that was too strong for painful 
thoughts to struggle with. For could he not venture 
noiv, whenever opportunity offered, to say the tenderest 
things to Nancy Lammeter— to promise her and him- 
self that he would always he Just what she would desire 
to see him? There was no danger that his dead wife 
would he recognised: those were not days of active 
inquiry and wide report; and as for the regfetry of their 
marriage, that was a long way off, buried in unturned 
pages, away from every one’s interest but his own. 
Diinsey might betray him if he came back; but Dunsey 
might be won to silence. 

And when events turn out so much better for a man 
than ho has had reason to dread, is it not a proof that 
his (umduct luus been less foolish and blameworthy than 
it might otherwise have appeared? When we are treated 
well, we naturally begin to think that we are not alto- 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TTir.iU'. was a pauper’s burial that week in Raveloe, 
jniii 11]) Kencli Yard at Batherley it was known that the , ^ . 

.hiik-baired woman with the fair child, who had lately ■ ' ^ [ 

waar to lodge there, was gone away again. That was 
Sill the express note taken that Molly had disappeared 
from the eyes of men. But the unwept death which, to 
die general lot, seemed as trivial as the summer-shed 
leaf, was charged with the force of destiny to certain 
hcinian lives that we know of, shaping their joys and 
gorrows even to the end. 

Silas Marner^s determination to keep the “tramp’s 
child” was matter of hardly less surprise and iterated 
talk in the village than the robbery of his money. That 
softening of feeling towards him which dated from his 
misfortune, that merging of suspicion and dislike in a 
rather contemptnons pity -for him as lone and crazy, was 
now accompanied with a more active sympathy, espe- 
cially amongst the women. Xotable mothers, who knew 
what it was to keep children “whole and sweet;” lazy 
mothers, who knew what it w^as to be interrupted in 
folding tbeir arms and scratching their elbows by the 
misobievous propensities of children just lirm on their 
legs, were erpially interested in conjecturing how a lone 
man would manage, wdth a two-ycar-old child on his 
hands, and %vere efjnally ready with their suggestions : 
the notable cbicdlv telling him what he had better do, 








aiio me lazj ones oeing empjiaiie. m iojiiug mm iie 
would never be able to do. 

Among tile notable mothers, Dolly Wintlirop was the 
one whose neighbourly offices were the most acceptable 
to Marner, for they were rendered without any show of 
bustling instruction, Silas had shown her the half- 
guinea given to him by Godfrey, and had asked her 
what he should do about getting some clothes for the 
child. 

“Eh,. Master Marner,” said Dolly, “there’s no call to 
buy no more nor a pair o’ shoes; f€>r I’ve got the little 
petticoats as Aaron wore five years ago, awl it’s ill 
attending the money on them baby-clotlies, for the cliild 
’ull grow like grass i’ May, bless it— that it will.” 

And tlie same day Dolly brought her bundle, and dis- 
played to Marner, one by one, the tiny garments in their 
due order of succession, most of them patched and 
darned, but clean and neat as fresh-sprung herbs. Thig 
was the introduction to a great ceremony with soap and 
water, from wdiioh baby came out in new beauty, and sat 
on Dolly’s knee, handling her toes and chuckling and 
nattinsr her nalms together with an air of liavinaf made 


catea Dj aiceniate . soiincis oi gug-gug-gng, ana 
“mammy.” The “mammy” was not a cry of need or 
uneasiness: Baby had been used to utter it without 
expecting either tender sound or touch to follow. 

“Anybody 'ud think the angils in heaven {‘(jultin't be 
prettier,” said Dolly, rnblfing i,ho golden curls am! kiss- 
ing them. “And to think of its ])eing covered wi’ Ihem 
dirty rags — and the poor mother — froze to death; but 
there’s Thom as took care of it, and Iwought it to vour 
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floor, Master Marner. The door was open, and it 
walked in over the snow% like as if it had been a little 
starved robin. Didn’t yon say the door was open?” 

“Yes,” said Silas, meditatively. “Yes — the door 
was open. The money’s gone I don’t know w'here, and 
this is come from 1 don’t know where.” 

He had not mentioned to any one his unconscionsnoss 
of the child’s entrance, slirinking from questions which 
might lead to the fact he himself suspected— namely, . 

that he had been, in one of his trances. J|i 

“Ah,” said. Dolly, with soofcliiiig gravity, “it’s like Jf'i 

the night and morniog, and the sleeping and the wmk- 
lug, and tlie rain and the harvest— one goes and the 1 

other comes, and we know nofcliing how nor where. ■j| 

We may strive and serat and fend, but it’s little we can ' fj' 

do arter all— the big things come and go wi’ no striv- 
iiig o’ onr ’ll— they do, that they do ; and I think you’re I 

in the right on it to keep the little un. Master Marner, '' U' 

seeing as it’s been sent to you, though there’s folks as J ||' 

thinks different. You’ll happen he a hit moitliered yjll 

with it while it’s so little; but I’ll come, and welcome, " |l| 

and see to it for you: I’ve a bit o’ time to spare most '^||| 

days, for when one gets up betimes i’ the morning, the 
dock seems to stan’ still tow’rt ten, afore it’s time to go 
about the victual. So, as I say, I’ll come and see to the 
child for you, and welcome.” 

“Thank yon . . . kindly, ” said Silas, hesitating 

a little. “I'll be glad if you’ll tell me things. But,” 
he added, uneasily, leaning forward to look at Baby wdtli 
some jealousy, as she Avas resting her head backward 
against Dolly’s amn, and eyeing him contentedly from a 
distance— “But I want to do things for it nlyself, else it 



may get Ion 

id O' somebody el.se, and not fond o 

d me. 

I’ve bee.n list 

M, to tending for myself iti the liouse- 

-1 can 

learn, I can 

learn.” 


“Eh, to 1 

)e sure,” said Dolly, gently. “I’vt. 

‘ seen 

TOei,t as tire v. 

•onderful Inmdj wi’ children. The rm 

ni tire 

awk’tird ami 

contrairy mostly, God help ’em-M:mtwhen 


tlio driiik’a ont of 'em, they aren’t misenaible, tbougii 
t-lioy’rio ha-d for leecliiiig and bandaging—so fiery and 
: mipatient. You see this goes first, next the skin,” pro- 
ceeded, Doily, taking up tlie little ehirt, and .potting it 
on. 

“Yes,” said Marner, docilely, bri,ugiiig his eyes xein; 
close, that they might be initiated in tbe mysteries; 
w.hci eiipon Iraby seiiied Ins hejid with both her small 
arms, and ])ut Jjcr lips aguiusi; his fane with pun iiig 
noises. 

‘hSeo there,” said Dolly, wn’th a woman’s tender tact, 
“she's fondest o’ yon. She wants to go o’ your lap, I'll 
be bound. Go, thenn tane her, Master Marner; von 
can put the things on, and then you can say as you've 
done for her from the first of her coming to yon.” 

Mat iior look !ier {ni lii.s htp, trembling Avith an emo- 
ti'Oi m'vsterion.s to hiinscdf, at scuitething unktiown 
d.'iwning on liis life, 'rhouirht and feel inn' were so cem- 
fnsed within him, that if ho had tiied to gir'e tlieni 
ntleruiicc, ho omiid only have said tliat the ehijd rvas 
eome. instead of the gohl-— that the gold had tiirnt'd into 
the cliild, Th; took tin' ;rar3in>n!s frotn Ihdlv. and jiut, 
tiittn on under Iter teiamiing; iidennphed, of eomvfo In 
Baity ’s gjmmis tics. 

“Tliere. flieti! win, ymi take. !o it quite easy. Master 
Marner,” said Dolly; “bnf what shall you do wlnnt 
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You’re forced to sit in your loom? For she’ll get hiisier 
and miscliievouser every day — she will, bless her. It’s 
liicjky as you’ve got that high hearth i’stead of a grate, 
for tliat keeps the fire more out of her reach : but if 
yon ’ve got anything as can Imj split or broke, or as is fit to 
cut her fingers off, she’ll be at it— and it is but right 
you should know. ” 

Silas iiieditatcd a little while in some perplexity. *• ‘I’ll 
tie her to the leg o’ the loom,” he said at last— “tie her 
with a good long strip o’ something,” ' 

“Woll, mayhap that’ll do, as it’s a little gell, for 
tliey’re easier persuaded to sit i’ one place nor the lads. 
I know what the lads are; for I’ve had four — four I’ve 
liad, God knows — and if you was to take and tie ’em up, 
they’d make a figliting and a crying as if you was ring- 
ing the pigs. But I’ll bring you my little chair, and 
some hits o’ red rag and things for her to play wd’ ; an’ 
she’ll sit and chatter to ’em as if they was alive. Eh, if 
it wasn’t a sin to the lads to wish ’em made different, 
hless ’em, I should ha’ been glad for one of ’em to be a 
little gell; and to tliiiik as I could ha’ taught her to 
s(‘Our, and mend, and the knitting, and everything. But 
I can teach ’em this little un, Master Marner, when she 
gets old enough.” 

“But she’ll be m?/ little un/’ said Marner, rather 
hastily. “She’ll he nobody else ’s.” 

“.ISio, to be sure; you ’ir have a right to her, if you’re 
a failiw to her, and bring her up according. But,” 
aslded T) oily, coming to a point wdiich shevhad deter- 
nuned ])cfor(!haiid to touch upon, “yon, must bring her 
up lik(^ christened folks’s ehildrenj, and take her to 
church, and let her learn her catechise^ as my little 


m 
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Ajiroii can s.ay off— -tbo ‘I lielieve,’ and everythin, s', and 
diiii't nobody by word or deed,’— as well as if he wa,'; 
tlie cl(3rk. That’s what yQti must do, Muster ]\l;n'ncr. ii 
yoird do the right thing by the orpliiii child.” 

.Murner's pule face flnshod suddenly under a new 
ujudefy. I'iis mind was too busy trying; to give some 
dediiitc bearing to Dolly’s words for him to tlririk of 
ttusweriiip; iieiy ■ 

it’s my belief, ” she went on, “as tbe poor littli-' 
crcatiu'c; has..never been' christened, .and it’s liotliing buf; 
right as the parson should be s|ioko to; and if yon was 
noways 'unwilling, I’d talk to Mr. M,‘icey abont it: llris 
very djiy. For i.f the (3hild ever went anyways wi’ong, 
and you liadn’t done your part by it. Master Mar:i!e]* — 
’noeulation, and. everything to save it from, tiiirrn— it 
’ud be a i;!iorn i’ your bed for ever o’ this side tlie grave ; 
and I can’t think .as it ’ud be easy lying down for any- 
body when they’d got to another world, if tliey hadn’t, 
done their part by the helpless children as come wi’out 
their own asking.” 

1 Jolly Jicrself wms disposed to Ise silent for some tinp' 
mnv. for siio had spoken from the deptlis of lu‘r o-,rn 
belief, and wuis rnueh eoneerned to know wlietlier 
her words would produce the desired (sffect on Siiu.-.. 
lie was puzj.ied and aiiidou.s, for Dolly’s word “clnls- 
fened” <'onT(?yed no distinct meaning to him, lie had 
only heard of baptism, and liad only .seen the l)n])l.ism of 
grown-np j)jen and women. 

“Ibhai is it as you mean by ‘dirisiened’’'” he said at 
last, tisnidly'. “Ilrni’t folks be good lo lu'r witlmut it.V” 

“.Dear, dearl Ma.ster Marner,” .'^aid Dolly, w'ith 
geiiih' dir..|re.ss and compassion. “Had you lu’ver no 
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futiiw nor motlier as tanglit yon to say yonr prayers, and 
as there's good words and good things to keep ns from 

harm?” . . 

“Yes,” said Silas, in a low voice; ‘‘I know a deal 
about that — used to, used to. But your ways are 
(lifiVrent: my country was a good way off.” He paused 
;i iVw moments, and tlien added, more decidedly, ”But 
1 want to do everything as can bo done for the child. 
.A.iid whatever’s rig'lit for it i’ this country, and you 
think hill do it good, I’ll act according, if you’ll tell 
me.” 

“'Well, then, Master Marner,” said Dolly, inwardly 
rejoiced, “I’ll ask Mr. Macey to speak to the parson 
about it; and. you must fix on a name for it, becanse it 
must have a name giv’ it wlieu it’s christened.” 

“My mother’s name was Ileplmbah,” said Silas, 
“and iriy little sister was named after her.” . 

“Eh, that’s a hard name,” said Dolly. “I partly 
tliiiik it isn’t a christened name.” . 

“It's a Bil.dn name,” said Silas, old ideas recurring. 

“’riic'n I’vo no call to speak again’ it,” said Dolly, 
rmhcr , startled liy Silas’s knowledge on this head; “but 
T<>i! see Ihu 310 scbolarci, and, I’m slow at eatchiog the 
ivords. jFy hudmnd says I’m allays like: as if I -was 
I'Liiiing the haft for the l!audle--tliat’s what he says— 
for he's very sharp, (tod help him. But it -was awk’ard 
calijiig your liiiio sister by such a hard name, when 
you’d got iioihiJig lug to say, like—wasn’t it, Master 
Marner?” 

“ \V<Mai]li.Hi lur EppiL^’’ sai(] Sihia. / 

“Wtdl, if it. was noways wrong to shorten the name, it 
’ad be a. deal lumdier. And so I’ll go; now. Master 



ManifT. :)1 h 1 I ]l .•i[(r*:ik akrtisi IliP clin.'-i^'niiig ufore darli, 
aiul I wi.di you 1h<* Iti'-i o luck, -.nul ilV iny kcliff u;- 
it’ll coiHO to \ou, if von do v.'itni’s by llu* (<r|ilu]i 

fdiibh—and l]icrc’.'j the 'nooiihiiion to bo sct-i! to; jiud a- 
to '.va luici its bin <»' lliiiiy's, you necnl look to luduidy 
liHi, Jiio, for J fjiii do 'oju v»i' oiH.! haiiil when I't(‘ p:i;\. i)!_% 
j'la!: nlfOitl. fdj, llto !)!< sreU aiioll! I'oull ltd lut. 
brii.y iity Aaron one (A iljCM' days, nud lie']] kIiow bei 
liii' littb o.'ir! j!-.; lus UiiiiorV iiiiido for liiin, ami flit* 
black-and-wliil t‘ pitimi-! iiol a-rcarinu'. 

iShit} (CO.- i‘i!r!'ttciic<l, r]u> Tfodor dccidiiic llmt a double 
uii- ific li.mo! risk toiuciii'; and on llu.s ticca- 
fcio!( Sila-. Tiiakin;' liinradf as clean and t,idy us lu- « ould, 
upi-'an’' d for tlu' liivt, lime williin ilm ci'.urcli, .Miid 
fduiri'd iu; dio oli.-ci-vuij's-,-: licid , ‘-acred ly liia nciariiioin,-. 
He <|uih r.nablc, ly incan,- of anyl.hin.u be iM'ai'f] (;r 
Fuw, to iiieiilify tin* RuTclfie Tcliyion wUli his old fuitJi; 
if be could at, any lime in jiis ])revious life have doiie .so, 
it must luo.-o lioen by tb.o aitl td’ :-r’'oiio feolin.'i rc;uly to 
vibra‘0 Avith .-tymitailiy. r.atbcr than by ii comparistm of 
})hriiuu and ideas: and tioav for [oucr uans tinii fcelinp- 
luai Irc-n tionuanr. He lunl jio distinct itlea aho'ut tin- 
buMri-m and tiie cbnr<*inmjiny. cAcept idnit Itolly hud 
said it wiiS for tin* p'ood of tiic cliiid; and in this '.vay, 
us fim \vi (‘ks nsanv to mtcniiis, Hue child ernated fresli 
and fresh links bciAveeii his, life and ilio livc.-t from 


which Im ])iid Idthcrio shriiiik cojilinuully into nar- 
rfover isolation, (btliko tlic; mdd whidi lu'cded ntdli- 
iiy, and uiii.si he wofshiniK'd in eloso-Ionkud soliitide — ■ 
whicli Avus biiddeti away frojji. t.hc, (layliudiL, was di'uf to 
llu* sfHiit of birds, and started to ]n> Itnuum tones — 
I0j>]nt* AAUki u creainre of (mdloss claims ami ener-nrotving 
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desires, seeking and loving' sunsliine, and living sounds, 
and living movements; makiiig trial of everytliing, with 
trust in ’lew joy, and stirring the human kindness in all 
eyes thiit looked on her. The gold had kept his 
thoughts in an ever -repeated circle, leading to nothing 
beyond itself; but Eppie was an object compacted of 
changes and hopes that forced his thoughts onward, and 
carrietl them far away from their old eager pacing 
towards tlie same blank limit — carried them away to 
the new things that would come with the coming years, 
when Eppie wmnld, liave learned to understand how her 
ftitlier Silas carcai for her; and made liini look for 
images of that time in tlie ties and charities that hound 
together the families of his neighbours. The gold had 
asked that he should sit Aveaving longer and longer, 
deafened and blinded more and more to all things 
e.TCept the monotony of his loom and the repetition of. 
his web; hut Eppie called him aAvay from his wea,ving, 
and made him think all its pauses a holiday, reawaken- 
ing his senses with her fresh life, even to the old 
winter-flies that came crawling forth in the early spring 
sunshine, and Avarjning him into joy because had joy. 

And when the sunshine grew strong and lasting, so 
that the buttercups were thick in the meadoAvs, Silas 
might he seen in the sunny mid-day, or in the late after- 
noon Avhen the shadoAVS Avere lengthening under the 
linlgeruAAY, siroiliiig out Avith uncovered head to cany 
I'ippie beyond tliG Stone-pits to Avhere the flovAmrs grew, 
till they reached some faAmurite hank AAdiere he could sit 
d'ovii, while- Ep]iie toddled to pluck the floAA^ers, and 
nmke rfunarks to the AA^inged things that murmured 
ha[t}>ily above the bright petals, calling “Dad-dad’s” 
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H'i-.Tiion conJiiinally b^’’ l/rinu'mg bini the flnwcs,.' 

i?lio would tnvii licr tnir iu some siidderi bird nol« , 
ami Silas hairried to please her by niaking siyo-i c? 
liiished s rill} less 5 that they might listen for tlie lone {n 
eoirie again: so tl’.al when it enioe, she set up Iser .'-nieil 
hn'-k and langhcrl rdtb gurgling trii!m|)li. Sitting' o s 
:’he !«U]ks in iliis way, Silas began to look' for (lie unei^ 
fjniiilL'if herbs again; and as the h’'a\es, with thtir inn 
‘‘banged ontliiie aiid markings, lay on his palin, (Jiere 
wa,' a sense of f-rowding remeiJihranees from Arliimh he 
awa\ timiiiiy, taking refu;.’;e in Eppie’s lit, tie 
wi.'it], *hat lay li.g'hily on his p!!."i'!-h!.-.l epiril;. 

Ah the eldld's mind -R'as growing into knowledge, his 
mitiu was grmvina' ii'ibi nnnni-ry: as her life irnfolded, 
hi." 'i'id. long Kni[)ofied in a euld irarrow prison, was 
5’aih-lding too, and treinhling; gradually into fnli con- 
scious ness. 

Tt ".'nr-' ai( inilnerice which must gather force with 
every ;:e--.v year: the tones that, stirred Silas’s heart grew 
artieaiate, and called for more distinct answ’ers ; shapes 
am! so’.imL grew clejirei’ for Eppie's eyes and eai's, and. 
there wnrs more that “Ead-dail” - was, inijiievaiively 
rofpurcd to notice and account for, ALst'), by tlm time 
Ejrpie was three years old, site developed a tine capafuty 


for iiiist 

■hlef, and for deTising in: 

^foiiimis 'v 

rays of boiiig 

Ironblt =5t 

one, wdiicli found mncii 

(‘xo’-fisp, 

not only for 

Silas's I 

aitieiice, but for his vratu 

ilifnlnoss 

:!iid ['cnotra- 

tit Ml. S 

orely rnis poor Silas ]anw: 

led. on ? 

!icii oorasioti.s 


fiy the incompatible demand, s of love. l)oily Winidivon 
told lum that pnnii-limeiit was good .for Eppic, ami thui, 
as for rtMi'ijiig a child wfithont, making; it tingle a little iti 
soft iiiid safe places now and the?!, it ■w'us nut; to bo done, 
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“To be sure, there’s another thing you might do, 
Master Marner,” added Dolly, meditatively: “you 
might shut her up once i’ the coal-hole. That was 
what I did wu’ Aaron; for I was that silly wi’ the 
Youngest lad, as I could never bear to smack him, Not 
as I could find i’ my heart to let him stay iUlia.coal- 
holc more nor a minute, but it was enough tcAuoll^liim. 
all over, so as lie must he new washed and dressed, and 
it vras as good as a rod to him — that was. But I put it 
upo’ your conscience, Master Mftrner, as there’s one of 
’em you must choose — ayther smacking or the coal-hole 

else .she’ll got so masterful, there’ll he no holding 

her.” 

Silas was impressed with the melancholy truth of this 
last remark ; hut hi.s force of mind failed before the only 
two penal methods open to him, not only because it was 
painful to him to hurt Eppie, but because he trembled 
at a moment’s couteution with her, lest she should love 
him the less for it. Let even an affectionate Goliath 
get himself tied to a small tender thing, dreading to 
hurt it by pulling, and dreading still more to snap the 
cord, and which of the two, pray, will be master? It 
was clear that Eppie, with her short toddling steps, 
must lead father Silas a pretty dance on any fine morn- 
big when cii’cumstances favoured mischief. 

For example. He had wisely chosen a broad strip of 
linen its a means of fastening her to his loom when he 
was hiisy: it made a broad belt round her waist, and was 
long enough to allow of her reaching the truckle-bed 
and biitiiig down on it, hut not long enough for her to 
attem])t any dangerous climbing. One bright summer’s 





‘To i)egrime. 
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moraiHg- bilas bad been more engrossed than usual in 
setting up-’ anew piece of Mwk, an occasion on wiiieii 
Ids scissors were in recpiisition. These scissors, owing 
to an especial warning of Dolly’s, had been kept care" 
folly out, of ^Ei)piG’3 reach; but the click of them bad 
laid a peculiar attraction for her ear, and watching the 
results of that click, she had derived the philosophic 
lesson tliat the same cause would produce tlie same 
effect. Silas Inui seated, himself in his loom, am! the 
noise of weaving had begun; but be bad left bis scissors 
on a ledge 'wiucli .hppie s arm was long eiiougli to 
reacM ; and now, like a snuiU mouse, watcbing lier 
opportunity, she stole quietly from lier corner, secured 
tlie scissors, and toddled to the bed again, setting up her 
back as a mode of concealing the fact. She Inid a dis- 
tinct intention as to the use of the scissors : and haviiig 
cut the linen strip in a jagged but effectuai manner, in 
two inonumtg she had run out at the open door where 
the sunshine was inviting her, while poor Silas believed 
hei to he a better child than usual. It was not until he 
happened to need his scissors that the terrible fact burst 
upon him: Eppie had run out by herself-~had perhaps 
fallen into the Stoneqoit. Silas, shaken by the worst 
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^o«erYiiig her, if she Yvere there, except by a close search 
that would be a trespass on Mr. Osgood’s crop. Still, 
tp.|t misdemeanor must be committed ; and i)Oor Silas, 
after peering all round the hedgerows, traversed the 
^-russ, beginning with perturbed vision to see Eppio 
l oliiud every group of red sorrel, and to see her moving 
af-vayB farther off as he approached. The meadow was 
!;f.iir<‘hed in vain; and he got over the stile into the next 
ik'ia, looking with dying hope towards a smtill pond 
which was now reduced to its summer shall owmiss, so as 
to leave a wide margin of good adhesivti mud. Mere, 
however, sat Eppie, discoursing cheerfully to her own 
gmall boot, 11411011 she was using as a buckeU.o convey 
the water into a deep hoof-mark, while her little naked 
loot was planted comfortably on a cushion of olive-green 
mud. A red-headed calf was observing her with 
alarmed doubt through the opposite hedge. _ 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a christened 
child which demanded severe treatment; hut Silas, over- 
come ivith convulsive Joy at finding his treasure again, 
could do nothing but snatch her up, and cover her with 
half -sobbing kisses. It was not until he had carried her- 
homeland had begun to think of the necessary washing, 
that he recollected the need that ho should punish 
Eppie, and ‘‘make her remember.” dlie idea that 
she might run away again and come to harm, gave 
him nuusual resolution , and for the first Lime he de- 
termined to try the coal-hole — a small (‘.!os(?L near the 
hearth,' 

“Aaughty, naughty Kppio,” he siiddniily began, 
liolding "her on his knee, and pointing to hei niuddv 
feet and clothes— “naughty to cut with the scissors 
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■ mm um tmm. j^^ppie must go into tlio coal-liole foi 

Wing naiiglity.. Daddy mnst put Iier in the eoal~ 
iicne. 

lle ha!f-^p.eeted this would be sliock ennuidi 
and fund l-’ppio would begin to cry. But insK-ud "„{ 

t-ud, sho 

Itropo-itinn opened a pleasing novelty. Seeiuu ih.-u' h, 
jnusL j.rocced to extreinities, ho put her into 'lb. 1,. i 
iHdd the door closed, with a treuiblinc n-i.l 
1 i.'ii, ho wfia^ using u, strong ■ Measure. For a nionnud 

there was silence, but then came a little cry, ‘‘Dpy 
;'j>y; ' and Silan lot her out again, saying, Fnpb’ 
uil deyer he uanglity again, else she imist go into' tlie 
ooi!j-liol(‘ — a }>lack uanglity jilace.” 

_ The weaving lunst stand still a long while this inorn» 
11111% tor now Fppie must be waslied, aiul have clean 
< n.nes on: but it was to be hoped tliat this puuislmient 
would la, ve a lasting elTeet, and saye time in future-™ 

thungh, ].erliaps, it would have been better if Eppie iiacl 
ci-ied more. ^ ^ 

III i'alf ail lioiir she was clean asain, ami Silas haviim 
iiniecl l„s back to see w'hat he could do with the lineii 
.and, Ihrew ,t down again, svith the reflection that 
h^pic woeld he good .vithont fastening for the rest of 
th. nioiMing. Ho turned round again, ■■incl was £to,k.- 
.0 lilace her n, her little chair near the loom, wheii she 
■ecporl om at him w*h black face and hands a-mi,,' 

tim^fianl, Eppie in de toal-hole!” 

This tomi failure of the coal-hole discipline shoot 
'lUsB belief m the cflioacy of pnnishnient. "She'd 
ake It all for fim,” he observed to Dollv, “if I .PiJn’i 
rart her, ami that I can’t do, Mrs. Winthrop. ' Jr ,1,0 
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me a bit o’ trouble, I can bear it. And she’s got 

■lolricts but what she’ll grow out of.” . „ 

“Well that’s partly true, Master Marner, 

’to frighten her off touching things, you must do 
,vl„,t' you can to keep ’em out of her way. That s what 
i ,1„ wi’ the pups as the lads are allays a-r^eanng. ih<^:. 

worry and gnaw— worry and gnaw they will, il i 
wssone’s Sunday cap as hung anywhere 3 

Tlieyknow no diUerence, God help em. it s 
tte’iui'shing 0’ the teeth as sets ’em on, that’s what it 

‘’"go Ifnpio was reared without pimishiiieiit, the bordeii 
„£ her misdeeds being home Ticarionsly by father ..das. 
'L’he stone hut was made a soft nest for her, lined wi, 
a„ny patience: and also in the world that lay beyond 
the stone hut she knew nothing of frowns and demal . 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying her and to 
yarn or linen at the same time, Silas took her with hii 
in most of his journeys to the farm-houses, imwlllmg 
to leawe her behind at Dolly Winthrop’s who was always 
ready to take care of her ; and little curly-headed Lppie, 
the "weaver’s child, became an object of interest at 

several outlying homesteads, as well as m the ’'d'agm, 
Hitherto he had been treated very much as if he tod 
been a usetiil gnome or brownie— a queer and unac- 
c, mutable creature, who must necessarily ho looked at 
wilii wondering ouriosity and repulsioii, and with whom 
one would bo glad to make a.ll greetings and bargains as 
brief as pnssihic, but who must he dealt with 111 - 
propitiatory way, and ocoasionidly have a present ot poi v 
m- warden stuff to carry iioiiie with him, seeing that 



jsM. woveii. i})' 

now bilas mef; witli open smiling focos and clieerfi 
qnestiosniig, as a person wliose satisfaction and diili 
enities -mid be nndprstood. Evei-ywliere lie must sit 
little ami falk abmit tlie eliild, and words of interes 
weim iihvrp>: iT-udj for liim: “Ab, Master iMarner, yoirl 
jv Im'ky ii .slm tabes tbo measles soon and easy a- 
by, I, bore hn'i many lone men ’nd lia’ |)0(m' wisbim 
niMvitba like that: but I redo m ilo 

wctiviiig makes you liandier tlian inon as do uut-dou] 
woi'k~..-yoirre partly as .ImiHly as a woman, -.veaviji. 
wmcs iiex,t to spinning.” Elderly masters and rrd^e 
Mosses seated obseryuntly in large kitcdien arin-eliairs. 
Sliook their heads over the difficulties attendant on i-ear^ 
mg children, felt Eppie’s round, arms and legs, and pro- 
nonncGd them re:rmirkal:jlj firm, a.ud told Silas tliat if 
she turned out well (which, however, there was no tell ' 
ing), It would he a tine thing for him to have a stead? 
lass to do for liim when he got helpless. Servant 
maidens were fond, of carrying her out to look at . the 
hens and .chickens, or to see if any cherries could be 
shaken down im the orchard, p and tlie small boys and 
gills ui,)|jroae!ied her slowly, witli cautions movement and 
ateady gaze, like little dop face to face with one of their 
mvn kmci, Mil attraction liad reachod the point at which 
the ^soffc lips were put^out for a kiss, m child was 
mi.w. «)t .ip,it.,.>rijiMp wiicn bppie was near him: 

HW was nc repulsion around hirn now, either for 
Vunngor -Id: hw ih- lipb-.-jinfi had cv.mo to link him 
wio.. mun. wifl! Liu- wlmlo worbl. There wa.s love 
hmween him ami PaM-hild that, blent ilumi into one 
iiul there wa.^ love beLwe.m Ibe cbJffi and the world-™' 
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from men and women wifcli parental looks and tones, to 
the red lady-birds and the round pebbles. 

Silas began now to think of Eaveloe’ life entirely in 
relation to Eppie: she must have everything that, was 
good in Eaveloe; and he listened docilely, that he 
might come to understand better what this life was, 
from which, for fifteen years, he had stood aloof as from 
a strange thing, wherew'ith he could have no com- 
iiniriion : as some man who has a precious plant to which 
he would give a nurturing honie in a new soil, thinks of 
the rain, and tlie sunshine, and all influences, in rela- 
tion to Ills nnrsiing, and asks industiioiisly for all 
knowledge that will help him to satisfy the rvaiits of the 
searching roots, or to guard leal: and bud from invading 
harm. The disposition to lioard had been utterly 
crushed at the very first by the loss of his long-stored 
gold: the coins he earned afterwards seemed as 
irrelevant as stones brought to complete a house sud- 
denly buried by an earthquake; the sense of bereave- 
ment w'as too heavy upon him for the old thrill of 
satisfaction to arise again at the touch of the newly 
earned coin. iVnd now something had come to replace 
his hoard which gave a growing purpose to the earn- 
ings, drawing his hope and joy continnally onward 
beyond the 111 one.y. 

I'u old days there were angels wdio came and took men 
by the hand and led them aw'ay from the city of 
desiruotioii. We no white-ivinged angels now. But 
yet num a.re led tiway from threatening destruction: 
a hand is put into theirs, which leads them forth 
gently toivards a calm and brigdit land, so that they look 
no more back war il ; and the hand may be a little child’s. 
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'I finii: iva?: mio as 3’ovi will v. i;-;; 

wai-'-lunl will! loM'ner fliongli more liidden inlfrcv:, 
any oilier, ilie prosjKWoirs gTmvili of Eiipie 'iimhe’ tlhi 

Oliver 'h Hire. He dured not do iMiytliirig tliai:. woiilil 
iuijdy a itroniior inJevosi;, iii a poor iiiim’s adopted ebiki 
tlian foidd he (■\j.ff‘tfd froin iiio kindliness of tlio yomisf 
tdpdri, when a ciia'iit'O meeting suggested a little jireKent, 
to a ,'In;|!h‘ old felhur wJiom otliers noticed with gnfid- 
will; hut he lold liirnself that the time would eome 
when l»e niiglil, do .sometliing towards furthering the 
welfare (if liis daughhT without iiKnirring suspicion. 
Was he very micasy in tlie meantime at Iiis iiialiility to 
givi' his daughter her hij-tliright? I (caniiot say that he 
was. Vise (.-hiid was being taken care, of, and wd:mld 
very Iik(dy he happy, as people in hnmblo stations 
often wort' — inippiiT,, jrerhaps, than those brought up in 
in.vnry. 

'i'iial fiajioii,« ringftliai pricked its owner wdien he for- 
got duly and followc'd desire — I, -wonder if it pricked 
Very hal'd -wlien he .'=et out on the chase, or wdiether it 
])ri(‘ke(; but Jigiitly fiu'n, and only pierced to i.hc oniek 
when the (hir-t' had Jong been ended, and hope, fo’dl;,./ 
})er wings, hiuked Icickward and became regret V 
nJoiirioy (iiijs's elieek and (\ye were brighter t ha' , i'lur 

no^ Qif‘ w:w so undivided in his aiiria, that he iU"! 

like u man of liriunes.sY .No .Dnnsey had eome ba-. i; : 
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people had made up their minds that he was gone for a 
Pf.ld'ier, or gone “out of the country,” and no one cared 
te i;,} F|iceific iii^tlieir mqiiiries on a subject delicate to a 

I'ei-pf^'cttihle family, ^pdfrey liad ceasecb to see the 

shadow of Dunsey acras his path^ and the path now 
luv rflraiaht fomvard to tlie accdinplishment of his best, 
loM avid, -cherished wishes. Everybody said Mr. Godfrey 
Jia-i taken the right turn; and it wa,s pretty clear what 
would be the end of things, for there were not many 
days in trie week that he was not seen riding to the 
Warrens. Godfrey himself, wdien he was asked jocosely 
if iho day had been iixed, smiled with tlie pleasant con- 
-('ioiisncss of a lover who could say “yes,” if he liked, 
flip ['pit a. reformed man, delivered from temptation ; and 
vision of his future life seemed to him as a promised 
land for wdiich he had no cause to hghy He saw him- 
self Avith all his hap])iness centred on his own hearth, 
while Nancy would smile on him as he played with the 
children. 

And that other child, not on tlie hearth— he would 
norforget itjhe would see that it was well provided for.. 
That Avas a mther’s duty. 



It was a Ijiiglii uiitumi} Sniulay, Fisteeii yearn after 
Silas lilariiei' had f<MU:d lil- m-\v IrfaHuro on the iMririh. 
d'hr* lii'lls (»[ -tiso old IhiYtdoi* churfh wi'rn ringin;: llut 
(*l!«‘orC!il {iwi! ihat. told ihui ilu; laorning ssTUfai w;h 
tMuh'd ; iuid oiit of the aia-jo'd i!oor-v,ay in the lowor 
Oiniie slowly, retarded by friendly yreetinys and jjni-s* 
timis, the richer jiarisljifniers tv'ho Inal cliOHcii this 
l‘2‘iyht Suiiday ijiorning: as eligible for church-going. Ii 
was tlie roral fashion of tliat time for tlse more insjior- 
tant; members of the congregation to depart first, 
tiif-ir Immhler iteighbours ivaitecl and looked on, strok- 
ing their bent heads or dropping their curtsies to anj’ 
large ratepayer who turned to notice tliem. i 

I'oreniost among* t;h(?so advancing groups of well-clad 
peojile, there arn some rvhoiu we shall recognise, in spite 
of ''.rime, w lift lias laid his hand on them all. The tali 
blond man of forty is not iniicli changed in features 
■from the Godfrey Gass of six-aud-twenty : he is mily 
fuller in fiosh, and. has only lost the indefinable look of 
youth — a ’h-ss which is markia] evf'u when the eve is 
undulh‘d ant] i lie wrinkle, s uiamot vot come. I’erhups 
the ]Teit,y •woinuu, not much yomiger than lie, wlio is 
leaning on his arm. is inurt; cinnared Ilian her husband: 
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fte lo’^ely bloom that iisecl to be always oii. her eJieek 
now comes but fitfully, with the fresh nioniiu^^ air or 
with sorne strong surprise ; yet to all wfiio love human 
faces best for what tliey tell of huiuau exjierienee, 
Nancy’s beauty has a heightened, interest. ^H’teu the 
soi.!l is ripcmed into fuller goodnesK while ago has spread 
nu tiuly film, so that mere glances can ncvoi' divine the 
r>vj..-i()iis!u;Bs of the fruit^S But tlie years have not heeti 
s.. o'ucl to Nancy, linn yet placid mouth, the 

t'lr;.'?' veracious glance of the Itrown eyc's, sjxaik now of 
ii iiiiture that has heen tested and has kept its highest 
(jualities; and even tlie costume, with its daiiii.y neat- 
ness and purity, lias more signilicauce now tlie coquet- 
ri(^s of yontli can luivo nothing to do with it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Cass (any higher title has died 
away from Baveloo lips since the old Squire was gathered 
to bis fathers and his inheritance was divided) have 
tunied round to look for the tall aged man and the 
plainly dressed woman who are a little behind — Nancy 
having observed that they must wait for “father and 
Priscilla”— -and now they all turn into a narrower path 
leading across the chiircliyard to a small gate opposite 
the Eed House. lYe W'ill not follow them no'w; for 
may there not he some others in this departing- enngre 
gation whom we should like to see again — some of those 
wdio are not likely to he handsomely clad, and, wliom wm 
may not recognise so easily as the ma,.stcr and mistress 
of the Red House? 

But it is impossible to mistake Silas l^Farna. His 
largo hrowu eyes seem to have gatliered a longer visioii, 
as is tlie way with eyes that lnw,l)OBii ^n't-rnghted in 
early liftq and they have a Icsa Yalfue. {|^m’^yiinswefihg 
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* iiiiyicis uur,st u-Wtiy u'tjju iJjti 

aiid .wliuw tJjC'jiifielva,':; Ijaluw ilio IwuHiet 
lu'lp IjciiiiL'- railiw vexet! ithoul, Ju' 

fyr 1.4 no h.'-r in Idundoo who has liui 

H;»e it, tun! (^ho thijiks Itair ought to ])0 siiiooth 
dtn'.s not like to bo hluinewtn’thy even in small i 
YOU see how iioatly her prayer-book is folded 
spotted handkorcliief. 

'■Jhat gmod -looking young fellow, in a new i 
suit, who walks behind her, is not quite sure iip 
question of hair in the abstra(^t, when Eppio i)ut; 
him, and thijiks th.at ■{Knhaps straiglit hair is the I 
generfd, hut ho doesn't want' Eppie’s luiir to be 
mu, Sbe surely divines that tlnwe is some one 1 
her vdto IS ill inking about Imr very purticuiarh 
niii'^ioriug eourago to eomo to her side' as soon al 
are nul iu the lane, i-Ise tvliy should she look rathe 
and {alee eare not to turn away her head from Iwn- 
h-ilas, lt( whom she kt 
to wJio w.-O': at church, 
hfov pretty the rcid n 
wall ! 

‘‘1 wish Wd had 


Hit hi garden, fathw, with double 
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aiu.ies in. it, like Mrs. M^inthrop’s,” said Eppie, when 
tbtn’ were out in the lane; “only they say it ’ud take a 
aeal of digging and bringing fresh soil— and you 
eonbln’t do that, could you, father? Anyhow, I 
pbonldn’t like you to do it, for it ’ud be too hard work 

forvsm.” , i-L •> 

“‘Yes, I could do it, child, if you want a bit o 
these long evenings, I could work at taking in 
aiilile bit o’ the waste, jnst enongh for a root or two 
o’ ilowers for you: and again, i’ the morning, 1 could 
have a torn wi’ the spade before I sat down to the 
loom. Wlsy didn’t yon tell me before as yon wa.nied a 

bit o’ parden*?” , 

“I ean dig it for you, Master Mar ner,” said the 
voung man in fustian, who was now by Eppie ’s side, 
entering into tlie conversation witboiit the trouble of 
formalities. “It’ll be play to me after I’ve done my 
day’s work, or any odd bits o’ time when the work^s 
slack. And I’ll bring you some soil from Mr. tlass^ 
garden — ^lie’ll let me, and willing.” 

“Eh, Aaron, my lad, are yon there?” said Silas; I 
wasn’t aware of you; for when Eppie’s talkiiig o 
things, 1 see nothing but what she’s a-saying, W ell, if 
you could help me with the digging, we might get her a 
Mt o’ garden all t^^^^ 

“Then, if yon think well and good,” said Aaron, 
‘‘Fll come to the Stone*iiits this afternoon, and we’ll 
s('t.ile what land’s to be taken in, and 1 11 get up au lioiii 
earlier i' tbc inonimg, and begin on it.” 

‘•■'iUit uoi, if von don’t promise mo not to work at the 
hard digging, father,” said Epfde. “For I shouldn’t 
ba’ said anything about it,” she added, half -hash fully, 
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‘only Aire, AVinilirop. s;ud as A.nron ’ur 


.uaj vuii inigiu; im knnvfn it witliont her telling 
}ou. snif] Aaron, ‘‘Ami Afa.'ier Alarnei’ knows too, I 
.liops}, !i„i 1 in alile anci wiiling t,,(j do n turn o' woi’k; for 
liiiii, uiH! }i.‘ v.’uM I, tlo ih!' ihi* unkindiiess to juiyways 
take it lov liiHins,'’ 

I iif'!'!*, inn,”, nulitr, y*>u nain't Wf.'i’k in it till it's oil 
’ ‘*•‘^■0(1 you oinl ire* cjni nnn-k ouJ; 
nn.l -i!;;],*' .ukI nlinif, iho roots. |r,'|[ ho a 

tltail lueiier iit lJh:! biatiie-pits ■ wh.eii we’ve got some 
ilfi'Wers, foi* i always fcliink flowers can, see ns, .a.nci 
know ntJ! v.-e’re tallring af,)orit. And ni Inevn a. bit of 
rosemary, and, i,)erg}'miot,^ ami, t.hyme, lteeai,is (3 tlitjy’re so 
sweet-smelling; but there’s no lavender only in the 

gentlefolks’ gardoijs^ I th I jik.’’ , 

That’s no reason why you , sliouMn’t have some,” 
said Aaron, ,”for I can, bring you slips of anything; I’m 
forced to cut no end of ’em wliert I’m gardening, and I 
throw em away mostly. There’s a, big bed o’ lavender 
at the Jle,d House ;■ ,the missus iS' very fon.d of it. ” ■ 

Alelly , said feilasy g,ravely, “so as you don’t make 
free for uk. or a?k for iuiyilung a.i is wortlj much at the 
heel ll')n-c: lor Air, {hs-Rs Ij-cn so good to iw, and 
i,,,. i-j,' ih:"' iK'M cm! 0 tli'* (ilOilage. and n’ht.-j: us 
beds uiiii ibuig-y as 1 e!Uihhi''f. nbide !o ]»e imiKwin’ for 
guFile!i'i>i!{ir or anyihiiui cl'-'i’. ’’ 


smt.i. Aaron ; "thorn’ 
ii'.. Oiii' M iiaf' Mici’c s {' ! i I j ] 

o’ nmiehe.dy ns con hi use cvm'v 
1 Inink to fureelf sonuit.iini'«, a 
short o’ vii-liuihif the land wy 
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made the most on, and tliere was never a morsel bnt 
wimt eorild find its way to a mouth. It sets one think- 
in't o’ that-— gardening does. But I must go back now, 

uioiher ’nil be in trouble as I aren’t there.” 

" ‘iking her with 5^11 tins afternoon, Aaron,” said 
I'jijii;': ‘‘I vslionldii’t like to fix about the garden, and 
lior not know everything from the first— should ?/o?r, 

hring her if yon can, Aaron,” said Silas; 
“she’s sure to have a word to say as ’ll help ns to set 

things on their right end.” 

Aaron turned back up the village, while bilas and 
Eppie went on up the lonely sheltered lane. 

“0 daddy!” she began, when they wmre in privacy, 
clasping and squeezing Silas’s arm, and skipping round 
to give him an energetic kiss. “My little old daddy! 
I’m so glad. I don’t think I shall want anything else 
when we’ve got a little garden ; and I knew Aai 011 
would dig it for ns,” she went on with roguish triumph 
—“I knew that very well.” 

“You’re a deep little puss, you are,” said Silas, with 
the inild passive happiness of love-crowned age in his 
face; “hut you’ll make yourself fine and beholden to 
■ Aaron.” ■ 

“O no, Ishan’t,” said Eppie, laughing and frisking; 
‘ite likes it.” . , ; . 

‘’^('ome, come, let me carry vonr prayer-book, else 
yoifli he dropping it, jumping i’ that way,” 

Ej-piie wa.i now nwaiai that lu‘r Ijoliaviour was under 
(il.Kcrvatioiu !>nt it was only the observation of a iTiendly 
dcnkev, browsing with a log lasUnied to his foot— a 
meek doukov, not scornfully (jritical of human triviali- 
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but thaTikful to slia^re in them, if possible, by get- 
ting his nose scratclied; and Eppie did not f;iii to 
graiify him with her usual notice, tliough it was 
iiiteiidod with the iiicouveiiionce of his following them, 
painfully, up to tiio %’ery door of their home. 

luit the sou lid of a sharp bark inside, as Eppio put 
1 tit* key in: tiio door, modified the donkey’s views, and lie 
liui (itul away again without hkldiug. The sharp Ijark 
WHS the sign of an excited wuileome that was awm king 
lii; U! from, a knowing brown terrier, wdio, a.fter danrhig 
;i5 iheir legs in a hysterical nuumer, rushed witli a 
wi-i’i'ying noise at a tortoise-shell kittoii tmder the loom, 
.‘(lid (hen rushed hack ivith a sharp bark again, a:s miicli 
as to say, ‘‘I have done -my duty by tins feeble creatur©.^ 
you perceive;” while. the lady-mofclier of the .kitten sat 
.suiioing Iier white bosom in the window, and looked 
rouml with a sleepy. air of expecting caresses, though 
tin* was not going to take any trouble for them. 

d'he presence of this happ}?’ animal life was not the 
only change which had come over the interior of the 
stone cottage. drhere..was no bed now in the Mving- 
rooui. and the small space was well filled witli decent 
fnrnitnrc, .all bright and clean onniigli to butisf}* Eoily 
Winthrep'V eye. The oaken table and three-cormwed 
oakmi chair wore hardly wlmr, was likely to he seen in so 
poor a cottage: they had come, with the beds and orhor 
tilings, from ilm .Hed House; for Mr. Godfrey Cass, as 
every one said in the village, did very kindly bv ihe 
weaver; audit was nothing but rigiit a man .should Ite 
looked on and lielpccl by those who could alTord it, when 
ho Imd brought up an orphan child, and ],>eeii father 
and mother io her — and liad lost Ins money too, so as lie 
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, ,,ot,TiinF but wliat be worked for week by week, and 
Xm the weaving was going down too— for there was 

-iTid less flax spun— and Master Mai’ner was none so 
V0UI1-- Nobody was jealous of the weaver, for he was 
■,,,raraod as an exceptional person, whose_ claims ^ on 
nduhi^ourly help were not to be matched in^Eaveloe. 
,\nY superstition that remained concerning him had 
tikon an entirely new colour; and Mr. Macey, now a 
vrrv feeble old man of fourscore and six, never seen 
except in his chimney-corner or sitting in tlie sunshine 
at his door-sill, was of opinion tliat when a man had 
ddne what Silas had done by an oriflian child, it was a 
sign that Ids money would come to light again, or leas 
wise that the robber would be made to answer for it 
for , as Mr. Macey observed of himself, his faculties were 

as strong as ever. ^ ^ .• <> 3 

Silas sat down now and watched Eppie with a satisfied 
gaze as she spread the clean cloth, and set on it the 
notato-pie, warmed up slowly in a safe Sunday iashion, 
by being put into a dry pot over a slowly-dying fii;e, as 
tiie best siilistitiite for an oven. For Silas ^ would not 
consent to have a grate and oven added to his convem- 
eiices : he loved the old brick hearth as he had loved his 
brown pot-and was it not there when he had found 
Eppie*? The gods of the hearth exist for 11s still ; and 
let all new faith be tolerant of that fetishism, lest it 
bruise its own roots. 

Silas ate his dinner more silently than usual, soon lay- 
dowi! his knife and fork, and watching half -abstract- 
why Eppio’s play with Snap iWid the cat, by vvhioh her 
own dining was made rather a lengthy business. Yet it 
was a sight that might well arrest wandering thoughts: 




I 
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Kpnie, with fclio rippling radian f3e of her hair and thf 
wijifcness of ijor rounded ciiin and tliroai; set off by the 
dark-blrio cotton gown, laugliing merrily as the Jcitten 
held on ■with her four claws to one Klioulder, like a 
design fora jng-handle, while Snap on the right liaud 
and on the other p'lit np their pa'’ws tcnvards a 

morsel whicli she held out of the reach of both — •Snap 
oecasiona.lly de-Bistiiig in order to remonstrate 'witli t!:ie 
eat by sr cogent worrying gro'wl on tins greediness and 
fntility of her conduct; till Eppie relented, caressed 
t.hent l)oth, and divided the morsel between tliem. 

ih’.t at last Eppie, glancing- at the cloelc, ehecked. tlie 
play, arid said, *'‘0 dadd^y, you’re wanting to go into the 
piuisliino to smoke your pi|)e. lint I must clear away 
so as the houso may he tidy wlien godmother 
cffincs. ril make haste — I won’t lie long.” 

Silas liud taken to .smoking a pipe daily during ,tlie 
la.st iwo years, having been strongly ui-ged to it by ttie 
eage.s of Raveloc, as a practice “gmod for the fits;” and 
this advice was sanctioned by Dr. Kimble, on the 
ground tliat it wa.s as well to try what could do no harm 
—a prin.ciple which tvas luadc to answer for a great deal 
of work in that gmitloniau’s medical practice. Silas did 
m.'t ]ijgh!\ enjoy smoking, and often wojiderod how his 
toMghbours conld he ,‘io fond of it: l)nt a humble sort of 
ao'jnie-f'cnce in what was lield to he good, hud become a 
strong ]ml)it of tiiat new .self whicli had beeti developed 
ill him since lio had found Eppit! on Jjis lunirtlt : ir, liad 
been lhe oidy clew his hewildorod mitid (tould ludd by in 
c.licrDhing this young life that iiad been seid to him out, 
of the dark) les.H into which his gold had deparuui. By 
soekiiig what was needful for Eppie, by sharing the 
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eiTc.-r, ip-afc ('vevytliing prodneed on lior, iio inid lunue 
,.oi!>e TO aiipvopi'iido tlie forms; of ruistcnn and belief 
^■bich uvvi- Ibo mould oC UimdooliCc; and as, ivifcb re- 
.nvikouim^ KUinhiHlies, moiiu»ry also roaivakoned, be bad 
Lrmin lo pondtn over the (dements of bis ouL Eaitb, and 
Memi ibem with bis new impressions, till io' recovered i. 
\.,H,‘io-asnes^ of nnity between bis paist ami present. 
Ti;, ,em(; of presiding goodness and ibe linmau trust 
eooK' witli ;di pure p(aiee. and joy, had ghmn Inm 
io-pres.dioH tbat tlmrimhad ixnimome error, some 
misiake, wliieb bad ibrowu ibat dark Hiiadow over tlie 


‘days ol his h( 
OiHV ro inm t 


n Yeet'’’s ' and as it e’rew mere and more 

do|.a. ius .uind w' Dolly Wuitbv„p, ho 

jrradnully commnuicatod to ber all be could describe o^' 
his earlv life. The eomminvicatiou was necessarily a 
slow and diHicnlt process, for Silas’s meagre power of 
explanation was not aided by any readiness of interpreta- 
tion ill Dolly, whose narrow outward experience gave her 
no key to strange customs, and made every novelty a 
sonrce\>f wonder that arrested them at every step of the 
ir™u™. It o„ly by fragments, ami at inta'vds 
%viuob left Dolly i.ime to revolve what she InnUieard till 
it ac(pnrcd some familiarity for ber, that feinis at last 
arrived at the climax of the sad story — the drawing of 
lots, and its false losiiimmy coneenhng him; and this 
had to be rcpeati^d in several intendew?, inuler new 
qm/nkms on ber part as to the nature of this } dan for 
deteciing the guilty ami clearing the innommt. 

‘n\ud youru’s the same Bible, voub’o sure o mat, 
.\i:e^t(fr :^Iaimer--the Bible its you brought wi’ you from 
that e.ountrv--it’s ibo same as what tbey’vo got at 
.■Imrch, and'wbai hippie’s a-lea, ruing to read in?” 


II 
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“Yes,” said Silas, “every b; 
drawing o”iofcs in the Bible, ra 
lower tone, 

“0 dear, dear,” said Dolly i 
she were li earing an iin favor rihh 
ease. She ivas silent for som 
said— 

“.[’here's wise folks, happen, 
the parson kno\vs, PH be bound 
to i.eji tliein tliings, and .sucli a; 
mucdi out OH. I can never rig 
o’ what I. hear at elinreh, oidy a 
I know it’s good won is — I do. 
mind -it s ibis, Piaster Maruer: 
done the right thing by yon, Tl 
be turned out for a wicked tlii< 
cent.” 

“.Ah!” said Silas, who had n 
Dolly’.s phraseology, “that was w 
it had been red-hot iron: becai 
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voira no call to lose heart as you did. But we’ll talk 
Li it u'-niin; for sometimes tilings come into ny head 
when rni leeching or poulticing, or such, as I could 
never think on when I was sitting still. 

BiaiY was too useful a woman not to haye many 
onuorti.nities of illumination of the kind she alladecl to, 

-a f,Ahe was not long before she reeurred to the subject 
iohisler Mmner,” she said, one day that she came to 
fa'i,,..- hoiiiu Eppie’s washing, “I’ve been sore, puzzled 
for a good bit wi’ that trouble o’ yourn anddhe t raw- 

in,,,,’' lots; and it got twisted baok’arils and for aids, as 

i ,h.ln’t know which end to lay hold ou. But it come 
to me all olein- like, that night when I was sitting up 
wi’ poor Bossy Fawkes, as is dead and left her children 
behinii, God help ’em— it come to me as clear as ilay- 
iWif, hut whether I’ve got hold on it now,mr ran any- 
wavs bring it to my tongue’s end, that I don t know, 
li'oi- I’ve often a deal inside me as ’ll never come out, 
and for what you talk o’ your folks in your oW conn ry 
niver saying prayers by heart nor saying em on of a 
book, they must be wonderful diver; for if I did 
know ‘Our Father,’ and little bits o’ good words ^ as I 
can carry out o’ ehiireh wi’ me, I might down o my 
knees every night, hut nothing could I say. 

“Bufc you can mostly say something as I can nn-v 
on, Mrs. Wintlirop,” said Silas. 

“Well, then, Master Marner, it come to me sn mm at 
iinis : I can make nothing 0’ the drawing o lots 

;md tiie answer coming wrong ; it hid mayhap take the 

Tfiivsou to tell that, and he could only tell us i big 
words. But what come to me as clear as the day hgh ■, 

it wa.s ivlien T was troubling over poor Bessy Bawkes, 





' 1,1. comes iHto my lioaci . when .Tm. sorry fc 

folks, {i.mi feel ns I c‘ari’t do a power to 'Iiedp ’em, tt 
if. I was to get np P tl:!e middle o’ the riig:ht,-~it com, 
into myl'iead as T.liem above .has got a deal tendmo 
lieart ^nor wliat I’ve got — for I can’t he an3n?i:iy,s belle 
nor ^'J’luan a.- itindc me; aiid, if anything looks" hard t, 
me, it ,• iiccanrc thm’o s t hings I (km’t know 0.11; and fn 
lie mailer o’ j**J*b_l .may be plenty o’ things I don’ 
vuow on, for ii , as I .know — that it is. And so, 
wmlo I v'as ilnnkingo' that, you co,nie .into my nduil, 

.Jvf.i.i.-ie!mMyriier, it id,i cwjitie pouring in ; if /felt j' 

Illy i.ji.wi<„le what was t.iie rigl.j,t and Just thing by you, .‘ind 
the,m^as prijymd and drawed the lots, all, but that wibked 
un,.if Me^hl im’ done the right thimr bv yon if they 
could, isn’t there TJiem as was at the mak.i,ng, on ns, and, 
knows better and has a better will? And that’s all as 
ever 1 can be sure on, and, eye,ry tiling else is a big pnzzle 
to me when I think , on it. For there was the' fever 
come and took off them as were full-growed, and left the 
helpless children; and there’s the breaking 0’ limbs- 
and them as ’nd do right, and be sober have to suffer by 
theiw as aro eontrairy~eh, there’s trouble i’ this , world", 
and tl]e,re’s things as w’e can niver make out the rights 
on. And all .as we’ve got to, do is to trnsten, Afetew 
31 ari!Pr~~[f, do ihe rigid; ihing as fur as we know. mKl 
lo n.suH kiKuvR so little can see a bit o' 

> n-u.u-T aod fwnn7;aimo1k;Trii7n(7tV 

t> iaiil! to <‘oiUi- from on,' wiio con],] not, foliuu- llic 

ailvuv. fine of tic. c]ir<.r ^ ,■ r- 

was iicr aJality t„ apj.rcc.aito at tlicir real wortli iiPiu- 
w ,ich were ahen to her te„i|.,;rau,ent. She was 7,ot a woma'c 
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A ri ‘ind rights, we may be sure as there’s a good and a 
oo; what wo can know:-! feel it i’ my own 
• .lide L h nmst be so. And if you could but ha ^gone 

trusteuing, MaBtei- Marner, yon woukln t lia^ iim 
< from your follow-creatures and been so lone. 

"tAl bui that ’nd ha’ been t,a,-d aaid Sjh». .n au 

.,,l•^lortone• “it ’ud lia’ been hard to trusten then. 

it would,” said DoUy, almost with com- 
nunction; “them things are easier said nor done; and. 

Ibn paidly ashamed o’ trdkiu ^ _ 

4h.y, nay,” said Silas, “you’re i’ the nght,^M b. 
Winthrop—you’re i’ the riglit. There b good i tins 
world- J’ve a feeling o’ that now; and it makeB a man 
feel as there’s a good more nor he can see, i spiie o 
trouble and the wickedness. That drawing o ■ J ^ ; 
dark; but the child was swit to me: theie s dealings 
with us — ^there’s dealings. 

This dialogue took place in Eppie’e eav.ier years, tvhe. 
SihB had to part with her lor two hours every day, hat 
she might learn to read at the dame school, allei 1 e 
had vaibly tried himself to guide her 

learning. Now that she was grown up, Silas had otte i 
been led, in those moments of quiet opponnng which 

come to people who live together in perfect love, to ta 
with tor too of the past, and how and wliyEe bad lived 
a Imiely man until she had been sent to^liim. For it 




I W.IS o got „p g tl,c m.ddlo O’ the „igl,t-it come, 
..ito my hond as Them above hms got a dotd teodcw 

heart nor what I’re eot—for T ivn n , 

noi _i lie,n as unKle me; aaid if anything looks hard to 
me, It s ijecause there’s things I don’t know on: and for 
ic matt(3r o’ that; tlnwo may be plenty o’ things I don’t 
■ Jv.iow or., .for It’s little. as I know-~-that it is. .And so 

come into my mind’ 

^ 5 siiU-l it all corne ponring i.ii ; j .p 

my inside wiiat wa.s the I’igh.t and Just thing by yon, and 

could, im t there .1 li„m as was at the making on us and 
kn™;s better and h« a better will? And teat’s .ii ag 
u a I can bo sure on, and everytliing else is a big puzzle 
to me when I think on it. For there was t&Tver 

heMp«” .i Tdt *"”■8™"'®'^, and left the 

1 ». ciildj-en; and there’s the breaking o’ limbs- 

and them as ’nd do right and be sober hare to suffel- by 

tbemns are oontrairy-eh, there’s tronble i’ this world 

on. And all as vve’ye got to do is to trusten. Master- 
M.yner-to do tee right thing as' fur as we kno hand 

yt™sten.- yorgf cahste a Wt o 

of rol3gu>u.s Putii, yet slio ,s;i.w th,.v fpn }u..nii J -t 
giurv uf it. kow(*r and 
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good and rights, we ma,y be sure as there’s a good and a 
rights bigger nor what we can know — I feel iti’ my own 
inside as it must be so. And if you could Imt ha gone 
on trustening, Master M^arner, yon wouldn’t ha'^ run 
away from your fellow-creatures and been so 

“Ah, but that hid ha’ been hard,” said Bilas, ni an 
undertone; “it hid ha’ been hard to trusten them” 

“And so it would,” said Dolly, almost with com- 
punction; “them things are easier said nor done; and 

I’m. partly ashamed o’ talking.” 

“May, nay,” said Silas, “you’re i’ the right, i^lrs. 
Winthrop— you’re i’ the right. There’s good i’ this 
I’we a feeling o’ that now; and it make.s a man 
feel as there’s a good more nor ho can see, i’ spile o the 
trouble and the wickedness. That drawing o’ the lo|s is 
dark; hut the child was sent to me; there’s dealings 

with ns— there’s dealings.” ^ 

This dialogue took place in Eppie’s (‘arlier years, when 
Silas had to part ivith her for two hours every day, tliat 
she might learn to read at the dame school, aftei- he 
had vainly tried himself to guide her in that first step to 
learning. Mow that she was grown u]), Rilas had often 
been led, in those moments of quiet outpouring which 
come to people who live together in perfect love, to talk 
with her ioQ of the past, and how and why he had live.d 
a lonely man until sdie had heeu^ sent to Jiini. For it 
would have been impossible for liim hi bide from Eppie 
that she was not bis own child ; even if the most delicate 
reticence on the point eoulci have been <^MH‘<ded from 

'i”rh7love for K]-.]dc 1ms bromdit Marncr to a belief in a 
Provi.bmoe. This faith be bad lost wbe-n. ut Lantern Aard, 
the lots declared him guilty t»f the ibel’t. 
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Rayeloe gossips in her presence, her own questions about 
her mother (3onld not have been parried, as slio grew up, 
without that complete shrouding of the past which 
would have made a painful barrier botryoeii their minds, 
So Eppie had long known how her mother had died, on 
the siunvy gronnd, and how she herself had been found 
on the hearth father Silas, who had ta.ken her golden 
curls for his lost guineas brought back to him. The 
tender and peculiar love wdth which Silas had reared her 
in almost inseparable conipanionship witli liimself, aided 
by llie seclusion of their d\reliing, Isad preserved her 
from tlio lowering influences of flio village talk and 
habits, and had kept l.iei' mind in that freshness which 
is soinetimea falsely supjiosed to be an invariable 
attri!mt<3 of rusticity. Perfect love has a breath of 
poetry which can exalt tlie relations of the least- 
instructed linman beings; and tliis breath of poetry Inid 
surrounded Epj)ie from the time wdien she liad followed 
the bright gleam that beckoned her to Silas’s hearth ; so 
that it is not surprising if, in other tilings besides her 
delicate prettiness, she wms not quite a common village 
maiden, but had a touch of refinement and fervour 
which came from no other teaching than that of 
tenderly-nurtiu’ed iinvitiated feeling. She was too 
childish and simple for her imagination to rove into 
questions about her unknown father; for a long while it 
did not even occur to her that she must have had a 
father ; and the first time that the idea of her motimr 
having had a hns])aiHl presented itself to her, was when 
fciilas sliowed lier the wedding-ring which had heen taken 
from the wasted finger, and had been carefully preserved 
by him in a little lackered box shaped like a shoe. He 
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i.lf]i''pi’ed this box into Eppi{3’s charge when she had 
grrown u}n and she often opened it to look at the ring: 
bill, still she thought hardly at all about the father of 
' whom it was the symbol. Had she not a father very 
clo.se to her, who loved her better than any real fathers 
in tlie village seemed to love their darighters? On the 
contrary, who her mother was, and how she came to die ' 

in that forlormiess, were questions tliat often pressed on 
Eppie’s mind. Her knowledge of Sirs, Winthrop, who 
! was her nearest friend next to Silas, made lier feel that 

a mother must he very precious ; and she had again and :‘| 

1 again asked Silas to tell lier how her raotlior looked, 
j "whom she was like, and how he had found her against o || 

, the furze bush, led towards it liy the little footsteps and || 

■ the outstretched arms. The furze bush was there still ; i 

and this afternoon, when Eppie came out with Silas into | 

i the sunshine, it was the first object that arrested hef; 

! eyes and thoughts. 

“Father,” she said, in a tone of gentle gravity, which 
sometimes came like a sadder, slower cadence across her 
playfulness, “we shall take the furze bush into the 
garden; it’U come into the corner, and jusg against it 
I’ll put snoW"dr ops and crocuses, ’cause Aaron says they 
won’t die out, hut’ll always get more and more,” 

“Ah, child,” said Silas, always ready to talk when he; 
had his pipe in his hand, apparently enjoying the pauses 
more than the puffs, “ifcwmnldn’t do to leave out the 
fnrz(^ bnsli ; and there’s nothing prettier to my ihiidcing, 
when itV; yellow with flowers, but it’s just i!omc into 
my heed what we’ro to do for a. fern'o — mayhn}) Aaron 
can help us io u thonght; Imt a fence wm inuHt have, 
else the donkeys and things ’ull come and t;rample every- 




Itm and inn cniild , ^1,, 7 

eam-tl„.r,. t 7, , " " and Aaron 

icjbt — j, .know .he woiiid.” 

‘\mi, m.y precious iin, ” said. Silas, , , „ , 

atone., to go till ro„„d; f,„. to,; ,,,;;,.;,;; ';;";;' 

tl , u a rornip. v,,idro dillicat,, made. „,v dear ’?t 

“0, rm stronger than ymi tliint >. 

ye; -and i, there wasn't' stont ‘mingh t to 
lound, why they’ll go part o’ the iray arifl then ini V 
easier to get sticks and things for thi res i V * 

roimd Hie big pit, Arliat a many stonesi” ’ ’ 

She skipped forward to the pit, meaning to lift one of 

‘‘0, father, just come and look here ” she „v 
ola.med--“come and see how the water’s toiio I! 
since ^yestorday. Why, yesterday the pit 4 eyersi 

“mn’‘‘‘'ti,‘r'’'’, te her d,),. 

-i’Hon,ethe„t,,:,,mh.y.';:.lt:;;;t^^ 

J timer,- he ,s„i,l, ’I ; ; j, ’ : 

0 as dry as a hone.’ St Ur. aZ^Z:: 
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he said, liad gA.ie into the draining: he’d heeii taking 
these fields o’ Mr. Osgood.” 

“How odd it’ll seem to have the old jnt dried npl” 
said Eppie, turning away, and stooping to lift rather &■ 
large stone. “See, daddy, I can carry this quite well,”' 
she said, going along with much energy for a few steps., 
but presently letting it fall. 

“All, you’re fine and strong, aren’t you?” said Silas, 
while Eppie sliook her aching arms and laughed. 
“Gome, come, let ns go and sit down on tlie bank 
against tlie stile there, and have no rnore lifting. You 
might hurt yourself, child. Yon need have somebody 
to work for yon — and. my arm isn’t overstrong.” 

Silas uttered the last sentence slowly, as if it implied 
more than met the ear ; and Eppie, when they sat down 
on the bank, nestled close to his side, and, taking hold 
caressingly of tlie arm that was not overstrong, held it 
on her lap, while Silas pufied again dutifully at the 
pipe, which occupied his other arm. An ash in the 
hedgerow behind made a fretted screen froni the sun, 
and threw happy playful shadows all about them. 

“Father,” said Eppie, very gently, uif ter they had 
been sitting in silence a little while, “if I rvas to be 
Biarried, ought I to be married with my mother’s ring?” 

Silas gave an alrao.st imperceiAible start, though the 
question fell in with the nnder-current of thought in his 
own mind, and then said, in a subdued tone, “ Why, 
Eppie, have you been a-thinking on it?” 

“Dill}'' this last week, father,” said Eppie, ingenu- 
ously, “since Aaron talked to me about it.” 

“And what did he say?” said Silas, stiir in the 
sumo subdued way, as if he were anxious lest he should 
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infco the sliglitns^ tone that was not for EpiiieL 

ffood. li 

“Ho said he slionM like to be irtarriod, beetiuso her was 
a-g<a'!)giii (V.nr-;uid-1,\veiif.y and had got a deal of garden- 
ing work, luiw Mr.^:\ioft\< given up; and he goes twice 
ti-v.^c(‘k regulfu’ (,t) Mi', Lass’s, and once to Mr, Osgood’s, 
aiifl iJjoy’ro going to !,ak(^ hiiii ou at; the ItGctory. ’’ 

_“Aud udio is ij, as he's wanting to marry?” said. Silas, 
wu.h ruther asati smile. 

_’‘Hhy, mo, to he sure, daddy,” said Ejjpie, with 
dimpljfig lauglimig kissing her .father’s cheek; “as if 
In- d want to marry anybody else!” 

“And \<n} mean lo Inivo him, do yon?” said Silas. 

“^'es, soim^ tinny’ said .Eppie, “I don’t know when. 
Everybody’s married some time, Aaron says. But I 

told him that wnisn’t true: for, I said, look at father 

he’s never boon married.” 

“Xo, child,” said Silas, “your father was a lone man 
till you was sent to him.” 

“But you’ll never lie lone again, father,” said Eppie, 
teiwierly. “That was what Aaron said — ‘I could newer 
think o’ taking yon away from Master Alarner, Eppie.’ 
And I said, ‘It ’ud be no use if you did, Aaron.’ And 
10 ymbs ns all to live together, so as you needn’t work 
a bit, father, only what’s for your own pleasure ; and 
he d lie as good as a sou to yon— that was what he 
said.” 

“And should you like that, Eppie?” said Silas, look- 
at her. ■ 

“I shouldn’t iniud it, father,” said Eppie, puitc 
myAy. “And J should like things to bo «,•> a., ymi 
t work much. .But if it wasn’t for t.liat, I’d 
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Bocmer things didn’t cliaiige. I’m very happy : I like 
Aaron to be fond of me, a,nd come and see ns often, and 
Ijfjliave pretty to you — he always behave pretty to 
you, doesn’t he, father?” 

“Yes, child, nobody could behave better,” said Silas, 
emphatically. “He’s his mother’s lad.” . 

“•But I don’t want any cliango,” said Bppie. : “I 
should like to go on a long, long while, just as we are. 
Duly Aaron does want a change.;' and he made mo cry a 
flit — 05 i]y a hit — because lie said I didn’t care for him, 
for if I (-•a.i'od for liiin I slioiild want us to he inarried, tis 
he did.” 

“Ell, my blessed child,” said Silas, laying down his 
pifie as if it were useless to pretend to smoke any 
longer, “you’re o’er young to be inarried. We’ll ask 
Mrs, Wintlirop — we’ll ask Aaron’s raotlier ivhat she 
thinks: if there’s a right tiling to do, she’ll come at it, 
But there’s this to lie thought on, Eppie: things will 
cliange, wliether we like it or no; thing’s won’t go on for' 
u ioni while just as they are and no difference. I shall 
get older and iielplesser, and be a burden on you, belike, 
if 1 don’t go from you altogether, iN’ot as I mean 
you“d think me a burden— I know you wouldn’t— -but it 
’nd i.c hill'd uiionyou; and when I look for’ai-d to that, 
1 iiko to think as you’d bavn somebody, else . besides me 
— some] ‘ody young and strong, as ’ll outlast your o.wn 
life. 11 ml take care on you to the eud,” Silas paused, 
and, resting his wrists on his knees, lifted . .bis hands up 
and down riiedilaliv'Ay as lie looked ou the gimnsd, 

“Eiii"). would you like me to he married, father?” 
said Kppic, wild) a little trembling in lier voice, 

“I’ll not lie the man to say no, Ejp])ie,” said Silas, 
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emphatically; “but we’ll ask your yod-motticr. She’ll 
wish the right thing by yon and her son too,” 

“There they come then,” said Ejipie. “Let „? go 

fitbi’r”'' ™;' ''t “Saio, 

from Hie ;;™uJ®"“’ 

‘‘.Naj, child,” said Silas, “I’ve done enoiurl! for 
to-(% I lihink, majhap, a little of it does me more 
good than so much at once.” 





CHAPTER XVII 

While Silas and Eppie were seated on the bank- dis. 
eoiirsing in the fleckered shade of the ash-tree, Miss 
}>riscilla Lammeter was resisting her sister’s arguinents, 
that it would be better to take tea at the Red, House, 
and let lier father l.iavG a long nap, than drive home tc 
the Warrens so soon after dinner. The family party (of 
four only) were seated round the table in the dark 
wainscoted parlour, with the Sunday dessert before 
them, of fresh filberts, apples, and pears, duly orna- 
mented with leaves by Xancy’s own hand before tlie 
bells had rung for church, 

A great change lias come over the dark wainscoted 
parlour since rve saw it in Godfrey’s bachelor days, and 
under the wifeless reign of the old Squire. Now all is 
polish, on which no yesterday’s dust is ever allowed to 
rest, from the yard’s width of oaken boards round the 
carpet, to the old Squire’s gun and whips and walking- 
sticks, ranged on the stag’s antlers above the mantel- 
piece. All other signs of sporting and outdoor 
ocenpation Nancy has removed to another room; but 
she has brought into the Red House the habit of filial 
reverence, and preserves sacredly in a place of honour 
ihese relics of her husband’s departed father. The 
tankards are on the side-table still, but the bossed silver 
is u ndirnmed by handling, and there are no dregs to 
send forth impleaBant suggestions : the only prevaill ng 
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scBAl; is of the lavender and rose-leaves that fill the vases 
of I)erl;)yshire spar. All is purity and order in this 
onee dreiiry room, for, fifteen years ago, it was entered 
by a new presiding spirit. 

Aow, i'atijer,” said hlanej, “os there a,i:iv cal! for yon 
^ to go home to tea? Mayn’t you just as wil stay with 
nsV^such a beautiful evening as it’s likely to be.” 

I’he old gentleman had been talking with Godfiw 
about tlie inoreasiug poor-rate and the niiiioos times, 
and had not heard tlm dialogue between his daughfers' 

‘vMy dear, you must ask Ihiscilla,” ho said, In the 
onee firm voice, now become rather broken. “She 
inanag-es me and tlie farm too.” 

^ Anu reason good as 1 should inanage you, fiithor,” 
said I’riscdia, “else you’d Ijo giving yourseif voin‘ death 
with rlioumatism. And as for tbo^ farm, if' anything 
tmuii? oiR^vi-ong, as it can’t but do in these times, there’s 
sdbfi: tis liaving nobody to find' 
^ the best way o’ being 
mastetylo let so&eboily else do the ordering, and, l«»ep 
the blaming in your own hands. It ’ud .save many a 
iiian a stroke, Z believe.” 

^ “Well, wdl, my dear,” said her 'father, with a ouiet 
laugh, “I didn’t s;iy yon don’t manage for eTery1»odv’s 
good.” ' 

^ Ihon manage so as you may stay tea, IViscllIu,” 
said hiaucy, putting her iiami on her sister’s urm uiiVc- 
tionately. “Oorae now; and we’ll go round Uu- nm-.hm 
while lather has his nap.” 

My dear child, he’ll have a beautiful nap i;. tiw . -lo- 
for r shall drive. Aud as i'or staying tea, I cunh imar 
of It; for tliereks this dairymaid, now she knows she’s to 
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bp inaiTiecl, turned^IiGliaeimar^lie’d as lief pour tlie 
uew Biilk into the into the pans. That’s 

tlie with ’em all : it’s as if they thought the world 
‘ud he new-made because they’re to he nmiTied. So 
foMio and let me put inj bonnet on, and there’ll be time 
fni’ ns to walk round the garden while the horse Is being . 
pnt in.” 

When the sisters w^ere treading the neaOy-sw'epfe 
aai'cleri-walks, between the bright turf that .contrasted 
jik-jnsiiutly witli the dark cones and arches and wall-like 
hedges of yew, Priscilla said — 

“rni as glad as aiiytliing at your, husband’s making 
llu'it exchange o’ land witli cousin Osgood, and l.>egiii:- 
iiing the dairying. It’s a thousand pities you didn’t do 
it before; for it’ll give you something to fill your mind. 
There’s nothing like a dairy if folks want a bit o’ worrit, 
to make the days pass. For as for rubbing furniture, 
when you can once see your face in a table tbere’s iiotli- 
ing else to look for; but there’s always sometliing fresh 
with the dairy; for eyeii in the depths o’ winter there’s 
some pleasure in concpiering the butter, and making it 
come whether or no. My dear,” added Priscilla, press- 
ing lua- sister’s hand aftectioimtel3xas they : walked side 
l>y side, ‘‘you’ll never be low wFen jouVe got a dahw.” 

“.Ah, Priscilla,” said l^ancy, returning: the. pressure 
with, a grateful glance of her clear eyes, “but it won’t 
make is]) to (lodlrey*. a dairy's not so much to a man. 
And it’s only wlmt Im carts for that ever makes me Imr. 
I'm comented with the blessiugs we liave, if he eonb.i be 
CMiiteiii.cd.” 

^ A , Saint. s-oay iti rMnnnvtnuviiU<m of the A.rcbaii{jel /tJ.tc-iuxei 
It occure nji the 29th of Septenibyr. 
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It drives me past patieiiee, ” said Priscilla, impetn. 
oualy, “that way o’ the men— always wantiiig and. want- 
ing, and never easy with w.hat they’ve got: they can’t 
sit, comfortable in tlieir chairs when they’ve neither ache 
nor pain, but either t],iey must stick a pipe in their 
mouths, to^make ’em better t],ian well, or else they must 
be swallowing soinethiiig strong, though they’re forced 
to make ha,ste before the next, meal comes in. j:iut joy- 
ful be it spoken, our father was never that sort; o’ imii'n 
A.ud if it hii,d plerisod (Jod to make yon ugly, like me, so 
as the men wouldn’t ha’ run after yon, we might havo 
kept to our own family, ami had nothing t;o do witli 
folks as have got niieasyi blood in tlieir veins.” 

0 don t ,say so, Priscilla,” said Nancy, repeiitiug 
that slie liad eallod forth this outlmrst; “noliody has 
any occasion to ,flnd fault witli (Godfrey. It’s natural he 
sliould bo disappoinied at not having any children: 
every man likes to liave somebody to work for and lay 
by for, and lie always counted so on making a fuss with 
^eni wlien they were little. There’s many another man 
’ud hanker more than he does. He’s the best of hus- 
bands.” 

0, I know, ” said Priscilla, smiling sarcastically, “I 
know tlie way o’ wives; they sot one 'on to abuse their 
husbands, and then they turn ronnd on one and praise 
’em as if they wanted to sell ’em. But father ’ll be 
waiting for .me ; we must turn now. ” 

Tlie large gig with tlie steady old grey was at tire 
front door, and Mr. Lammotor was alreaily on the stone 
steps, ])ussing tlic time in recalling to Godfrey what verv 

fine points Speckle had Avhen his master iised to ride 
•him. 
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always would have a good liovse, you kiiovv,” said 
the old gentleman, not liking that spirited time to be 
quite efl’aced from tlie memory of his juniors. 

“Mind you bring Nancy to the Warrens before the 
i^eek's out, Mr. Cass,” 'was Priscilla’s parting injunc* 
tion, as she took the reins, and shook them gently, by 
way of friendly ineitenieiit to Speckle. 

“1 shall just take a turn to the fields iigaiiist the Stone- 
pits, .Nancy, Jind look at the di’aining,” said Godfrey. 

“ You’ll ho in again by tea-time, dear?” 
yes, I sliall be back in an hour.” 

It was Godfrey’s custom on a Sunday afternoon to do 
a little eonteraplative farming in a leisurely walk. 
Naucy seldom a.ccoiu])iinied him ; for the women of her 
generation — unless, like I’riscilla, they took to outdoor 
mauagement — were not given to mucli walking beyond 
their <nvn house and garden, finding snfiicient exercise in 
domestic duties. So, when Priscilla Avas not Avith her, 
she usually sat AA'ith Mant’s Bible before her, and after 
folloAAdiig the text Avith her eyes for a littje Avhile, she 
would gradually permit them to AAmiider as her tlioughts 
had already insisted on wandering. 

But Nancy’s Sunday thoughts were rarely quite out 
of keeping AAdtli the devout and reverential intention 
implied by the book spread open before her. She Avas 
liot theologically instructed enough to discern very 
dearly the relation hetAA^een ti:ie sacred documents of the 
past AAdridi she opened Avithout method, and her OAvn 
(d)scnr(\ simple lire; but the spirit of rectifcudtq aiui the 
souse of: responsibility for the effect of her couduefc on 
others, which. Avere strong ekunents , in 
acter, liad made it a habit with her to scrutinise her past: 
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feliugs and actions with scIC-qnffltionine solicitude 

iccl's 'si' riil r‘‘’' »"b- 

J <-.lh, she fiJIcd tlio Tacant jiiornents hy liri„„. 

.igani an.l apnn, throngl, all I„.,. remombercd csncricucc’ 
-pepal ,■ inough tl.e fifteen ye„,-s of ho.- -d ail’ 

ivlm-li hp hfe and its significance had hoc., donldcd' 
.10 lottilled the small details, tlie weeds, io„,v, and 
looks, ,,, ,. ,0 c,-itieal scenes wl.iel, had o,„.„cd „ „ew 
01,0, .h for her by giving l.e,- <ie, 

loh, tarns and trials of life, or which had callwl on i,,.,- 
for smno little effort of forhearanee, or of painf.d a.ihca 
onoo can imagined o.- real ilnty-asking herself ee,,- 
timndly whpher slic had I.een in any .-.wpoct l.laniaf.lo 
I lns uxoesava nniiinatioii and solf-qiiestionii,..- is per’ 
haps a morbid habit inevitable to a mind of ninnli ] 
sens, nhty when shut ont from its due share of ontw^rf 
aotiiity and of practical claims on its afteetions— ii.evi- 
table to a noble-hearted, childless woman, when her lot 
is narrow. “I can do so little-havo I done it all well?” 

IS the perpetiially recurring thought ; and there .are no 
voicffi calling her away from that solilocpiy, no per- 
emptory demands to divert energy from vain regret or 
superfluous scruple. , , 

There was one main thread of painful exj>f.rience in 
iMinc, s married lit,., m.d „„ p Ucclv-felt’ 

siiciics Wl.n.h were the oft,, nest revived in reti-Lpent: 

J I c shonpmnogim with Priscilla in the garden had 

chtcrimne,, tin. eiirreiit of retrospect in that 

diierti.ni tins p.irlicnlar Nmidiiy afli-i-niion. 'I'he' -ir-r 
wiiideringof h.ir ll,„„ght from the lexi, which shestlil 

mill ed idifn, ly to r, , 11 ,, w with her eyes a 

Up.-e Will, iiiiofui iinngiiuiry eulargcmoj'it oi: tliCMieiVnoe 
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she had set up for her husband against Prigcilla’a 
implied blame. The vindication of the loved object is 

the best btilm affection can find for its Avonnds:' “A 

man must have so much on his mind,” is tlie belief by 
which a wife often supports a cheerful face nuder roindi 
answers and unfeeling words. And Nancy’s deejipst 
wounds liad all come from the perception that the 
absence of ebildren from their hearth was dwelt on in 
lier liiisband’s mind os a privation to which be could not 
reconcile liimsolf. 

Yet sweet Nancy might have been expected to feel 
still inoi'o Iceenly the denial of a blessing- to which sbo 
had looked forward with all tlie varied expectations and 
preparations, solemn and prettily trivial, which, fill tlio 
mind of a loving woman wlien slie expects to become a 
mother. Was there not a drav;er filled with tlio neat 
work of lier hand.s, all unworn and iintoiichod, just as 
she had arranged it there fourteen yeems ago — just but 
for one little dress, which liad been made the burial- 
dress? Ikit under this immediate personal trial Nancv 
ivas so firmly uiimurmurii.ig, that years ago she had siul- 
denl? renounced the habit of visiting this drawer, lest she 
sliould ill this ivay be clierishing a longing for what ivas 
not given. 

Perhaps it was this very severity towards any iridul- 
geie e of wind, she held to be sinful regret in herself that 
made la-r hlirink from applying her own standard to 
.her un.-hiuid. *‘It is very ditihre)it~it is nivicdi wonse 

for ;■ man t(! be disappointed in iluii. way ; a woman can 
ahviiv,-'. bii sa! i:--lied with devoting lierself to lier husband 
bur, a man wants souKitbiug lhat will make him look for- 
ward more- -and sitting hy the fire is niuch duller to 
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eadled this point in her ineclitafcions— ti'Tiiits witi. pre- 
dctemmeil sympathy, to see crorjthing iis Chiafrep latv- 
it-there came a renewal ol self-qnestioninff. Hm! she 
done everything in licr power to Jighteii Goiifrev’s nriva 

had cost her so much pain six years ago, and again four 
.eais ago— the resistaiioo to her htisbaiid’s wish that 
hoy should adopt a child? Adoption was more remote 
from the ideim and habits of that time than „f onr own ; 
stilly .Naiiey liad her opinion on it. It was as nocns.sarv 
to tier mnid to have an opinion on all topics inn 
exo iisivoly masonline, that had come niider her iiotiee,' 
.« for lior to have a precisely marltod place for everv 
article of her jiersonid property : andher opinions were 
pnnciples to be iinAvaveringly aeted on. I’hev 
were firm, not hooanse of their basis, b,it because slia 
held tliem with a tenacity inseparable fi'oin her mental 
i-r Tl' i ^ * '® duties and jiroprieties of life, from 

illiil heiiiivioiir to the tirraiigemeiils of the evening toilet 
Fctty h,a„ey Liimmotor, by the time she was three-amb 
-wtnty, had her nnalterahle little code, and had formeQ 
every one of her habits in strict accordance with that 

Iifhe riiestiiiiobtriisivowiiy: they rooted themselves in 
her 11111, and grow there as quietly as grass. Tears 
ago, we know, she insisted on dressing like Prisciba 
because “it was right for sisters to dress alike ” aii,;’ 
bet;;ui«i -slie would do wliat was right if she wo 
govui (Iw'd with choeso-colouring, ” 

whbhTr af fee mode in 

Which Atincy s hfe wns regnlated. 
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It was one of tliose rigid principles, and no petty 
egoistic feeling, which had been the ground of Nancy’s 
difficult resistance to her husband’s wish. To adopt a 
child, because children of your own had been denied 
you, was to try and choose your lot in s^ute of Provi- 
dence: the adopted child, she was convinced, would 
never turn out well, and would be a curse to those who 
had wilfully and rebelliously sought what it was clear 
that, for some high reason, they were better without- 
When yon saw a thing was not meant to be, said Nancy, 
it was a honnden duty to leave off so inn ch as wdslnng 
for it. And so far, perliaps, the wisest of men could 
scarcely make more tlian a verbal improvement in her 
principle. But the conditions under which she held it 
apparent that a thing was not meant to he, depended on 
a more peculiar mode of tliinking. She ■would have 
given lip making a purchase at a particular place if, on 
three successive times, rain, or some other cause of 
Heaven’s sending, had formed an obstacle; and she 
would have anticipated a broken limb or other heavy 
misfortune to any one who persisted in spite of such 
indications. 

“But why should yon think the child would turn out 
ill?” said Godfrey, in his remonstrances. “She has 
thriven as well as child can do with the weaver; and /ic 
adopted her. There isn’t such a pretty little girl any- 
where else ill the parish, or one fitter for the station wo 
could give her. Where can he the likelihood of her 
being a curse to anybody?” 

“Yes, my dear rffidfroy,” said Nancy, who was sitting 
with her hands fciglitly clasped together, and with, yearn- 
ing, regretful affection in her eyes. “The child ma^ 
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not tiiriroiit ill lYith tlie weaver. But, tlieii, he didn’1 
go to seek Iier,, as we slioiild be dolog. It wi.!!. be wronc,v 
1 feel sure it will. Don’t you, remember wliat that lad^ 
we, met at tl,ie ],i,oyston Batbs told ns about the cdiild hei 
sisfce,!- adopted? TIiafc was the only adoptino- i 43^^^ 
Iseard ol;: and Bie eliild was tra,nsj;iorted when ifc was 
■ Dveiity-three. Dear ^(iodfrey, do,!,i’t ask mo to do what 
1 know is wrong: I sbotiM, never be liap]w aoaiii. I 
knowjth very hard for easier for me-~^hutiDa 

tlio v/ili of .Proviflcrico, ’’ 

It might, seemi sii.i£pihii,D,;lifdw¥ancy--~-wvith herreliglom 
ibeovy jae-eed. ingetiier out ol; iimtow socnkil l,.,radil;i.;.,Kns,, 
i ragments o,f o,hnrcl,i doctrine iinperfeetly iindca’stood ' 
«.iK,l gir,ii,s,h reasoiiiug-g on lier small e,xpei,'ierieiv— sljoiild 
have arrived by hersell: at a wfiy of thinking so , nearly 
akin to that of many de von t people whose !>oliefe are 
held m the sliapo of a system (piito i-omoia^ from Iier 
knowledge: singular, if we did not know that hnman 
beliefs, like all other natural growths, elude the barriers 
of system. 

Godfrey had from tl.o ilrst siiecifieci Eppie, then about 
twelve yeiirs old, as a. child suifable for, them to adopt 
It ine.l never oecurred to him that Silas would rather 
paid, wiMi ms life Ihrin with Ei^pie. Surely the weaver 
wouH w.slj tim. iicst to tiie child he had taken so much 
tronl.lo wnh, and would be glad that sueh erjod frrminc 
fihouhl Jiaiqiei. toher: she would always be tih'v ^wate- 
ful Lo him, and Im wonJd ho wcdl iirorided for to tiic cm' 
of ills Jife-provide.] for as the cm.-riont mvt im had 
done by tin^ child descrvwh Was it not an appropriate 
thing for pimplo in a higher idatimi to take a chm-o-. oft 
the hands of a man in a Imver? it soemed an emiileufly 
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appropriate thing to Godirey, for reasons that were 
known only to himself; and by a common fallacy, he 
iniayined the measure would be easy because he had 
private motives for desiring it. This was rather a 
coarse mode of estimating Silas’s relation to Epphe; but 
we must remember that many of the impressions which 
Ciodfrey was likely to gather concerning the labouring 
people around liim would favour the idea that deep 
afl'eciioiis can hardly go along with callous palms and 
scant means; and he had not had the opportnidty, even 
if he had had the power, of entering intiinai;ely into ail 
that was exceptional in the weaver’s experience. It was 
only the want of adecpiate knowledge that could liave 
made it posvsible for Godfrey deliberately to entertain an 
unfeeling project: his natural kindness had outlived 
tliat blighting time of cruel wishes, and Nancy’s praise 
of him as a husband was not founded entirely on a 
wilful illusion. 

“I was right,” she said to herself, when she ,had 
recalled all their scenes of discussion — “I feel I was 
right to say him nay, though it hurt me more than any- 
thing; but how good Godfrey hfis been about it I Many 
men would have been very angry with me for standing 
out against their washes ; and they might have throwm 
out that they’d had ill-luck in marrying me; but God- 
frey has never been the man to say me an unkind word. 
It’s Qiily what he can’t hide : everything seems so blank to 
him, I know ; and the land— wdiat a dill'erence it ’ud make 
to him, when ho goes to see after things, if he’d t lildren 
growing up that lio was doing it all for! But I w'on’t 
murmur; and ptwhaps if he’d married a wwnan wdio’d 
have had children, she’d have vexed him in other ways. ” 
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^•llna pogsibilitj was Nancj’s cliief eoiiifort; and to 
gne It greater strengtli, she laboured to make it impos. 
able that any other wife should have had more pei-ff3ct 
tenderness. She had been ^forced to vex him by that 
one denial. Godfrey was not insensible to her loving 
effort, and did Kancy no injustice as to tlie motives (5 
ler obstinacy. It was impossible to have lived with her 
fifteen yemn and not he. aware that an unselfish cliwgina: 
to the right, and a .sijicerity clear as the flower-born 
^ dew, were her main charactoristies ; indeed, Godfrey felt 
tliis so filrongly, that his own nioi’e wavering nature, iioo 
averse to facing difllciilty to be unvaryingly sioi|)le and 
truthfnl, w::a5 kept in a certain awe of tin's gentle wife 
who watched his looks with a yearning to obey them. It 
seemed to him impossible that he should ever confess to 
her the truth about Eppie: she would never recover 
from the repulsion the story of his earlier marriage 
ivoiild create, told to her now, after that long conceal- 
ment. And the child, too, he thought, must become an 
object of repulsion: the very sight of her would be 
painful. The shock to Nancy’s mingled pride and 
ignorance oC the world’s evil might even be too much 
or her delicate frame. Since he had married her with 
that scCTGt on his heart, he must keep it there to the 
last. M haterer else he did, he could not make an irrepar- 
able bj'eaeh lietween himself and this long-loved wife. 

Meanwhile, why could he not make up his mind to 
■ho ubsonec of chihh’en from a hearth brightened bv 
such a wife? Why did his inind fly uneasily to that 
void, it were the sole reason why life waanot (her- 
joyous to him? I suppose it is the way with all 
men and women who roach middle age without the clear 
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before tlio usual time for tea; bnfc Jane liad .her 
“Is your master come into the 3’'ard, Jane?” 

.“No’io, he isn’t,” said. Jane, with aslignr, emphasis,, 
of m'liici], however, her mistress took no notiee. 

, “I don’t know wvliether you’ve^ seen ’em, ’m con- 
tinttecl Jane, after a pause, “but tliere’s folks making 
Imate all orio way, .afore the front window. I doubt 
something’s happened. There’s niver a< man to bo .seen 
the yard, else I’d send ami see. I’ve been up into tlie 
top attie, laife there’s no seeing anytliing. for trees, i 
hope nobody’s hurt, tliat’s all,” 

no, .I.ciaresfiy there’s i:tothi,i.ig’ nnioli the matter,” 
said Kamyy. “It’s perhaps Mr, Snell’s bull got mil; 
agai.n, as lie did before.” 

“I wish he niayn’fc gore anybody then, that’s all,” 
said Jaiio, not altogether despising a hypothesis wduch 
covered a .few imaginary calamities. 

“That girl is always terrifying me,” thought Haiicj; 
“I wish Godfrey would come in.” 

Slie went to the front window and looked as far as 
glie could see along the road, with an uneasiness whieli 
she felt to be childish, for there werri now no sucli sign.s 
cf excitement as Jane had spoken of, and Godfrey would 
not be likely to .•vtuni by the village .road, lint by the 
fields. She eontinn .d to stand, however, lo-Iking at ilio 
placid cimrelivmrd rvith ^^lio .hnig shadows of in.- uTave. 
stones, acru.-is the bright green hillocks, and at LOi- glow- 
ingantnmn colours of the UecLory trees liiyond. defore 
such calm external iicauty ilie pre.siOH-e <.ff a, vague h-ar Is 
more dndinelly .felt — like a raven ilapjung its ■•low wing 
across t.lm Runny air. h'ancy wished more ana more 
that Godfrey u'ould come ia. 
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*‘Ifc isii^t fatlier and Priscilla?’* said Nancy, 'with 
qiiifering lips, .clasping her hands togother, tightly on 
her hip. 

it’s nobody living,” said Godfrey, unequal to 
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Some one opened the door at the other end of the room, 
and Nancy Mt that it was her hnsbaiid. She turned 
from the Window -with gladness in her eyes, for the 
wifeds cliief dread was stilleci. 

“Dear, ih:n so thankful you’re come,” she said, going 
towmds him. “I began to get . . 

She paused abruptly, for Godfrey was laying down his 
hat witli trembling hands, and turned towards her with 
a pale face and a strange unanswering glance, as if he 
saw lier indeed, but saw her as part of a scone invisible 
to herself. Slio laid her hand on his arm, not darmg to 
speak again ; but he left the toncli unnoticed, and threw 
himself into his chair. 

Jane was alresidy at the door witli the hissing urn> 
“Tell her to keep away, will you?” said Godfrey; and 
when the door was closed again he exerted himself to 
epeak more distinctly. 

“Sit dowm, 'Nancy— there,” he said, pointing to a 
chair opposite him. “I came back as soon as I could- 
to hinder anybody’s telling you but me. I’ve had a 
great shock— but I care most about the shock it’ll be to 
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I'he, con^ii derate skill witli. which he would hare wished 
to make lii;5 revolution. “It’s Dmistan — my brother 
Danstrj'!, tlvat wo lost sight of sixteen years iigo. , We’ve 
found him— found his body — his skeleton.” 

’ikn'! th.-ep dread (;irod:frey’s look Ir.wi created ia "Eimcy 
iimiie her feel these words a relief. Slie sat in compai’" 
ativo calmness to hear what else he had to .tell. He 

“TI:m Stone-fdi has, gone dry sudcleiily—-froia tlis, 
draining, I suppose', and there Ise lie.s— has lain for six- 
teen years, wedged 'lietween two great stones. '’.I’liere’s 
ids w-atcli. and soiils, and there’s iny gold-handled liimt- 
’Mg-whip, with my name on: lie took it array, without 
Qjy knowing, the day he went !n.intiiig*oii Wildfire, the* 
last time ho was, seen.” 

‘■Godfrey paused : it was not so easy to say what came 
next, “Do you tliink he drowned himself?” said 
ISTancy almost wondering that her hushand sliould he so 
deeply shaken by what had happened all those years ago 
to an unloved brother, of v/hoin worse , thingsliad been 
augured.' 

i“No, lie Ml in,” said Godfrey, in a low but distinct 
voice, as if he Mt some deep meaning in the fact. 
Presently he added ; ‘ ‘ Dunstan was the man that robbed 
Silas, Marner.” 

The blood rushed to ISTaney'B face and neck at this 
surprise and shame, for slie had been bred up f.o regard 
even a distant kinship with crime as a dishonour, 

“0 Godfrey!” slie said, wdih eompussioii in her tone, 
for she hud immediately reilected tliat tlio dishonour 
must be Mt still more keenly by her husband. 

. “There was 'Mie money in the pit,” ho eoritiuncci— * 
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“all the weaver’s money. Everyfcliing’s been gafchoref) 
lip, and they’re tajdiig the skeleton to the Eainbow, 
But I came back to tell you: there was no hindering it; 
n;iu, must know.” . ' . 

He was silent, looking on the ground for two long 
minutes, hfancj would have said some words of com* 
tus'L undL-r this disgrace, but she refrained, from an 
ic'-ijiauivc sense that there was something beliind—that 
L ! ff H !-ey had something else to . tell her. Presently he 
lifHd his eyes to her face, and kept them fixed on her,. 
Ub he aiiitl — ■ 

^ “Miwything comes to light, Nano}?-, sooner ■ or later, ^ 

hfU L'!)u Almighty wills it, our secrets are foiincl out.' 
dAe lived vrith a seoret on my mind, but I’ll keep it 
ffiim yeti no longer.t I wouldn’t have yon know it by j 
'.Uicboily el.-.y, and not by me|--I ■wouldn’t have you find, i 
h, out al‘i(u* I’m dead. I’ll tell you now.| It’s been *1 } 
.wiir and ‘I won’t’ with me all niy life—l’ll make sure | 
kof m yself now.P . 

^Ain^^lUmost dread liarl relurnecl. , Tho eyes of the 
liurljiuid anil wife met with awe in them, as at a efisi:'!, 
Wiiicii su,s['»eiAdeU aJL'ciion. 

‘■‘Xanfsy,” said Lodfroy, slowly, “wlien I married 
you, I hid Fiomething from you — ■something I ought to 
]ia.v(' tohl you. That wonnin Marner/fpimd dead in the 
s 1 io w — F,] 1 1 li f’s 111 ot 1 i er — 11 lat wwetclied woman— was my 
wile: hpiM'.; is my ciiild,” 

Hr- p.ii!-'e.d, dreading tlie cITeet of his cdiifcssion. But 
Xaney siil, (lulie sill], only tiuit her eyes drop? n'd and 
erased }.t me“L ins, She wan pale and quiet as a iiiedi-: 
tative sliilue, elaspin;;' her baiuls on her lap. 

“You'll no\cr think tlie :vame of me again,” said 



liodfrey, after a little wiiile, with some tremor m liis 
voice. 

She was silent. 

“I oughtn’t to ha?e left the child iiiiownedj I 
onglitii’t to have kept it from you. But 1 '. couldn’t bear 
to give 370U up, Nancy. I was led away into nmrrjing 
her — I Kun'ert'd f-a* it.” 

Still .\:iucy wa.s sih'ut, lonkitig dowii ; and he almost 
i,h;i,i, slu' 1','mihl jircscmiy yvi up and say she 
wonlil go li'‘V hitljcrV. ilow c.-add she have any 
incrt'V for nnilts licit must soom so i hick to her, with 
h<‘r.si?njjl(i ,si.*vnro noiions;' 

ihu; at last she jiftcl ni* lier eyes to his agiiiii and 
spoke. 'Fhero was no iinlignuirou in lier voice — only 
deoj) regret. 

“(lodfrey, if you had but told mu tliis six years ago, 
we could liave done some of our duty by the child. 
Do you think .Pd have refused to take her in, if Pd 
known she was yours?” 

At that moment Godfrey felt all the bitterness of an 
error ihat was not simply fufile, but had defeai;ed its 
own end. Ilo had. not 'measured i]d.s wife with whom he 
had lived so Imig. But she spoke agam, with more 
agitation.' 

“And — 0, (dHifiay — if weM Lad her from, the .n:’: 1, ir 
you’d lakeu to her as you fuiglir,, she'd have loved ?nc 
f<H’ her inoilicr — and yrm’d bai'e iicen Jiappier wiJi mr'* 
I could hetler have itoru iny little ba, by dying, and cur 
life might luive been nmre like wl.at we used to liiink ir 
hidlie.” 

'’.i’he tears fell, and Nan(;y ceased to ispeak, 

®‘But voLi wouldn’t have married me ilitvn. hraiiev. fl 
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Pfl tola you,” said Godfrey, urged, in tlie Wttoruc.ss of 
liis self-reproach, to prove to himself that his conduct 
had not been utter folly. “You may think yon would 
Dov/, bnfc yon wouldn’t then. With your pride and your 
hither’s, you’d have liated having anything to do with 
me after the talk there’d have. been. ” 

“I can’t say what I should have done about that, 
Godfrey, I Bhould iiever Inwe married anybody I'lse. 
But I wasn’t worth, doing W3*oug for— nothing is in this 
world.. Yotliing is so good as it seems beforehand — not 
even onr marrying wtisu’t, you see.” There was a faint 
sad smile on. Haney’s face as she said the last words. 

“Fra. a worse man than you thought I was, Nancy,” 
said Godfrey, rather tremulously. “Canyon forgive m.e 
ever?” 

“The wrong to me is but little, Godfrey; you’ve 
made it up to me — you’ve been good to me for fifteen 
years. It’s another you did the wrong to; and I doubt 
it can never be all made up for.” 

“But we can take Eppie now,” said Godfrey. “I 
won’t mind the world knowing at last. I’ll bo plain 
and oiien for the rest o’ my life, ” 

“It’ll be different coming to us, now' she’s grown 
up,” said Nancy, shaking her head sadly. “But it’s 
your duty to acknowledge her and provide for her ; and 
I’ll do my part by her, and pray to God Almighty to 
make her love me. ” 

“Then, 'we’ll go together to Silas Marner’s tins very 
night, j.ia soon as every thing’s cjulet at the Stone-pits.” 



CHAPTER X.IX 


tlie 

this 


Betvv EEN eight and nine o’clock that oTening, 
and Silas were seated alone in tlie cottage. After 
great e,xeitemeut tlio ?rea.ver had undergone fr<nn 
events of the afternoon, lie liud felt a longing for 
qiiietiido, and had even begged Mrs. lAintbron and 
Aaron, -wlio ]\ad nutnrally lingered beliind evei'v o»n8 

.'0, to leave biin alone with his cluld. The excitoineni 
had not passed away: it liad only reached tliat stage 
when tlio keenness of the siiseoptibility makes (ixtenui! 
stimulus intoleralile — when there is no sense of weari- 
ness, but rather an intensity of inward life, xiinler xvliieh 
sleep is an impossibility. Any one who has watclied 
sncli mornents in other men remeniliers the brightness of 
the eyes and the strange definiteness that comes over 
coarse features from that transient influence. It is as if 
a new fineness of ear for all spiritual voices had seni 
wonder-xxmrkiiig vibratioas tlirough the heavy mortal 
frame — as if “beauty born of murmuring sound” had 
passed into the face of the listener. 

Silfus’s face sliowed that sort of transfiguration, as be 
sat in his arm-chair and looked at Eppie. She bad 
drawn her own chair towards bis knees, and leaned for- 
ward, holding both hia hands, while she looked up at 
him. On the table near' them, lit by a candle, lay the 
gold — the old long-loved golth ratigi'ii m 
orderly heaps, as Silas nsed to range it in s.lie days v.'hen 
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it was bis only joy. He bad been, telling ber bow he 
used to coniit it every night, and bow bis soul was 
utterly desolate till she was sent to him. 

‘At first, I'd a' sort o’ feeling come across mo now 
and then,” he wris saying in a subdued tone, “as if you 
might be changer 1 into the gold again; for sometimes, 
turn my head which way I would, I seemed, to see the 
gold; and I thought I should be glad if I could feel it, 
aiul find it was come back. Rut that didn’t last long. 
After a bit, I should Inive thought it was a curse come 
again, if it had drove you from me, for I’d got to fc*el 
tlie need o’ your looks and your voice and, the toiu:.!l:i o’ 
your little lingers. Yon dirln’t knorv then, Eppie, when 
you were such a little nn — ^yoii didn’t know wdiat your 
old father Silas felt for you.” 

“But I know now, father,” said Eppie. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, they’d have taken me to tlm work- 
house, and there ’d have been nobody to love me.” 

“Eh, my precious child,, the blessi,ng was mine. If 
you hadn’t been sent to save me, I should ha’ gone to 
t he ■ grave in , my misery., ■ The ' money was taken away 
from me in time; and you see it’s been kept— kept till 
it -was wanted for yon. It’s wonderful— our life ia 
wunderM.” 

Silas sat in silence: a few minutes, looking at the 
nmiipy. “It takes no hold of me now%” ho said, pon- 
• I'-ritigly — “tlio money doesn’t, T wonder if it over 
ooiild again — I doubt it might, if I lo.st yon, ,Mi(nie. I 
might come to think I w'as forsuktm again, and. lose the 
ftrolirtg that God was good to me,” 

At that moment tliero was a knocking at the door; 
and I'lppio was obliged to rise wifhont iinswcring Silas, 
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BaiKitiM she looked, with the tendemcsa of fratliorino 
OM-a in her eyes and a sliglit flush „,j her ohooka, us she 
etepjKd to open the door. The flush deepened when sh; 
saw AL. and Afr. Godfrey Cass. She made her little 
rustic emdsy, and held the door wide for them to enter. 

W c TO disturbing you very Into, my dear, ” said Afa 
t«.s, taJmig Eppie’s hand, and looking in lier fmn with 
an e.yp:ress,on of anxious interest 'and admiration. 
.i\fHicy^l:ierae]f was pale and tremulous. 

i^ppie, after placiug eliairs for and Mrs. {^ass 
went to stand against Silas, opposite to tl.om 

oerwf; ‘'’'"'’‘“C. f“'’ "-itP 

!>e cel flrmness, “it's a great comfort to me to see yon 
with your inouoy ,g;ai„, that you’yo been depriyed of so 
many yem. It was one of my family did yon the 
wrong-the more grief to me-and 1 feel bound 'to make 
up to you for it in every way. Whatever I can do fra- 

no f rather tl.an the robbery. But there are other things 
I m beholdou— shall bo beholden to you for, Jl.mner. ” ' 
Godfrey checked himself. It had been agi-ced 
between him and his wife that the subject of his father- 
hood should be approached very cai-efully. and that if 
possible, the disclosure should be reserved for the 
future, so that it might ho made to Eppie g.-ad.,ally. 
Aancy had urged this, because she felt strraigiy tlie 
l ainfiil light in which Eppie. mnst inevitably see the 
1 elation between her father and mother 
Silas, always ill at cease when he ivas' being u, 

betters,” such as Mr. Cass-tall, powerful, flori.-i 
TOnEkahit*-° 0“ ■’orsehaok— answered wiUi .some 
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“Sir, I’ve a deal to tliank you for a’ready. As for 
the robbery, I count it no loss to me. And if I did, you 
couldn’t help it: you aren’t auswerablo for it.'” 

“You may look at it in that way, Marner, hut I never 
can; and I hope you’ll let me act according to my own 
feeling of what’s Just. I know you’re easily contented: 
yoii’ve been a hard--worlving inan all your life.” 

“Y'es, .sir, yes,” said Marner, meditatively. “I 
should ha’ been had. off without my work: it was what I 
held liy when everything else was gone from me.” 

“Ah,” said €4odfrey, applying M'arner’.s words simply 
to his bodily wants,, “it was a good trade for you in. this 
country, because there’s Ijeen a great deal of linen-weav- 
ing to be done. But you’re getting rather past such 
close work, Marner: it’s time you laid by and had .some 
rest. Yon. look a good deal pulled down, though you’re 
not an old man, arc you?’’ 

“Fiffcy-livo, as near as I can say, sir,” said Silas. 

“0, why, you may live thirty years longer- — look at 
old Macey ! And that money on the table, after all,, is 
but little. It won’t gofa,r either way — ^whether it’s put 
out to interest, or you were to live on it. as long as it 
would last: it wouldn’t go far if you’d nobody to keep 
but yourself, and you’ve had two to keep for a good 
many years now.” 

“Eh, sir,” said Silas, iinaiSectcd l»y anything Godfrey 
was saying, “I’m in no fear o’ want. "We .shall do very 

woii E[t[de and mo ’nil do well enough. Thore’s few 

workliig-bdk.s li;i.vo got so ranoli laid by as that. J 
doii't know wiiat it i.s tci geiitlefolks, hut I look upon il 
as a. deal — almost too much. And as: for its, it’s little 



we w.'mr, 
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“Only the garden, fotlier,” said Eppie, Hnaljiiig nr, 

fco tile ears the inomenfc after. ’ ' 

‘‘Ymr Iwe a pirdeii, ,clo 5^011, my dear?” said IS^ancr. 
tlmiking that tliis turn in the point of view niigiifc lieir 
her husband. “We slioukl agree in that: I give a dea! 
of time to the garden. ” 

“Ail, there’s plenty of gardenimr at the Tied Houfp " 
said O'odfrey, .surprised at the difScuItT Iio found hi 
appnmchiiig a ^proposition which had socined so easy to 
111^ the distance. “YouVe done' a good part" hv 
itppie, Mariier, for sixteen years. , It hid be a great 
comfort to you to see her well provided for, woohlidt it’ 
bhe kioks blooming and healthy, but not fit for , any 
hardships: slie doesn’t look like a strapping girl come of 
working parents. You’d like to see her talvo,n care of 
by those who can leave her well off, and make a lady of 
W; die^more fit for it than for a rough li:fe, such as 
siie might come to have in a few year’s time. ” 

A slight liiLsh came over Marner’s face, and di.^^ap- 
peared, hke a passing gleam. Eppie was simply wondi. 
ing Mr. ,Cass should talk so about things that, seemed to 
have iioclnng to do with reality, but Silas ivas hurt and 
; uneasy. ' 

“I don’t take yoiiiy meaning, siig” he answered, rmf- 
haying words at command to express the mimded o.(.] 
mgs with w])ich he Imd Imard Mr. Cass's w«,.rd 

“^deli, my meaning Is this, Mamer.” said Codfrrv, 
determined to como to f.lic point. ‘Aftv. (gl;; a- I V' 
yon kiuov, have no i;hildron---~-nobody i,f> Ih-i 
our good homo and nvcrytlnng else we ]nive--iii.na- -fi'e'. 
enough for oursehn-^ And we shr.mhl like to imVo 
eoraehody in the jilu.ce of a daughter to ms — we sljonhj 
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like to Iiave Epple, and. treat Iier in every way as onr 
own child. It ’ud be a great comfort to yon in your 
old age, I hope, to see her fortune made in that way, 
after you’ve been at the trouble of bringing her up so 
well. And it’s right yon should have every reward for 
that. And Eppie, I’m sure, will always love yon and he 
grateful to you : she’d come and see you very often, ana 
we should all be on the look-out to do everything wfc 
could towards making you comfortable. ” 

A plain man like Godfrey Cass, speaking under soiufe 
emharrassnient, necessarily blunders on words that are 
coarser than his intentions, and that are likely to Ml 
gratingly on gnscei.)Lihl 0 feelings. While lie had been 
speaking, Epjuo isad quietly passed her arm behind 
Silas’s head, and let her hand rest against it caressingly: 
she felt him trembling violently. He was silent for 
some moments when Mr. Cass had ended- — powerless 
under the conflict of emotions, all alike painful, 
Eppie’s heart was Bwelling at the sense that her father 
was in distress ; and she was just going to lean down and 
sneak to him, -when one struggling dread at last gained 
the mastery over every other in Silas j and he said, 


“Eppie, my child, speak. I won’t stand in your 
way. Thank Mr. and Mrs. Cass.” ; ' : 

Eppio toolc her hand, from her faxnor’s head, and came 
foiuvar.1 a step. Her cheeks wore flu.?hed, hut not with 
shyness this time: the sense that her father was in doubt 
and sulTering hauished that sort, of self -consciousness . 
She dropt a low curtsy, first to Mns. Cass and then to 
Mr. C-ass, and said — ■ 

“Thank you, ma’am—tlmnfc yoit, sir. But X can’t 
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leave my father, nor own anybody nearer than lum.* 
And J don’t waut^to be a ludyl-tbank yon all the 
same”^ (here Eppie dropped another curtsy). “I 
coiildirfc give np the folks I’ve been used to.” 

, _ Eppio’s lip began to tremble a little at the last words. 
She retreated to her father’s chair again, and held him 
round the nock: while Silas, with a subdued sob. nut iip 
his band to grasp hers. ' 

'Hie teiws were in E'aney’s eyes, but her sympathy 
with Eppie was, naturally, divided with distress on her 
hnsbaiid’s aneonnt. She dared not speak, wondering 
what was going on in lier Ijusband’s mind. 

(Jodivoy felt an irritation inovitable to almost all of ns 
when we eneonntor an iinex])ected olistaclo. lie had 
been full of his own penitence and resolntion to retrieve 
Ills error as far as tiie tiinc was left to liiin ; he was 
possessed with all-important feelings, that were to lead 
to a predetermined course of action which he had fixed 
on as, the right, and he was not prepared to enter vritli 
lively appreciation into otlier people’s feelings coiin- 
teractiug his virtuous resolves. The agitation with 

which he spoke again was not cpiite niimixed with 
anger. 

^Tms passage, an important one, suggests one ot the 
cardniai nleas of George Eliot’s phiIo,soph7, --the iniln.'nrc 
on oliaracter of environment. Tlie real fatlier had de-taltMl 
Eppie, had not been such even in name; the fo,'«n;r bstiior 
had reared her and. given . her a real parent’s To 

tli.0 latter then the heart of Eppie spontaueunslv c’cavcs . 
and the prospect of position and wealth is no {entuptf am 
T]n.s onteorne is not only an ilhistration oi tl.e 
sm-roun.iings; it is t>,iso a vindication of human grafitude 
a^iid au lilusti’atioii of the power of Nemesis. 
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‘‘But I’ve a claim on yon, Eppie—tlie strongest of all 
ciainis. It’s my duty, Marner, to own Eppio as my 
cldld, and provide for lier. She’s my own cliild : her 
mother was my wife. I’ve a natural claim on her that 
must stand before every other, ” 

Eppie had given a violent; start, and turned quite 
pale. Silas, on the contrary, wlio had been relieved, by 
Eiijilc’s answer, from the dread lest his mind should be 
in o}i])Osition to hers, felt the spirit of resistance in him 
set free, not vritliont a toucli of parental fierceness,. 
“Then, sir,” he answered, 'with an accent of bitterness 
tliat had been silent In him sin<3e tlse memorahlB slay 
when his youthful hope had perished~“t].ieii, sir, wliF 
didn’t you say so sixteen year ago, and chiim her bciforc 
I’d come to love her, i’stead o’ coming to tfike her fi’oin 
me now, when .you migl.it as well ta.ke tlso heart out o’ 
my body? ^sod gave her to me Ijs.'cahae yon turned your 
basdc upon her. and He looks upon her as mine; you’ve 
no right to her! When a man turns ^ blessing from liis 
door, it fulls to them as take it in.” f 

“I know that, Idarner. I was wrong. I’ve repented 
of my coiulnct in that matter,” said Oodfrey, who could 
not help feeliug the edge of iSilas’s words. 

“I’m glad to hoar it, sir,” said iilarncv, with gather- 
ing excitement; “Init repentance fhK^sirt alter what's 
been goins- on .for sixteen year. Your comiiig now and 
saying ‘I’m her fatlua-’ doesn’t ahU.'r th.e feelings in, side 
!is. It’s me she’s luien calling her father ever since she 
could say the word.” 

“lint I tliink voii minht look at the thiu'r .irntro 
tca.si>nai)iy, .Muriier,” said (lodfvey, nuexpec.todly awed 
by the weaver ’h direct tnit ii-speaking. “It isn’t as if 


i 


sue was to ue caicen quite away irom you, so tuat you i{ 
never see lier again. She’ll be very near you, and come 
to see you ■«''ery often. She’ll feel just the same towards 
you.”' 

‘*Jost the same?” said Mariier, more bitterly tluin 
ever. 'MIow’Il she feel just, tlie same for me as slie does 
now, when we eat, o’ the sa.iiie bit, and drink o’ tlm same 
Clip, and tliink o’ the same things from one clay’s end lo 
another? Just the same? tliafc’s idle talk. You’d cut 
iiH i’ two.” 

G-odfrey, iinqnalifiocl by experience to discern the 
pregnanoy of -Mamer’s simple words, felt, ratlier angyp; 
again. It seemed to Iriin that the weaver was very sel- 
fish. (a judgment readily passed by those who have n.ovf-i' 
tested their own power of sacrifice) to oppose wdiai w; 
uiidonbtedly for Eppie’s welfare; and he felt liiinM-if 
called upon, for her sake, to assert his authority. 

“I slionhl have thought, Illurnur,” ho said, E-everely—- 
■“I shonkl have tlioughi your affcdioii for hippie would 
make you rejoice in what was for her good, even if it 
did call upon you to give up comething. You ouglit to 
remember your own lifers uncertain, and she’s at an age 
now wdion her lot may goon bo fixed in a way vory 
dilTerent from v/bat it ivould lie in her faihcv's home: 


slie may marry some low evorking-ruan, and then, what- 
ever 1 might do for lier, 1 c(nilun’t make her w'ell-off. 
you’re putting yourself in the v/ay of: In-r welfare; and 
though. I’m sorry to Inirt you after ivhut you’ ve done, 
and what I’ve hdfc undone, I feel now It’s my dutv to 
insist on taking care of my own daugliter, I want to uo 
my duty.” 

It would be dilHoultio ,sav whether It were ^Silaa or 
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‘.j vf* 


Fijniio f.liat wna nioi’o sii’eply ht-irroci bj’ this hist, of 

^io(lfre3'’s. Thought had been very busy in Ep[ue as 
slie irsteucd to the contest between lier old longr-Ioved 


iaiher niid tills new unfamiliar father who bad KSinhleiily 
eoino to hll the ]iil;K!e of tliat hlauk featureless sh;nhnv 
\v.aieh Inui. ludd tlic, nnj^ aiu! ]HU(,;ed it on her inoilier’a 
linger. .Her iiniiLonaiion Inid darted backward in com 
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obstacle to Lopic's p)o;i. For many moments lie was 
mine, struggiintr [.or tne self-conquost necessary to the 
u.i iering of tlie (liiiieait words. 'i.’Jiey came ont trenin- 
ionsly. 

,sar no more. 


.-jWu 


.as you will. Spea,k to 


the child, .f 'll Idi'ulcr noLhint-'.” 

In'cn Xancy, vdlh all l.iie acute sensibility of' her oumi 
aiio<;ti.on;s, shared law liu^sliand's view, tliat .Marner was 
not jr!aiafiai>].j in, hi,-; wi.-dsi to vei.uin Eppie, after her real 
.f.-itlicr hail iivnwcsj hliinx-if. KJie felt that it vras a very 
hard trial for the poor weaver, hut her code allowed no 
nue.'dion th-a.t a fnlJn-r by blond must have a elaiiu above 
■•that of any fc-stcrdiithcr. j-losides, Nancy, used all her 
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life to plenteous cii’cumstances and tlie privileges of 
“respectability,’* could not enter ipto tlie pleasures 
wliicli early nurture and liabit connect with all the little 
aims and efforts. of the poor who are born poor; to her 
mind, Eppie, in being restoi’ed to her birthright, was 
entering on a too long withheld but unqnestioriable 
good. Hence she heard Silas’s last words with relief, 
and thought, as Godfrey 'did, that ,dlieu* wish was 
achieved. 

“Eppie, my dear,” said’ Godfrey, looking at Ills 
daughter, not without some embarrassment, nndar the 
sense that she was old enough to judge him, “it’ll 
always bo our ^’ish that yon shonld sliow your love and 
gratitude to one who’s been a father to you bo many 
years, and we shall want to help you to make liim com- 
fortable ill every way. But we hope you’ll come to love 
us as well; and though I haven’t been what a father 
should ha’ been to you all these years, I wish to do the 
utmost in my power for you for the rest of my life, and 
provide for you as my only child. And you’ll have the 
best of inotliers in my wife — that’ll be a blessing you 
haven’t knoivn since you were old enough to know it.” 

“My dear, you’ll be a treasure to me,” said Haney, in 
her gentle voice. “We shall want for nothing when we 
have our daughter.” 

Eppie did not come forward and curtsy, as siie had 
done before. She held Silas’s hand in hors, and graspi-d 
it firmly — it was a weaver’s hand, with a. palm and 
finger-tips that were sensiti"e to sneh pressure — while 
she vspoko with colder decision than before. 

“Thank you^' ma’am — thank 3^11, sir, for your olfers 
— they’re very great, and far abo^e my ndsb. Fw I 
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should have no delight i’ life any more if Iav as forced 

to CTO away from my father, and knew he was sitting at 
liome, a-thinfcing of me and feeling 
used to be happy together every day, and I can t tbini^. 
o’ no happiness without him. And he says he d nohocy 
i’ the. world till I was sent to him, and he’d have noth- 
irni wtum I w-as gone. And he’s took care of me and 
lovr-i] me fruin the first, and I’ll cleave to hiin as long as 
he lives, and nobody shall ever come between him. and 

me. ” , : 

“Bnt YOU mast make sure,. Eppie,”. said Silas, .in a 
low voice— ‘‘you must make s-ure as you won’t ever be 
sorry, bociiuse you’ve made your clioic^’to stay among 
poor folks, and" witli poor clofclies and things, when you 
might ha’ luid everything o’ the best.” 

Ili.s sensitiveness on tliis point had. increased as he 
listened to Eppie’s words of faithful affection. 

“I can never be sorry, father,” said .Eppie. ^ 
shouldn’t know what to think on or. to wish for with 
fine thiiigsmbout me, as I haven’t, been used to. A.iid it 
’ud be ]>oor work for me to put cm things, and ride in a 
gig. and sit in a place at clmrcli, as ’nd.miake them tui 
I'm fond of think me iiiifitting .company 
Wh,;it •■onld J care for the.u.?” . . \ 

Is'anev h.okod at t-odfrey with a pamed questioning 
gla'i*<'“. Bui' ids cvt’s wore fix£‘.d on the floor, wlit.ic. ho 
was moving the end (.-f his stick, as if he were ponder- 
ina an soine.tldng a'o.seritly. She thought there was a 
word whieh might perhaps coiiic better from her lips 

than from his. . , . i 

‘AVhat you say is. natural, my dear child — it’s natural 
you .slumld cling to those wlio’ve brought you up,” s 
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'Iratjiiei-e’s a duty jou owe to your law- 
’8 perhaps something- to be given up 
one. When jour hither opens his 
it s right you slioiildn’t; tiirii Tour 


said, niildly; 
ful father/ There 
on more sides tliai 
home to _yoii, I thij 
back on it. ” 

“IcjuTtfeel as I’ve got any father but one,” sal 
Bppse, mipotuonsly, while fclie tears gathered. “IV 
a ways thought of a little home where he’d sit i’ tin 
corner rmd I^hoiild fend and. do eveijtliing for him I ' 

' \ I wasn’t brouglit up U 

oan’ttiirn my mind to it. IlikeVlu 
^'OiJvi,!„ig-ioIks, and their Tirtiiab." ' 'rnrl ri. a 

sp eiitlea passionately, while the tears fell, «‘r,n 

/i’ “ ’'■“■'-'‘“g-®™. as ’ll live with 

athe.i , a.iid, li.e],p me to take care of .him.” 

nwth ohn “r f ii'islied face and 

wa,* v‘ , OH a pni-pose 

emi ds which ho had set out under the eMltod con- 

eZTT fd'' *” ““paaaate in some 

ffih l. demerit of his life, made him 


CHAPTER XX 


and CJodfi’ey walked home under the starlight ix 
Bilenee. When they entered the oaken parlour, Godfrey 
tlirew IiiiiiBelf into Ids olsair, while Haney laid down lier 
boTiiiet and shawl, and stood ou the hearth near her 
luisbaiid, miwi'Jling to leiive Idm ereri for a few ininntes, 
aiiil yet foiiringio nttor «i,ny word lest it migdjt jar on his 
leeling. At .last (s-odirey’ turned his liead towards her, 
and tJieir eyes met, dweUiiig injdiat meeting without 
any movement on either side. 0hiat quiet mutual gaze 
of a triisi..ing linsband and wife is like the first moment 
of rest or refuge from a gi-eat weariness or a great danger) 
— not to be interfered witli by speech or action whicS 
would distract tlie sensations from the fresh enjoyment 
of repose. 

But pre.seut]y lie put out his baud, and as Nancy 
placed hers within it, he drew her towards him, and Raid— 
“That’s ended!” ‘ 

^ 8he bent to kj.ss him, and then said, as she stood by 
bis side, “ Yes, I’m afraid Ave must give up the, hope of 
liaving her for a daughter. It Avoiildn’t be right to 
ivarit to force her to come to us against her will. W-'e 
Ciinh, alier her bringing up and AAdiat’s come of it.” 

iSo, said, (xodfre_y,/wifcb a Keen. deeisiAmness of tone, 
in (‘{n,ii':i:rt with bis usnally eurele.sH and unemjfbatiG 
there’s d(‘!)tR we can’t pay like money debts, 
by paying extra for tlm years tliat have slipped hy. 

I've been putfiugoir and putting olT, tlio trelis 

77 



fehe nglit in what he said about a man s turning awa,y a 
blessing from liis door: it falls to somebody els(3. I 
wanted to pass for cliildless once, l^aiicj' — I shall pass 
for cliildless now against my wish.” 

Haney did not speak immediately, but after a little 
while she asked — “You won’t make it known, then, 
about Eppie’s being your daughter?” 

“No: where would be the good to anybody ?~only 
harm. I must do wliat I can for her in the state of life 
she cliooses. I must see who it is she’s thinking of 
marrying'.” 

“If it won’t do any good to make the thing known,” 
said Nancy, who thought she might now allow herself 
the relief of entertaining a feeling which she had tried 
to silence before, “I should be very thankful for father 
and Priscilla never to be troubled with knowing wliat 
was done in the past, more than about Dunsey; it can’t 
be helped, their knowing that.” 

“I shall put it in my will — I think I shall put it in 


“But 1 can’t see anything hut difficulties that ’ud come 
from telling it now. I must do wliat I can to make her 
happy in her own way. I’ve a notion,” he added, after 
a moment’s pause, “it’s Aai'on Winthrop she meant she 
was engaged to. I remember seeing him with her and 
Mar ner going away from church.” 

“Well, he’.s very sober and industrious,” said Nancy ,, 
trying to idew ilu'. matter as eheei’fiilly as possible. 

Godfrey fell into thouglitfnlness again. Presently he 
looked up at Nancy sorrowfully, and said— 
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‘''She’s a Terj pretty, nice girl, isn’t she, Kancy?” 
“Yes, dear; and with just your hair and eyes: I 


wondered it had never struck me before.” 

“I think she took a dislike to me at the thought of 
toy being her father: I eould see a. change in her 
manner after that.” 

“She couldn’t bciir to think of not looking on Marner 
as her father,” said K’ancy, not wishing to confirm her 
iiiishand’s painful impression. 

“Site tltinks I did 'wrong Ity tier mother as avoII as by 
lier. She thinks me worse than I am. Ihit she mtisi 
think it: she can never know ah. It’s part of my pun- 
ishment, Kancy, for iny daiigbter to dislike me. I 
ehould never have got into that trouble if I’d been true 
to yoii^ — if I hadn’t been a fool. I’d no right to expect 
anything but evil could come of that marriage — and 
when I shirked doing a fatber’.s part too.” 

Nancy ivas silent : her spirit of rectitude Avould hog let 
her try to soften tlie edge of Avhat she felt to be a just 
compunction. He spoke again after a little while, hut 
the tone was rather changed: there was tenderness 
mingled with the previous self-reproach, 

“And I got you, Nancy, in spite of all; and yet I’ve 
berai grumbling and uneiisy because I hadn’t something 
else — as if I deserved it.” 

“You’ve never been Avantiiig to me, Godfrey,” said 
Nanc_y, with quiet sincerity. “My only trouble would 
be gone if you resigned yourself ^to the lot that’s been 
given ns.” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t too late to niotid a bit there. 
Though it ns too late to mend some, things, say wiiat 
thevwill.” 




CHAPTER XXI 

The nest morning, when Silas and Eppie were seated at 
their breakfast, he said to her — 

“Eppie, there’s a thing I’ve had on my mind to do 
this two year, and now tlie money’s been bronglit back 
to ns, we can do it. I’ve hoeii turning it over and over 
in the night, and I think we’ll set out to-morrow, whilo 
the line days last. AVe’ll leave the house and everything 
Cor yonr godmother to take care oil, and we’ll make a 
little bundle o’ things and set out.” 

“Where to go, daddy?” said Eppie, in much surprise. 
“To my old country^ — to the town where I ivas horn-— 
up Lantern Yard. I want to see Mr. Paston, the min- 
ister: .something may ha’ come out to make ’em know I 
was inniceut o’ the robbery. And Mr. Paston was a 
man with a deal o’ light — I want to spe'ak to him about 
the drawing o’ the lots. And I should like to talk to 
him about the religion o’ this country-side, for I partly 
think ho doesn’t know on it.” 

Eppie ivus very joyful, for there was the prospect not 
only of wonder and delight at seeing a strange country, 
tiui also of coming back to tell Aaron all about it. 
Aaron was so imicli wiser than she ivas about most 
things — it would bo rjither pleasant to have this little 
advantage over him. Airs. Winthrop, though possessed 
w'itli a dim fear of dangers attendant on so long a 
journey, and requiring inai(y assurances that it would 
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lot take tlieni out of tlie region of carriers’ cjarts and 
slow waggons, was nevertheless well pleased that Silas 
should rovisit his own country, and find out if he had 
been cleared from that false accusation. 

‘‘You’d he easier in your mind for the rest o’ your 
life, Master Marner,” said Dolly — “that you would. 
And if there’s any light to he got up the yard as you 
talk on, we’ve need of it i’ this world, and I’d be glad 
on it myself, if you could bring it hack.” 

So on the fourth day from that time, Silas and Eppie, 
in their Sundoy clothes, with a small bundle tied in a 
blue linen handkercliiof, w^ei’c making their wuiy through 
the streets of a great mamifacturing town. Silas, 
bewildered ])y tlie cluinges tliirty years had brought over 
his native place, had stopped several persons in siicces- 
sion to ask tliem tlie name of this town, that he might 
be sure he was not under a mistake about it. 

“Ask for Lantern Yard, father — ^ask this gentleman 
with the tassels on his shoulders a-standing at the shop 
door; he isn’t in a hurry like the rest,” said Eppie, in 
some distress at her father’s bewilderment, and ill at 
ease, besides, amidst the noise, the movement, and the 
multitude of strange indifferent faces. 

“Eh, iny child, he, w'on’t know anything about it,” 
said Silas; “gentlefolks didn’t ever go up the Yard. 
But happen somebody can tell me which is the w^ay to 
Bi’isou Street, where tlie jail is. I know the way out o’ 
that as if I’d seen it yesterday.” 

With some difliculty, after many turnings aiui new 
imuiiries, they reuelu'd Prison Street; and the grim 
wuills (.d the jail, the first ohjoct that answ’-ered to any 
image in Silas’s memory, olioered him Avitlr the certi- 
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tilde, wliicli no assurance of the town’s name had 
hitherto giYen him, that he was in his native place. 

‘‘Ah,” he said, drawing a long breath, “there’s the 
Jail, Eppie; that’s just the same: I aren’t afraid now. 
It’s the third turning on the left hand from the jail 
doors— that’s the ivay ive must go,” 

“0, what a dark ugly place!” said Eppie. “Kow it 
hides the sky! It’s worse than, the Workhouse. I’m 
glad yon don’t live in this town now, father. Is Lan- 
tern Ward like this street?” 

“My precious child,” said Silas, smiling, “it isn’t a 
hig street like this. I never was easy i’ this street 
myself, but I was fond o’ Lai:d,ern Yard, d.'he sliops 
here are all altered, I think — I can’t make ’em out; but 
I shall know the turning, because it’s the third.” 

“Here it is,” ho said, in a tone of satisfaction, as they 
came to a narrow alley. “And then we must go to the 
left again, and then straight for’ard for a bit, up Shoe 
Lane: and then we shall be at the entry next to the 
o’erhanging window, where there’s the nick in the road 
for the water to rim. Eh, I can see it all.” 

“:0, father, I’m like as if I was stifled,” said Eppie. 
“I couldn’t ha’ thought as any folks lived i’ this way, 
so close together. How pretty the Stone-pits ’ull look 
when we get hack !” 

“It looks cftrnicul to cliild, now— and smells bad. 

I can’t think as it usentid to smell so.” 

Here and llicrc a sallow, begrimed face looked, out 
from a ghjoiny doorway at the strangers, and increased 
Eppie ’s nnt'asincHs, so that it was a longed-for relief 
when they issued from the alleys into Shoe Lane, where 
there was a broader strip of sky. 


‘‘Dear heart!” said Silas, “why, there’s people com* 
trig out o’ the Yard as if tljey’d been to chapel at thio 
time o’ day— a weekday noon!” 

Suddenly he started and stood still with a look of dis- 
tressed amazement, tliat alarmed Eppie. They were 
before apii opening in front of a larger factory, from 
whieli men and women wercj streaming for their, mid-day 
meal. 

“Father,” said Eppie, claspi.ug liis arm, “what’s the 
matter?” 

But slie lia.d to s],')eak sigain juid agai.ii before Silas 
could answer Iier. 

“It’s gone, child,” he said, at last, in strong agitatioii 
—“Lantern Yard’s gone. It must ha’ been here, 
because here’s the house with the o’erhangiiig window—- 
I know that — it’s just the same; but they’ve made this 
new opening; and see that big factory! It’s all gone— 
chapel and a^l I. ” 

“Gome into that little brush -shop and sit down, 
father— they’ll let you sit down,” said ahvuys on 

the watch lest one of her father’s strmigo attacks should 
come on. “Perhaps the people can tell you all a])out 
it.” \ 

But neiiher from the brush-maker, vrho had. come to 
Shoo Lane only ten years ago, when tho .fa.ctory was 
already built, nor from any other soruaai within his 
reach, could Silas learn anything (rl tho ctld Lantern 
Ycird ixifiKls, or of .M’r, I’aston tin* niini.'ter. 

“I'lu* old place is all swep’ a-way,” Silas said !<» Dolly 
W'int.hvoj) on the night of liLs return — “tiic little grave- 
yard and overytliing. 'rin*, old home's gone; I’ve no 
home hut this nown I sliall never kjiow whether they 
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COIsCLUSIOK- 

l',i! '-v;;;, Ajic oi* the year tThicli was Ik-'hI in 

siiitablo for a wetiding. n tvas 
wluiv. the yfrai liii'/'ri uiitl iabni’iiiiins-in the old-tehloised 
fruid’!*:).-', i'iitt.vi'd i!u*:r golden and purple wealth nhore 
t;.!' ■ hea-di ts'i ueils. and when there were tialve-; '-iill 
louii-*’ eiK-ny:!! 1o want bnehetfuis of frugnmfc iiiilfc. 

'.Vi rf> ,>^0 hii.'^y iben as they must become when 
the, fnl! ciHH'.'.e-iHahing smd the. mowing had set in; and 
bivdutH, it was ii liuH' when alight bridal dress could be 
worn with ctsmibri. nnd Keen to admntage. 

Ila|fpi1y the siiiishine fell more .warmly tlian nsual on 
the lilac tufts the •morniiig that Eppiewvas niarried, foi' 
Ijct dres:,’. WsiH a V'-ry liglit one. She had often thought, 
thoichh wii.'!! a, f. s;lii;;r of reiiiiiieiation, that the perfec- 
tion of a wf-ililinc’-di’-'-ss rvoiild bo .a: white cotton, with 
ihe liidcst jhik K].ir]g at, wide intervals;, so that when 
31 ns, t h'.'di'rcy Cuk.s r-egged to. provide one, and asked 
b) whiit it should he, previous rneditaiiou 

had eiiab’u-/! lier to give a, decided- ainsWer at. once. 

h^cen rd a, Irdle di^Uinee as she walked across the 
chnrclsYtrrd and liown rbe villa, go, she seeiocd b) be 
attired in }une wiiiic, ;nid h,er iiuir looked like Ibc da.sri 
of gi'-id (Wi a lily, (hu-, hautl was on her husband's anu, 
and Vi’iih the olher dm ciji,spcd the hand of her faib.or 

8ihis. r. 

‘‘3’ou j^nrt Iw giving mo away, father,” she had said 
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before tliey went to cliiircli ; “you’ll only be taking 
Ara’on to be a son to you.” 

Dolly "Wintlirop walked behind with her husband; 
and there ended the little bridal procession. 

There wore many eyes to look at it, and l\tiss Priscilla 
Latmncfcer was glad that she and her father had hapi'ened 
to drive up to the door of the lied House just in time to 
see this pretty sigid. Tliey had come to keep Xune_;s ■ 
company to-day, because IMr. Pass had had to go awa''" 
to Lytherloy, for special naisoiis. That seemed to he 
pi(,y, for otherwise he might have gone, as Mr, Crachen 
thorp and Mr, Osgood certainly wonhl, to look on at tho 
wedding-feast which he had ordered at the Eainbow, 
naturally feeling a great interest in tlie weaver who liad 
been wronged by one of bis own family. 

“I could ha’ wished Nancy had had the luck to find a 
child like that and bring her up,” said Priscilla to her 
father, as they sat in the gig; “1 should ha’ had some- 
thing younj^to think of tlieu, besides the lambs and the 
calvos.” 

“\es, my dear, yes,” vsald ]\rr. Lammotor; “one feels 
that as one gets older, d'lnngs look dim to old folks ; 
they'd need have some young eyes about ’em, to let ’em 
know tlie world’s the same as it used to be.” 

XuncY came out now to welcome her father and sister; 
and the wedding group had jiassed on beyond the bed 
House to the humbler part of the village. 

Dolly Minthrop wjis the first to divine that old Mr. 
Macev, who had been set In his arm-chair oulsiih' his 
own door, would expect .some special notice as they 
passed, sitico he was too old to be at the weddiug-fetist, 

“Mr. Macey’s locking for a word from us,” said 

. , 



